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House  of  KEpREsr.xTAXivEH,  January  3,  1866. 

OvDKBRD,  That  Messrs.  Pollard,  of  Taunton,  Conant,  of  Scituate,  and 
Temple,  of  Framingham,  l)e  a  Committee  to  tender  the  thanks  of  the  Houm 
of  Representatives  to  Rev.  Raymond  H.  Serley,  for  his  Elrction  Sermon, 
and  request  a  copy  of  the  5ame  for  publication. 

Adopted. 

W.  E.  P.  UASKELI>,  Clerk, 
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The  Committee  appointed  to  tender  the  thanks  of  this  House  to  Her. 
Raymond  H.  Sbelet,  for  his  Sermon  delivered  before  the  Executive  and 
the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  request  a  copy  of  the  same  for  pub- 
lication, have  performed  the  duty  assigned  them,  and  report  that  they  have 
received  his  compliance  with  that  request,  with  a  copy  of  the  Discourse,  which 
is  herewith  submitted.    They  also  report  the  accompanying  Order. 

ANDREW  POLLARD,  Chairman. 


House  op  Representatives,  January  15,  1856. 

OKDsaED,  That  four  thousand  copies  of  the  Election  Sermon  delivered  by 
Rev.  Raymond  H.  Seelet,  before  the  Executive  and  the  two  branches  of 
the  Legislature,  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  House. 

W.  E.  P.  HASKELL.  Clerk. 


SERMON. 


2  Samuel  xxni.  3,  4. 

He  that  mleth  orer  men  must  be  jufit,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God.  And  he 
ahall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning  when  the  sun  riseth,  e^en  a  morning 
without  clouds;  as  the  tender  grass  springing  out  of  the  earth  by  dear 
shining  after  rain. 

This  passage  is  selected  from  a  brief  poem,  or  psalm, 
which  is  introduced  by  the  statement  (evidently  penned 
by  another  hand)  that  it  contains  the  "  last  words"  of 
a  Monarch  who  had  been  one  of  the  best  of  rulers. 

Whether  we  are  to  understand  that  this  is  the  last 
psalm  he  was  inspired  to  write,  or,  that  it  was  his  last 
address  to  his  successor,  on  yielding  the  sceptre  to  his 
hands,  is  not  easy  to  be  ascertained,  nor  essential  to  be 
known. 

Suffice  it,  that  the  text  annoimces  a  sentiment  cher- 
ished by  one  who  had  had  long  and  much  experience 
in  the  administration  of  government,  and  that  it  was 
probably  addressed  to  a  beloved  son  who  was  to 
succeed  him  on  the  throne  of  Israel. 

It  is  also  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  son,  profiting 
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by  the  father's  precepts,  advanced  the  prosperity  and 
glory  of  his  countr}'^,  till  his  reign  was  among  the 
most  brilliant  and  best  in  the  annals  of  his  nation,  and 
among  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  critics  have  foxmd  some  difficulty  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  text ;  but  we  prefer  tp  take  it  as  it 
reads  in  the  common  version,  and  educe  from  it  the 
most  obvious  lessons. 

It  speaks  of  the  civil  authority  in  the  singular  num- 
ber, because,  at  the  time  it  was  penned,  the  govern- 
mental power  was  mostly  concentrated  in  some  single 
hand.  But  it  announces  a  principle,  and  teaches  a 
truth,  that  are  confined  m  their  application  to  no  age 
nor  administration  ;  but  are  adapted  to  all  times  and 
all  forms  of  civil  polity. 

"  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  bejtist " — whether  he 
be  prince  or  president ;  whether  ordaining  laws  at  his 
sovereign  pleasure  and  administering  tliem  according 
to  his  own  will ;  or  whether  he  be  one  of  several  to 
whom  authority  is  delegated  by  the  people,  and  lim- 
ited by  written  laws. 

"  Ruling  in  the  fear  of  God''  He  must  act  at  all 
times  under  a  sense  of  his  accountabilit)^  to  the  Su- 
preme Sovereign  of  the  Universe. 

"  And  he  shall  he  as  the  light  of  the  morning  when  the 
sun  risethj  even  a  morning  without  clouds  ;  as  the  tender 
grass  springing  out  of  the  earth  by  clear  shining  after 
rain.''  His  influence  on  society  —  on  the  nation  —  is 
like  the  morning  light  when  heaven  and  earth  are 


gilded  by  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  and  there  is 
not  a  cloud  to  dim  his  glories,  or  obstruct  his  rays. 
It  is  beautiful  and  prolific  of  good,  as  the  tender 
grass  springing  in  the  warm  sunshine  after  showers, 
covering  the  earth  with  verdure  and  gladdening  the 
hearts  of  men. 

We  are  thus  led  to  contemplate  The  character  and 
influence  of  good  rulers  :  and  to  some  thoughts  on  this 
subject  permit  me  to  invite  your  attention. 

I.     Their  character. 

It  has  been  well  said,  by  a  celebrated  writer,  that 
rulers  should  be  "  able  men  "  —  and  it  must  be  granted 
that  ability  is  a  prime  condition  of  excellence.  But  to 
be  (food  rulers  they  should  be  more  than  the  possessors 
of  ability — they  should  also  be  '^jusf  men;-*— men  of 
honest  intentions ;  keeping  selfishness  in  subordination 
to  integrity ;  abiding  by  the  principles  of  rectitude  in 
oflficial  conduct,  as  in  private  life ;  fairly  deciding  be- 
tween conflicting  interests ;  enacting  and  administer- 
ing laws  with  impartiality. 

Affairs  of  the  greatest  moment  are  committed  to 
their  hands.  A  state  —  a  nation,  is  to  be  governed ; 
the  intelligence,  the  momls  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple are  to  be  preserved  from  injury  and  promoted; 
right  is  to  be  maintained,  and  wrong  discountenanced ; 
material  resources  are  to  be  developed,  industrial  en- 
terprise encouraged,  and  the  general  prosperity  ad- 
vanced. 
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These  are  noble  objects,  and  demand  genuine  noble- 
ness in  those  who  bear  the  sceptre.  They  are  not  to 
be  achieved  by  inferior  and  selfish  men  —  by  those 
whose  vision  is  bounded  by  the  lines  of  party ;  by 
those  who  can  only  inquire,  what  is  temporarily  pol- 
itic, what  will  advance  some  private  ends,  or  party 
interests.  They  require  men  of  comprehensive  views, 
patriotic  aims,  incorrupt  principles  —  men  who,  while 
they  remember  that  wisdom  and  prudence  are  neces- 
sary in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  are  neither 
afraid,  nor  imaccustomed,  to  do  'what  they  believe  to  he 
rights  what  the  public  good  demands,  what  is  just  to 
the  different  classes  of  society,  to  the  countrj-^,  to  hu- 
manity. 

We  are  also  informed  that  a  high,  religious  sense  of 
obligation  is  a  characteristic  of  good  rulers.  They 
rule  in  the  fear  of  God. 

The  intellectual  and  moral  natm-es  of  mankind  as- 
sert the  accountability  of  men  —  of  all  men  to  a  higher 
power ;  and,  in  proportion  to  their  uidi\'idual  opportu- 
nities and  abilities,  it  is  evident  their  individual  obli- 
gations are  increased. 

The  position  of  those  in  elevated  civil  stations  —  to 
whose  guidance  the  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  des- 
tinies of  the  land  they  govern,  are,  to  such  an  extent 
committed  —  is,  therefore,  one  of  very  great  responsibil- 
ity. They  are  responsible  for  the  direct  results  and 
remote  consequences  of  their  measures.  They  are  re- 
sponsible for  more.     For,  since  civil  rulers  are  central 
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luminaries,  from  whom  silent  influences  radiate  in  all 
directions,  as  light  from  the  sun,  they  are  also  answer- 
able, for  the  character  and  tendency  of  these  influ- 
ences, to  Him  who  "accepteth  not  the  persons  of 
princes,  nor  regardeth  the  rich  more  than  the  poor." 

If  kings  do  not  fear  God,  they  are  wont  to  have 
little  regard  for  man ;  and  the  best  safeguard  against 
injustice  and  oppression  is  removed. 

With  elective  rulers  the  case  is  somewhat  different. 
They  are  limited  as  to  their  powers,  liable  to  have  their 
conduct  scanned  by  the  peopl?,  and  to  have  their  sta- 
tions filled  by  others.  But  it  is  manifest  that  they 
should  fear  something  besides  the  caucus,  that  they 
too  should  rule   "  in  the  fear  of  God." 

In  proportion  as  one  is  elevated  in  station  and  honor, 
his  views  should  be  generous,  his  principles  pure  and 
lofty.  He  who  brings  to  the  rule  of  a  nation^  views, 
aims,  and  abilities,  adapted  to  control  the  affairs  of  an 
obscure  village^  is  the  laughing-stock  of  fools,  and  a 
curse  to  the  country.  All  good  citizens  rejoice  when 
he  vanishes  into  private  life  and  just  oblivion.  One 
who  governs  a  state  should  be  actuated  by  higher  mo- 
tives than  one  who  rules  a  to^vnship  ;  he  who  sways 
the  destinies  of  an  empire,  than  he  who  presides  only 
over  a  province. 

But  what  views  are  so  appropriate,  what  principles 
so  safe  for  the  public  interests,  what  motives  so  pure, 
so  noble,  so  fit  to  inspire  a  ruler  of  men,  as  those  of 
him  who  feels  that  he  is  responsible  to  the  "  King  of 
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kings,"  for  the  character  and  influence  of  his  admin- 
istration !  The  highest  style  of  ruler,  "  is  a  man  of 
ability,  who,  on  assuming,  and  while  holding  the  reins 
of  government,  acknowledges  his  accountability  to 
God ;  who  feels  that  he  is  bound  by  the  most  sacred 
obligations  to  render  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all,  to 
seek  the  happiness  of  all,  to  support  the  interests  of 
morality  and  humanity,  and  to  promote  the  common 
weal. 

Such  a  one  is  a  divinely  ordained  prince  of  men. 
The  Almighty  has  enstamped  on  his  consecrated  in- 
tellect and  heart  the  impress  of  true  nobility.  It  mat- 
ters little  whether  he  was  elected,  or  born,  to  office. 
He  has  the  highest  title  to  legitimacy.  He  rules  jure 
divino. 

Any  other  is  a  quack,  a  pretender,  a  usurper,  though 
he  may  have  derived  his  title  from  a  long  succession  of 
kings, 'or  been  chosen  to  office  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  a  nation.  For  "  he  that  ruleth  over  men  mtist  be 
just^  ruling  {n  the  fear  of  God.''  It  is  the  requirement 
of  Him  from  whom  every  legitimate  commission  to 
govern,  and  all  genuine  success  in  government,  are 
equally  derived. 

II.  Let  us  next  contemplate  the  influence  of  such 
rulers. 

1.  It  is  manifest  that  those  who  occupy  the  high 
places  of  civil  power,  may  do  much  to  encourage  or 
discourage  the  working  talent  of  the  people,  and  turn 
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their  minds  to  the  honest  industries  of  life,  or  toward 
schemes  that  have  little  profit,  either  in  their  begin- 
ning or  ending. 

Laws  may  be  so  framed  and  administered,  as  to  give 
success  and  honor  to  the  upright,  the  industrious,  and 
the  honorable  —  or,  so  as  to  favor  the  increase  and 
operations  of  those  classes  which  are  positively  inju- 
rious to  society  —  drones,  and  worse  than  drones. 

The  advantage  may  all  be  thrown  on  the  side  of  the 
idle,  and  the  vicious,  and  the  unprincipled,  by  the  op- 
eration even  of  those  laws  that  give  promise  of  better 
things  : — as  when,  in  the  attempt  to  save  unfortunate 
X>overty  from  the  clutches  of  hard-hearted  avarice,  the 
honest  creditor  is  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  dishonest 
debtor  ;  —  or  when,  by  legal  quips  and  judicial  decis- 
ions, the  will  of  the  great  majority  of  a  State  —  fairly 
expressed  on  the  Statute  Book  —  is  circumvented  and 
defied,  while  a  few  corrupt  and  knavish  men  are  per- 
mitted to  enrich  themselves  in  pursuits  wliicli  demor- 
alize society,  and  which  good  men  and  honorable  men 
cannot  adopt. 

The  disposition  to  pursue  the  ends  of  life  by  legit- 
imate methods  —  with  honest  application  and  patient 
toil,  —  a  disposition  never  too  strong  in  any  commu- 
nity—  maybe  injured  and  weakened  by  improper  gov- 
ernmental acts  and  influences,  till  multitudes,  breaking 
loose  from  the  healthful  laws  and  restraints  and  pur- 
suits of  social  life,  seek  to  "  live  by  tlieir  wits" —  live 
on  the  industrious,  live  on  the  upright,  live  by  defalca- 
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tions,  live  by  downright  scoundrelism.  And,  when 
these  things  are  done  with  impunity  —  through  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  laws,  or  an  inefficient,  improper  ad- 
ministration of  them,  —  the  very  foundations  of  public 
momls,  the  true  basis  of  public  prosperity,  and  the 
stability  of  the  State  itself,  are  endangered. 

Whatever  tends  to  weaken  the  hand  of  honest  in- 
dustry, to  check  the  disposition  to  healthful  industrial 
entei-prise,  imperils  the  material  thrift,  the  business 
prosperity,  the  virtuous  principles,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  people;  —  and  this  may  be  done  in  many 
ways. 

It  is  done,  when  corpoi^ations  are  vested  with  privi- 
leges that  necessarily  infringe  private  rights ;  and  when 
individuals  are  allowed  advantages  over  corporations 
which  they  do  not,  and  ought  not  to  possess  over  each 
other.  It  is  done,  when  the  interests  of  the  public  are 
sacrificed  to  promote  those  of  personal  or  party  favorites. 
It  is  done  when,  by  the  enactment  of  bad  laws,  or  the 
loose,  uncertain  execution  of  good  ones,  justice  cries  in 
the  streets,  and  idleness,  vice,  and  evil  pursuits,  and  the 
practice  of  public  and  private  plunder  arc  regarded  as 
the  surest,  easiest,  speediest  paths  to  honor  and  success. 
It  is  done  when  the  spirit  of  war  is  fostered,  and  the 
fiery  materials  that  lie  in  tl  e  bosom  of  society,  arfe  so 
fanned  that  they  are  ready  to  inflame  the  nation  and 
destroy  the  public  peace ;  — when,  if  war  is  not  actually 
produced,  the  public  mind  is  perpetually  directed  that 
way,  and  quarrelsome,  warlike  tendencies,  like  jets  of 
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flame  on  a  volcanic  surface,  are  bursting  out  in  all  di- 
rections. It  is  done  when  there  is  so  little  wisdom  in 
public  measures;  and  so  little  stability  in  public  policy, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  sagacious  to  discover 
where  capital  may  be  invested,  or  business  energies 
applied,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 

But,  when  a  good  ruler  —  an  able,  upright.  God-fear- 
ing man,  lays  his  hand  on  the  springs  of  government, 
the  whole  machinery  moves  in  a  very  different  manner, 
and  to  much  better  purpose.  Understanding  the  art 
of  government,  knowing  what  arc  the  tryp  elements  of 
prosperity,  and  the  proper  methods  of  managing  them 
—  willing  to  keep  self  in  subservience  to  the  great 
interests  confided  to  his  charge,  and  subordinating 
those  party  and  personal  partialities,  which  ever  will 
exist,  to  the  demands  of  justice  and  the  public  good  — 
he  promotes  tlic  industrious  habits,  the  material  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  the  people.  His  influence,  like 
the  atmosphere,  penetrates  every  dwelluig  of  man, 
within  the  bounds  of  his  domain.  Like  the  moniing 
light,  it  gladdens  every  heart,  and  both  rich  and  poor 
rejoice  together. 

Under  such  a  ruler,  vice  is  repressed  by  wise  and  good 
laws  well  administered ;  violence,  disorder,  injustice, 
and  inhumanity,  are  reprobated ;  wise  and  stable  public 
measures  secure  the  confidence  of  the  thoughtful  and 
the  support  of  the  upright ;  a  fan*  opportunity  is  given 
for  the  arts  of  peace  to  flourish ;  and  so  industry  is 
encouraged,  material  resources  are  developed,  employ- 
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ment  is  given  to  the  laboring  head  and  hand,  the  gains 
of  the  opulent  increase,  the  mouths  of  the  poor  are 
filled  with  bread,  the  land  smiles  under  prosperous 
skies,  and  contentment  spreads  her  dewy  pinions  over 
a  cheerful,  hopeful,  sober  people. 

2.  Such  rulers  secure  and  maintain  respect  for  law 
and  authority. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  solemnly  taught  and  fre- 
quently repeated  lessons  of  histoiy,  that,  while  the 
sentiment  of  respect  for  law  and  authority  may  be 
deepened,  and  led  into  profitable  channels  by  those  in 
power,  it  may  also  be  vitiated  and  weakened  by  the 
same  instrumentality,  until  civilization  is  dissolved,  as 
in  the  seats  of  ancient  empire,  or  revolution  prepares 
the  way  for  its  re-establishment,  as  in  France. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
evil  influence  of  incompetent,  unwise,  unprincipled 
rulers,  than  that  presented  by  the  later  French  Mon- 
archy. From  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  principle 
of  authority  is  pressed  to  the  extremest  point  of  en- 
durance, while  fiothing  is  done  to  conserv^e  it ;  but  there 
is  much  in  the  general  conduct  of  princes  and  nobles 
to  destroy  it.  This  process  continues  till  every  one  is 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  laws  made  by  those  in 
power,  like  their  private  life,  have  no  respect  to  justice 
nor  the  fear  of  God. 

And  now,  when  these  rulers  have  kept  Punic  faith 
with  their  Protestant  subjects ;  when  they  have  sapped 
the  foundations  of  the  nation's  virtue,  by  banishing  or 
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exterminating  these  adherents  of  true  religion  and 
possessors  of  sound  morality ;  when  they  have  opeAed 
the  gates,  and  smoothed  the  way  for  universal  skepti- 
cism, while,  in  the  dissoluteness  of  their  characters 
and  the  tyranny  of  their  rule,  they  illustrate  and  en- 
force the  doctrines  of  the  Jacobins ;  they  have  made 
ready  the  public  mind  for  the  horrors  of  the  guillotine, 
and  the  reign  of  Robespierre.  All  respect  for  law  and 
all  confidence  in  rulers  are  abolished.  The  sense  of 
duty  is  entirely  extinguished  in  the  mad  passion  for 
individual  rights.  All  regard  for  religion  is  subverted, 
except  for  those  superstitious  forms  of  it,  to  which  the 
natural  conscience  never  fails,  in  the  end,  to  drive  those 
who  repudiate,  or  are  ignorant  of  the  spirit  and  power 
of  that  which  is  true.  An  injury  is  thus  done  to 
the  nation  itself  which  centuries  may  not  remove. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  improper  rulers  in  the  State, 
whether  it  be  Monarchical  or  Bepublican.  The  senti- 
ment of  reverence  for  law,  authority,  and  order,  is 
weakened,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  minds  of  both  the 
good  and  the  bad.  The  former  can  have  no  respect 
for  statutes  which  are  framed  for  the  encouragement, 
or  protection  of  evil ;  nor  for  that  authority  which 
tramples  on  truth  and  righteousness.  The  latter, 
having  no  respect  for  themselves,  can  have  none  for 
the  laws  or  the  rulers  —  when  the  one  are  conformed 
to  their  wishes,  and  the  others  are  men  after  their  own 
hearts  —  who  so  bear  the  sword  that  it  is  more  of  a 
terror  to  the  good  than  to  the  evil. 
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In  popular  governments  the  spectacle  is  sometimes 
witnessed  of  an  attempt  to  please  every-body  —  in 
which  just  laws  are  passed  to  gain  the  approval  of 
good  men,  and  left  unenforced,  to  secure  the  favor  of 
bad  ones.  The  basis  of  authority  is  thus  mined  under  ' 
both  sides  at  once. 

Eesults  equally  disastrous  follow,  when  rulers,  pos- 
sessing no  fixed  political  ideas  or  principles  of  their 
own,  become  basely  subservient  to  the  clamors  of  the 
multitude  —  when  popular  applause  is  the  aim  of  pub- 
lic measures.  Then  the  helm  of  State,  slipping  from 
the  feeble  hands  that  would  hold  it,  swings  idly  with 
the  motion  of  the  waves,  and, 

"  Like  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream, 
Goes  to  and  back,  lackeying  the  varying  tide, 
To  rot  itself  with  motion." 

Just  rulers  are  slow  in  the  adoption  of  new  princi- 
ples of  legislation,  and  seek,  both  in  the  enactment 
and  enforcement  of  laws,  to  secure  justice,  favor  virtue, 
and  promote  the  common  welfare.  Recognizing  their 
responsibility  to  God,  they  neither  incline  to  tyranny 
and  oppression,  nor  seek  so  much  to  gain,  as  to  de- 
serve, the  popular  favor.    And,  when  this  is  the  case  — 

"  When  he  that  fills  an  office,  does  esteem 
The  occasion  it  presents  of  doing  good. 
More  than  the  perquisite  ;" — 

the  people  are  doubly  blessed  —  in  the  institutions  they 
revere,  and  in  the  reverence  they  cherish.     Then  the 
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State  is  justly  proud  of  her  Lawgivers  and  her 
laws,  of  her  children  and  the  order  they  maintain. 
Then  the  hills  are  levelled,  the  valleys  exalted,  and 
the  paths  made  straight  for  further  progress.  Then 
the  foundations  of  future  prosperity  are  broadly, 
deeply  laid,  below  the  frosts  of  those  winters  which 
occur  in  the  history  of  nations  as  in  the  circling 
years. 

3.  The  administration  and  the  personal  example  of 
such  rulers  exert  a  happy  influence  on  the  national 
character. 

The  distinction  between  the  actual  character  and 
the  reputation  of  a  people,  is  as  broad,  and  the  diiFer- 
ence  between  the  two  may  be  as  wide,  as  in  the  case  of 
an  individual ;  and  it  is  possible  for  rulers  to  increase 
the  reputation,  while  destroying  the  character  of  a  na- 
tion. 

This  is  frequently  the  case  when  the  sceptre  is  held 
by  a  great  military  commander  —  an  Alexander,  a 
Caesar,  a  Xapoleon  —  whose  ruling  passion,  and  only 
aim,  is  militaiy  glor)\ 

Such  rulers  are  wont  to  produce  in  the  public  mind 
a  sensitiveness  to  praise  for  warlike  exploits,  a  thirst 
for  military  renown,  and  such  an  insane  eagerness  for 
war  and  bloodshed,  that  the  whole  energies  of  the  peo- 
ple are  turned  in  this  direction,  while  personal  bravery 
is  regarded  as  the  highest  idea,  if  not  the  sum  total, 
of  virtue. 

In  such  cu'cumstances,  the  real  virtues  —  those  ele- 
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ments  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  all  good 
character,  are  overlooked.  Industry,  honesty,  content- 
ment, kindliness  of  heart,  and  the  home-affections,  are 
forgotten  or  despised;  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that, 
while  the  renown  of  the  nation  is  rising  to  the  zenith, 
its  actual  character  is  descending  to  the  nadir,  and  the 
way  preparing  for  disaster  and  downfall. 

What  else  can  be  expected  when  those  whom  the 
people  delight  to  honor,  have  gained  their  public  emi- 
nence by  butcheries  and  usurpations ;  and  who,  in 
private,  exhibit  a  supreme  selfishness,  an  utter  disre- 
gard for  truth,  an  entire  absence  of  candor  and  fair- 
ness in  the  treatment  of  friends,  and  an  utter  repudia- 
tion of  the  moralities  of  life ! 

In  this  way  Napoleon's  influence  would  have  been 
deleterious  beyond  calculation,  had  he  not  been  pre- 
ceded by  the  Bourbons  and  the  Revolutionists,  who 
left  little  or  nothing  in  the  national  character  of 
France  for  him  to  injure. 

But  what  might  he  not  have  done  for  that  mobile 
and  impressible  people,  had  he  possessed,  and  ex- 
hibited, the  private  excellence  and  the  public  integ- 
rity, the  personal  virtues,  and  the  genuine  patriotism 
of  our  Washington  !  And,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
might  have  been  the  effects  had  Washington  possessed 
the  grasping  ambition,  and  want  of  moral  principle, 
which  characterized  Napoleon ! 

We  tremble  to  think  of  the  power  that  is  thus  con- 
fided to  one  man,  over,  not  only  the  political,  but  also 
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the  moral  condition  and  destinies  of  the  millions  he 
rules. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  self-control 
that  distinguishes  the  masses  of  the  American  people 
from  those  of  Continential  Europe,  much  of  the  moral 
integrity  and  excellence  of  our  countrymen,  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  Washington's  example. 
We  never  think  of  him  without  the  remembrance  of 
his  lofty  principles,  his  unbending  uprightness,  his 
unselfish  devotedness  to  his  country's  good.  It  is  im- 
possible to  separate  the  man  from  his  moral  worth  and 
political  integrity.  Subtract  one  element  from  his 
private  excellence,  leave  out  one  of  his  personal  vir- 
tues, change  one  feature  of  his  character,  and  you 
have  given  us  something,  which,  like  some  French 
portraits  of  him,  we  do  not  recognize  as  the  Father  of 
his  country.  His  example  is,  with  us,  a  constant 
presence.  His  influence  is  ever  felt  as  an  auxiliary  of 
every  patriotic  intention,  of  every  moral  virtue,  and 
even  of  religion  itself  Our  national  chamcter  is  thus 
greatly  moulded  and  exalted  by  him.  A  just  man^ 
who  feared  God^  he  is,  and  will  be,  to  his  countrymen, 
"as  the  light  of  the  morning  when  the  sun  riseth, 
even  a  morning  without  clouds ;  as  the  tender  grass 
springing  out  of  the  earth  by  clear  shining  after 
rain." 

But  every  ruler,  every  lawgiver  —  though  not  to  the 
same  extent  —  in  like  manner  affects  the  principles  and 
moral  conduct  of  the  people ;  —  according  to  his  station, 
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talents,  and  opportunities,  he  contributes  his  share  to 
the  formation  of  the  national  character.  He  may  be 
a  Manasseh,  leading  the  people  into  degradation  and 
shame ;  or  a  Josiah,  recalling  them  to  the  paths  of 
virtue  and  honor.  He  may  be  a  demagogue  like  Dan- 
ton,  scattering  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death  ;  or  a 
patriot,  like  Lafayette,  pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters, 
and  seeking  the  establishment  of  liberty,  with  the 
maintenance  of  order. 

The  influence  of  the  ruler's  public  career  and  private 
example  is  felt  in  the  entire  social  existence  of  the 
people ;  —  in  the  privacy  of  domestic  life,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  political  questions,  in  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, in  the  numberless  channels  of  human  activity. 
He  lives  on  the  mountain  and  in  the  valley,  by  hill- 
side and  brook-side.  He  is  present  with  the  farmer  in 
his  fields,  with  the  artizan  at  his  toils,  with  the  mer- 
chant in  his  counting-room,  wdtli  the  student  in  his 
library,  and  with  the  youth  in  the  school-house.  Even 
his  opponents  are  affected  by  his  conduct  and  char- 
acter, —  learn  something  of  his  virtues  or  his  vices,  and 
practice  them  in  their  opposition  to  him. 

He  sits  in  the  Chair  of  State,  or  in  the  Legislative 
Hall,  not  as  a  negative  existence,  but  as  a  positive  in- 
fluence ;  and,  when  he  leaves  it,  he  A\ill  have  contrib- 
uted something  to  make  the  people  better  or  worse ; 
something  to  elevate  or  degrade  the  character  of  his 
nation ;  something  to  perpetuate  or  destroy  the  institu- 
tions of  his  country ;  something  which  generations  to 
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come  may  praise  or  deprecate ;  something  which  the 
•Infinite  Sovereign  may  approve  or  condemn. 

We  infer,  therefore,  that, 

1.  It  is  well  when  the  people  have  good  rulers^  and 
recognize  their  worth. 

Much  as  the  world  is  misgoverned,  it  is  not  from  the 
actual  non-existence  of  the  proper  men.  It  is  said 
that  medicines  are  so  distributed  throughout  the  earth, 
that  in  every  locality  there  is  a  native  remedy  for  each 
disease  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  I  should  not  like  to  ex- 
press my  confidence  in  such  a  theory.  But  I  do 
believe,  that  wherever  the  Almighty  has  planted  a 
nation,  he  has  made  it  the  container  of  the  ability 
needed  for  its  government.  But,  for  various  reasons, 
the  right  men  are  not  always  selected.  The  theory  of 
hereditary  rights,  to  a  great  extent,  prevents  it  in  Mon- 
archies ;  while  in  Republics  they  arc  not  elevated, 
partly  from  want  of  discernment  in  the  voters,  partly 
from  factional  jealousies,  and  partly  from  a  tendency 
to  lose  sight  of  the  great  olyects  for  which  rulers  are 
elected,  and  to  regard  office  as  the  reward  of  party  tri- 
umphs —  the  emoluments  of  office  as  the  stake  of  polit- 
ical games. 

If  the  remark  is  allowable,  by  way  of  parenthesis, 
we  would  suggest  that,  rather  than  have  the  right  men 
excluded  from  the  management  of  public  affiiirs  by  a 
tendency  of  this  kind,  it  might  be  well  to  put  up,  an- 
nually, certain  sums  of  money  and  badges  of  distinc- 
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tion  —  stars,  garters,  and  crosses  of  the  legion  of 
honor  —  to  be  won  by  the  ballot-box,  and  distributed 
among  those  parties  which  should  secure  the  largest 
number  of  votes;  leaving  the  civil  officers  to  be 
chosen  solely  with  a  view  to  their  qualifications! 

Since,  therefore,  the  choice  of  good  rulers  is  a  mat- 
ter  of  some  difficulty,  there  is  reason  for  gratitude 
when  such  are  elected,  and  especially  when  their  worth 
is  properly  recognized  by  the  people. 

Those  who  are  not  fitted  for  the  stations  they  oc- 
cupy are  not  esteemed,  and  cannot  long  be  held  in 
honor ;  and  when  their  unfitness  is  fairly  recognized, 
the  effect  on  the  public  mind  is  most  disastrous.  It  is 
as  when  the  children  of  a  family  are  forced  to  despise 
as  a  sot,  or  fear  as  a  fiend,  him  whom  they  have  loved 
and  honored  as  a  father.  The  demoralizing  influence 
spreads  throughout  society,  letting  down  the  tone  of 
authority,  and  reducing  the  worth  of  true  manliness. 

But  when  fit  men  are  in  office,  and  the  people  have 
sufficient  discernment  to  perceive  their  fitness,  with 
sufficient  wisdom  to  perpetuate  their  rule ;  self-respect 
is  promoted  among  the  citizens,  by  their  esteem  for 
those  in  authority ;  every  material  and  moral  interest 
is  advanced,  and  good  order,  with  national  thrift,  are 
devised  to  coming  generations. 

The  history  and  present  condition  of  Mexico  and 
the  South  American  Eepublics,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  New  England  States,  would  afford  some 
striking  illustrations  of  these  remarks.   But  we  proceed. 
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It  is  one  of  the  many  things  for  which  the  latter 
may  be  grateful,  that  a  kind  Pro>ddencc,  from  the 
first,  has  here  raised  up  a  succession  of  worthy  rulers. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  the  statesmen  who  have  held  the 
reins  of  government  in  New  England  have  been  des- 
titute of  that  desire  of  preferment  that  is  natural  to 
every  generous  mind ;  nor  that  they  have  been  entu'ely 
insensible  to  the  attractions  of  office.  This  would  be 
elevating  them  above  humanity.  But  it  is  not  flattery 
nor  vain-boasting  to  say,  that  they  have  been  men  of 
probity  and  honor,  who  have  kept  ambition  in  subor- 
dination to  patriotism,  and  have  wielded  the  preroga- 
tives of  their  lofty  station  with  a  regard  to  justice  and 
the  fear  of  God.  They  have  fairly  exemplified,  in  their 
official  conduct,  those  lines  of  the  great  poet :  — 

**  He  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear, 
Should  be  as  holy  as  severe  ; 
Pattern  in  himself  to  know 
Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go  ; 
More  nor  less  to  others  paying 
Than  to  self-ofFences  weighing. 
Shame  to  him,  whose  cruel  striking. 
Kills  for  faults  of  his  own  liking/' 

The  present  prosperity  that  spreads  like  sunlight 
over  these  favored  States,  the  general  intelligence  of 
the  masses,  the  lofty  moral  principles  that  prevail,  the 
thrift  and  happiness  that  bless  the  people,  arc,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  traceable  to  the  estimable  character. 
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the  personal  excellence  of  those  who  have  been  exalted 
to  office,  and  to  their  wise  and  conscientious  discharge 
of  its  duties. 

It  is  getting  to  be  the  fashion,  with  some,  to  deciy 
the  character,  and  reprobate  the  principles,  of  those 
who  purchased  the  blessings  we  enjoy,  by  their  labors 
and  sufferings ;  and  secured  them  to  posterity  by 
their  wisdom  and  religious  devotedness. 

But  there  is  no  sign  of  degeneracy  so  sure  —  as 
there  is  no  ingratitude  so  base  —  as  that  exhibited 
noli  o^ly  1^  ^  departure  fiom  the  virtues  of  these 
patres  patrice^  but  also,  in  the  attempt  to  disparage 
them  —  to  detract  from  the  honor  and  esteem  in 
which  they  are  held  as  the  founders  of  empue  and 
benefactors   of  the  race. 

There  are  few  things,  moreover,  that  afford  a  surer 
pledge  of  the  continued  superiority  of  New  England, 
in  the  Republic  and  among  the  nations,  than  the  ad- 
miration and  veneration  which  the  great  body  of  the 
people  cherish  and  exhibit  for  those  who  both  founded 
the  State,  and  impressed  their  own  moral  and  maidy 
likeness  upon  it  in  the  noble  institutions  they  planted. 

2.  It  is  well  when  good  rulers  are  called  to  preside 
over  a  people  that  cherish  sentiments  of  justice^  and  the 
fear  of  God. 

It  is  always  a  difficult  and  an  anxious  task  to  legis- 
late and  rule  well.  But  the  difficulty  and  anxiety  are 
greatly  increased  when  the  people  to  be  ruled  are  ig- 
norant, vicious  and  turbulent,  when  they  demand  laws 
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that  favor  injustice,  iniquity  and  crime ;  or  when  they 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  good  laws  and  good  govern- 
ment. 

In  these  respects,  the  rulers  of  New  England  have 
enjoyed  signal  advantages  over  others.  For,  if  the 
people  have  been  blessed  in  their  Magistrates,  so  have 
the  latter  been  favored  in  having  a  people  to  govern 
who  were  able  to  appreciate  their  rulers  —  who  pos- 
sessed the  intelligence  to  comprehend,  the  virtue  to 
approve,  and  a  readiness  to  sustain,  those  political 
measures  which  were  based  on  sound  principles  and 
conducive  to  the  highest  moral  and  material  interests 
of  the  community.  They  have  ruled  over  citizens 
enlightened  by  the  precepts,  and  nurtured  by  the 
influences  of  the  Bible  and  Protestant  Christianity ; 
and  it  is  neither  flattery  nor  boasting  to  affirm,  that 
never  did  better  rulers  preside  over  the  political  destinies 
of  a  better  people. 

In  these  States  has  been  shown  what  genuine  Chris- 
tianity—  freed  from  Hierarchical  Despotism,  and  from 
improper  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Civil  Power 
—  may  do  for  the  character  of  a  people,  and  their 
moral  and  social  condition. 

Under  the  influences  and  impulses  it  has  imparted 
and  fostered,  institutions  of  learning  have  been  estab- 
lished, and,  from  the  common  school  to  the  college,  are 
accessible  to  all  classes.  Education  is  made  general 
and  practical,  so  that  intelligence  and  common  sense 
are  marked  characteristics  of  the  people. 
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The  equality  of  mankind  has  been  proved  by  the 
elevation  of  the  masses  and  the  exhibition  of  true  man- 
liness  in  the  different  circumstances,  spheres  and  pur- 
suits of  life.  The  real  dignity  of  labor  is  admitted. 
Industry  takes  precedence  of  idleness.  Industrial 
pursuits  are  held  in  honor.  The  individual  man 
is  judged  by  his  intrinsic  worth.  And,  under  the 
aegis  of  an  open  Bible,  we  here  enjoy  that  liberty, 
equality  and  fraternity,  of  which  others  vainly  dream 
and  theorize. 

The  idea  of  moral  obligation  has  been  eclaircised 
and  enforced  —  the  actual  correlation  between  rights 
and  duties  defined  and  established  —  and  the  superior- 
ity of  simple  Christian  piety  over  those  forms  of  re- 
ligion which  rest  like  incuhi  on  whole  empires  has 
been  demonstrated. 

Christianity  operates  as  a  constant  force,  regulating 
the  entire  social  life  and  activities  of  the  community, 
and  that,  in  particulars  which,  though  necessary  to 
the  prosperity,  and  even  the  perpetuity  of  the  State, 
are,  nevertheless,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  authority 
and  civil  law.  In  restraining  from  evil,  in  preserving 
good  order,  in  the  maintenance  of  peace,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  good  will,  and  in  the  augmentation  of 
social  happiness,  it  has  more  power  than  any  civil 
government  can  attain,  or  could  attain,  if  every  second 
man  were  a  police  officer. 

Christianity  deals  with  the  individual  —  teaches  him 
his  individtuil  relations  and  responsibilities  —  his  rights 
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and  duties  —  his  worth  and  destiny.  It  develops  his 
intellectual  and  moral  powers,  nurtures  his  social  and 
patriotic  affections,  leads  him  to  respect  both  himself 
and  his  neighbor,  enables  him  to  control  his  own  ap- 
petites and  passions,  and  urges  him  to  seek  the  sup- 
pression of  every  immorality  —  with  all  injustice,  and 
inhumanity  —  whether  they  be  in  existing  customs  or 
established  laws. 

Christianity  presents  this  man  to  the  Ruler  —  saying 
—  **  Here  is  an  intelligent  mind,  a  conscientious  spirit, 
a  feeling  heart.  Here  is  an  upright,  peaceful,  law- 
abiding,  God-fearing  citizen  — '  an  honest  man'  —  the 
most  valuable  thing  in  your  domain, '  the  noblest  work 
of  God.'  Endeavor  to  comprehend  his  principles,  to 
know  his  worth,  and  to  secure  his  co-operation.  Do 
not  require  him  to  sacrifice  his  allegiance  to  Faith,  his 
fealty  to  principle,  his  regard  for  humanity,  before  he 
can  approve  your  measures  and  support  your  adminis- 
tration. The  change  would  not  enrich  you,  and  would 
make  him  '  poor  indeed  ' ;  while,  if  he  retains  his  integ- 
rity, you  ought  not,  and  the  Commonwealth  cannot 
afford,  to  sacrifice  his  support.  The  political  measures 
that  secure  his  opposition,  cannot  prosper ;  and  the 
social  order  that  repudiates  his  principles,  cannot 
stand." 

Nor  will  just  men,  who  rule  in  the  fear  of  God,  be 
heedless  of  the  injunction.  'Tis  true,  they  must  adapt 
measures  to  circumstances,  and  in  the  form  of  laws 
must  frequently  defer  to  the  popular  will.     But  they 
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will  admit  the  desirableness  of  such  citizens  in  the 
State,  and  will  neither  endeavor  to  crush  out  their  in- 
fluence, nor  seek  to  diminish  their  number;  but, 
thanking  God  for  both,  employ  them  for  the  nation's 
glory  and  the  nation's  good. 

The  thoughts  awakened  by  the  text  in  my  own 
mind  I  have  thus  endeavored  to  present  to  others; 
and,  in  doing  so,  I  have  not  forgotten,  but  been  grate- 
ful, that  my  speech  has  been  addressed  to  those  who, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  have  power  to  reduce  theo- 
ries to  practice,  to  give  truth  the  organic  forms  of  law, 
to  illustrate,  in  histor\%  the  meditations  of  the  closet, 
and  the  voices  of  divine  inspiration. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  power  has  been 
confided  to  such  worthy  hands  —  that  in  the  person  of 
His  Excellency,  the  Chief  Magistrate,  and  in  those 
associated  with  him  in  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment, we  have  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  an- 
cient fame  of  the  Commonwealth  is  in  no  danger  of 
being  tarnished,  that  the  long  continued  prosperity  of 
the  State  is  to  be  perpetuated. 

Will  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  pennit  me  to 
congratulate  him  on  the  renewed  expression  of  confi- 
dence he  has  received  from  his  fellow-citizens,  and  on 
his  continuance,  by  their  suffrages,  in  the  responsible 
and  toilsome,  yet  useful  and  glorious  station  of  Chief 
Magistrate  of  this  ancient  Commonwealth. 

To  His  Honor,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  to  the 
Honorable  Council,  and  to  the  Honorable  Senate  and 
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House  of  Representatives,  we  also  present  our  con- 
gratulations ;  and  ai-e  happy  to  express  our  gratitude, 
that  men  who  are  so  high  in  the  confidence,  and  so 
deep  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  enter,  this  day, 
upon  the  honors  and  the  cares  of  office.  Gentlemen, 
one,  and  all,  we  present  you  the  salutations  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  the  expression  of  our  esteem  for  you  as 
fellow-citizens,  and  our  confidence  in  you  as  rulers. 

May  those  of  you  who,  for  a  time,  are  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  your  families  while  engaged  in  the  work  of 
Legislation,  be  preserved  in  life  and  health  to  the  close 
of  your  session,  and,  returning  to  the  domestic  hearth, 
find  each  fond  circle  with  unbroken  numbers  and  un- 
diminished happiness. 

May  He,  by  whom  "  kings  reign,  and  princes  decree 
justice,"  guide  all  your  deliberations,  accept  your  deci- 
sions, and  so  bless  the  measures  of  the  entire  govern- 
ment, that,  in  all  its  interests  —  material  and  social, 
moral  and  religious  —  the  good  old  Commonwealth 
shall  be  prospered,  and  those  healthful  influences  still 
flow  from  our  rulers  wliich,  heretofore,  have  endeared 
them  to  the  people,  and  by  which  they  have  been  "  as 
the  light  of  the  moniuig  when  the  sun  riseth,  even  a 
morning  without  clouds ;  as  the  tender  grass  springing 
out  of  the  earth  by  clear  shining  after  rain.'** 
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SERMON 

DBUTKRSD  BSFOBB 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  HENRY  J.  GARDNER, 

OOVERNOB, 

HIS  HONOR  H.  W.  BENCHLEY, 

libutbhamt-  ooybsnob, 

^\t  fonorablt  Conntil, 

AKD 

THB    LEGISLATURE   OF   MASSACHUSETTS, 

AT 

THE    ANNUAL    ELECTION, 

WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  7,  1857. 


By   JOHN   PIKE, 

PAtrOB  COKORBOATIOHAL  CHORCD,  BOWLBT. 


BOSTON: 

WmjAM  WHTTE,  PRINTER  TO  THE  STATR 

1857. 


Cammonmroltli  of  Blossattissitti 


In  Senate,  January  8,  1857. 

Ordered,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  present  the  thanks  of 
tiie  Senate  to  the  Rev.  John  Pike,  for  the  Sennon  delivered  by  him,  on 
Wednesday  hist,  before  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to 
ask  a  copy  for  the  press. 

And  Messrs.  Uunking,  Warner  and  Taylor  arc  appointed  on  said 
Committee. 

Attest: 

P.  L.  Cox,  Clerk. 


Connnonmtaltli  of  3Slois(itj|iintti. 


In  Senate,  January  14,  1857. 

The  Comnuttce  appointed  to  tender  the  thanks  of  the  Senate  to  the 
ReT.  John  Pike,  for  his  Sermon,  delivered  before  the  Executiye  and 
Legislative  Branches  of  the  Grovemment  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to 
leqaest  a  copy  for  publication,  have  attended  to  the  duty  assigned  them, 
and  respectfully  report  that  they  have  received  his  compliance  with  the 
request,  with  a  copy  of  the  same,  wluch  is  herewith  submitted.  They 
abo  report  the  accompanying  Order. 

C.  D.  HUNKING,  ChaimunL 


In  Senate,  January  14,  1857. 

Ori>eiied,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate  cause  to  be  printed  three 
thousand  copies  of  the  Sermon  delivered  before  the  Executive  and  Le^s- 
ladre  Authorities  of  the  Commonwealth,  on  the  7th  instant 

Attest: 

P.  L.  Cox,  Oerk, 


SERMON. 


John  vni.  82. 
And  je  shall  know  the  troth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free. 

In  one  of  the  cities  of  Europe  they  pass  into  the 
market  place  through  a  temple.  The  merchants  fre- 
quently rest  their  burdens  to  turn  aside  and  pray. 
The  responsibilities  of  trade  may  be  great,  but  those 
of  legislation  are  greater.  It  is  wpll  for  the  legislator, 
if  the  temple  is  over  against  the  State  House,  and  he 
may  pass  to  the  business  of  the  latter,  through  the 
service  of  the  former.  But  he  must  be  careful 
through  what  temple  he  passes.  The  great  question 
is,  whether  its  service  is  truthful;  for  it  is  only 
God's  truth  that  makes  free. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  say  that  some  traces  of  God's 
truth  are  found  in  every  false  system  of  religion ;  but 
they  are  too  much  covered  or  perverted  to  qualify  its 
servile  power.  It  is  only  the  Protestant  faith  that 
most  richly  embodies  and  most  accurately  expresses 
Christian  truth.  So  the  ancient  legislators  of  the 
Commonwealth  thought.     It  seemed  to  them  the  well- 
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spring  of  freedom.  They  expected  it  would  flo^ 
away  in  streams  of  national  glory  that  a  distant  future 
must  be  left  to  fathom  and  compass.  And  it  may  be 
well  to  spend  a  service  which  had  its  origin  from  their 
Christian  sympathies,  in  showing  the  connection  there 
is  between  the  Protestant  faith  and  civil  freedom,  and 
national  prosperity. 

First.  There  is  a  close  connection  between  Protest 
tant  truth  and  civil  freedom.  This  is  manifest,  both 
from  the  principles  of  Protestantism,  and  the  facts  ol 
history.  Brownson  says,  "  the  Protestant,  as  such,  haa 
no  principles,  his  solitary  principle  being  that  he  pro- 
tests." But  the  question  whether  he  has  positive  prin- 
ciples, must  depend  upon  what  there  may  be  of  posi- 
tive, in  the  authority  against  which  he  is  protesting. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  mainly  a  protest- 
ing document ;  but  its  positive  principles  are  as  mul- 
tiplied as  the  unwarrantable  ideas  and  acts  against 
which  it  is  directed.  So  that  this  reviewer  has  only 
to  give  .many  of  his  qjvn  principles  a  negative  form, 
to  have  the  broad  and  multiplied  positive  ones  upoD 
which  the  Protestant  relies. 

One  of  the  leading  ideas  of  Protestantism  \sr--fret 
thought  A  celebrated  French  writer  says :  "  K  there 
be  any  thing  constant  in  Protestantism,  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  substitution  of  private  judgment  for  public  and 
lawftd  authority."  It  is  certainly  distinctively  Pro- 
testant to  prefer  private  judgment  to  public  authority 
Thought,  with  the  Protestant,  is  not  only  a  privilege. 


but  a  duty.  There  is  no  material  thing,  no  intellectual 
eeatiment,  no  heavenly  truth  which  may  not  be  sub- 
ject to  examination.  Luther's  doctrine  of  "justificar 
tion  by  fidth  "  involved  the  idea  that  a  man  is  to  search 
into  and  imderstand  the  Gospel,  through  which  he  is 
to  live.  He  does  not  know  that  even  the  book  which 
is  called  the  Bible  comes  from  God,  till  he  has  bal- 
anced what  may  be  said  for  and  against  the  heaven- 
inspiring  idea.  He  reaches  his  overpowering  belief 
through  such  severe  questionings,  as  for  a  time  may 
leave  him  in  doubt.  He  meets  truth  naked,  as  the 
Olympian  wrestlers  met  each  other,  and  if  he  finds  it 
so  closely  knitted,  proportioned  and  firm  that  he  can- 
not overthrow,  he  is  ready  to  reverence  and  defend  it. 
Thought,  like  our  breath,  is  essentially  free.  It  is  for 
God  to  say  to  both :  "  tlius  far  shalt  thou  go."  The 
Apostle  submitted  his  truths  to  the  reflections  of  his 
readers :  "  I  speak  as  to  wise  men ;  judge  ye  what  I 
say."  Nor  did  he  praise  the  Bcreans  for  an  unthink- 
^  reception  of  his  words.  The  axiom  of  Luther 
^  that  "thought  is  toll  free."  The  Inquisition 
sent  its  minions  to  coil  at  firesides,  and  hide  in  sleep- 
uig  chambers,  and  glide  along  the  avenues  of  trade, 
till  they  could  find  out  sentiments  that  had  never  been 
ottered,  but  which  fagot  and  flame  could  not  make 
^We  and  honest  men  deny.  The  Constitution  that 
first  came  into  shape  in  the  Mayflower  was  from  the 
^  thought  which  English  authority  could  not  bind, 
*Qd  which,  bubbling  up   thousands   of  miles  away. 
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rushed  across  the  Atlantic  with  a  Gulf-Stream  force, 
but  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  spread  itself  out  in 
the  full  blessings  which  are  the  glory  of  the  Church 
and  State  and  Nation.  Tyrants  hate  a  free  license  of 
thought.  Philip  suspects  William  the  Silent  to  be  a 
dangerous  man,  because  he  "  thought  so  much."  It 
was  the  deep  ground-swell  of  his  thought  which  he 
imagined  about  to  sweep  away  the  iron  laws  of  Spain, 
as  the  raging  ocean  that  no  dikes  could  be  made  to 
control  had  swept  away  her  armies.  The  English  poet 
put  this  saying  into  the  mouth  of  Julius  Caesar :  — 

**  Yonder  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look ;» 
He  thinks  too  much ; — But  I  fear  him  not ; 
Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.    He  reads, 
He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men.** 

This  is  not  merely  a  Shaksperian  fancy,  but  a  historic 
fact  concerning  the  suspicions  and  fears  of  Caesar. 

A  second  leading  idea  of  Protestantism  \&—free  speech. 
The  scenes  in  our  national  Protestant  Senate  do  not 
indeed  indicate  this.  But  it  is  a  cold  ray  that  falls 
upon  the  mountain's  summit,  and  the  softness  and 
warmth  of  religion  are  spent  before  it  climbs  to  the 
high  places  of  the  nation.  Yet  every  Puritan  village 
feels  that  one  of  its  cardinal  principles  has  been  out- 
raged, and  the  outburst  of  its  indignation  has  been 
so  strong,  that  it  has  rushed   upward  with  volcanic 
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force  to  the  highest  battlements  of  society.     It  was 

Luther's  grand  oflFence,  that  he  talked  out  so  much 

his  impressions  concerning  the  faith  of  his  times.     It 

to;  the  Puritan's  high  crime,  that  he  would  have  his 

meetings  where  the  people  could  speak  freely  to  God. 

Protestants  have  been  amazingly  jealous,  that  where 

there  was  no  freedom  of  utterance  there  would  soon  be 

no  freedom  of  thought     So  that  they  have  made 

caverns  their  whispering  galleries  when  the  world 

above  would  not  suflFer  their  speech.     Bunyan  would 

He  would  penetrate  as  a  car-man  into  by- 

and  back  doors,  with  a  frock  on  his  back  and  a 

whip  in  his  hand,  if  he  could  preach  safely  in  no  other 

way.    Peregrine  de   La  Grange  would  gallop  to  his 

field-preaching,  if  he  had  to  fire  a  pistol  shot  as  the 

signal  for  his  congregation   to  give   attention.     The 

Netherlanders  would  march  armed  with  javelin  and 

broadsword,  if  they  could  not  otherwise  hear  sermons 

^d  sing  hymns  in  the  open  air.     One  form  of  free 

speech  is  the  free  press.     It  is  hampered  when  away 

from  Protestant   lands.     A  printing  press   in   many 

places  has  a  very  brief  and  narrow  history.     Years  ago 

MidAmerican   caravan  brought   one  to  Santa  Fe.     A 

Mexican  guessed  at  its  use  and  employed  it  for  three 

^eeks  in  printing  a  newspaper,  by  means  of  which  he 

^me  to  be  elected  member  of  Congress.     Then  the 

press  was   no  farther  used,  save  for  Papal  forms  of 

prayer  and  catechisms.     Had  the  Mexican  been  under 

Protestant  influence  he  would   have   guessed  for  a 
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thousand  others,  or  rather  he  would  have  started  u;^ 
around  hun  ten  thousand  guessers,  who  would  all  have 
been  pavmg  the  way  to  places  of  trust  And  then 
when  the  election  day  was  over  the  press  would  still 
have  been  plying,  throwing  off  its  tracts  and  books 
and  papers  of  every  variety,  till  the  land  was  called  to 
reading,  study,  reflection.  Tyrants  ^  would  not  like 
Hoe's  modem  mammoth.  They  would  rather  have 
the  old  dwarf  Ramage  press  at  which  Franklin  first 
worked.  Or  else  they  would  give  to  their  "  expuigSr 
tory  index"  as  rapid  a  movement  as  the  printing 
sheets.  The  professor  of  an  Austrian,  university  must 
write  out  a  manual  of  the  branch  he  teaches,  for  oral, 
extemporaneous  teaching  would  leave  him  free  to  say 
what  might  be  objectionable.  And  the  Bible  must 
be  burned  lest  it  should  be  to  petrified  institutions, 
as  the  thimder  and  earthquake  to  a  petrified  world. 

Closely  allied  to  this  is  another  leading  idea  of  Pro- 
testantism— the  toleration  of  all  religious  ideas  and  sects. 
It  has  not  always  gone  into  practice.  Senator  Seward 
said  at  the  Pilgrim's  landing  place,  "  each  sect  has 
claimed  liberty  of  conscience  for  itself  as  a  natural 
right,  but  with  gross  inconsistency  which  invalidated 
its  owa  argument,  has .  denied  that  liberty  to  other 
sects."  He  does  not  recollect  history  so  well  as  he 
does  the  wrongs  of  Kansas.  He  should  have  remem- 
bered that  one  of  New  England's  sects,  at  least,  went  to 
the  last  extreme  upon  this  question  of  fi-eedom  of  con- 
science.    If  Roger  Williams   did  not  proclaim   the 
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sanctity  of  conscience  .and  studiously  follow  out  the 
idea  to  all  its  practical  consequences,  then  no  senti- 
ment is  capable  of  being  declared  or  exercised.  The 
multiplicity  of  Protestant  sects  shows  us  what  the 
Protestant  sentiment  is.  Division  may  not  be  the 
highest  form  of  religious  life,  but  then  it  is  far  higher 
than  a  forced  and  external  uniformity.  That  was  a 
philosophical  reflection  of  Charles  the  Fifth  in  his 
convent,  that  the  difficulty  he  found  in  having  any 
two  of  his  watches  and  clocks  keep  time,  showed  it 
to  be  folly  to  attempt  to  make  men  think  alike  in 
matters  of  religion.  The  lifeless  imiformity  of  a  single 
sect,  Protestantism  dreads.  The  sea  boimd  in  fetters 
^  be  stagnant.  Let  it  have  its  billows,  its  currents, 
its  tides,  its  swell  of  storms,  and  it  shall  be  the  one, 
open,  free,  glorious  sea,  which  mirrors  the  Almighty. 
Let  there  be  a  harmony  of  antagonisms  and  in  the 
balancing  of  religious  forces  there  may  come  the  moral 
safetj^  of  the  world.  The  Protestant  sentiment  is  against 
ft  constraint  upon  faith  ;  and  it  is  the  grand  idea  of  free 
countries,  that  no  man  is  to  force  another  by  fire  and 
sword  to  go  to  heaven  his  o^vn  way.  If  freedom  in 
this  land  has  ever  risen  against  the  religion  of  Roman- 
wts,  it  is  not  because  it  separates  itself  as  a  distinct 
^^ligious  sentiment.  The  reason  is  that  it  is  exclusive, 
threatens  ruin  to  all  the  rest  and  introduces  a  power 
superior  to  the  will  of  the  people  legitimately  ex- 
pressed. Freedom  fears  only  the  bramble  coming  in» 
to  rule  over  all  the  trees  of  God's   garden,  ofiering 
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them  only  a  thorny  shadow,  or  else  sending  forth  fire, 
which  will  devour  all  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  The 
large  freedom  which  is  consistent  with  self-preserv»- 
tion  has  been  growing  into  favor  with  the  American 
mind,  as  its  Protestant  faith  has  been  more  fully  de- 
veloping. The  charm  of  a  single  church  we  leave  to 
tyrants.  That  the  Pi-otestant  history  has  not  been  free 
from  bigotry,  we  freely  acknowledge.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  Reformers  coming  up  from  the  night  of  ages 
brought  many  of  their  prejudices  with  them.  Half 
blind  from  their  bondage,  it  might  be  expected  to  be 
long  before  they  see  men  in  any  other  way  than  "  as 
trees  walking."  But  comparatively  where  are  theyl 
How  does  the  oft  quoted  Servetian  death  look  by  the 
side  of  the  thousand  massacred  Huguenots  over  whom 
"  Te  Deums  "  .were  sung  at  Rome  ]  How  do  the  few 
imprisonments  and  murders  by  the  Flemish  believers 
compare  with  the  wholesale  butcheries  of  Alva  ?  How 
does  England,  under  the  Bloody  Assizes  of  Jeffreys  and 
the  cruel  legislation  of  James  H.,  compare  with  Eng- 
land under  William  and  Mary?  And  what  is  the 
history  of  Protestantism  when  it  has  passed  beyond 
childhood,  and  reached  the  maturity  of  manhood 
strength  ? 

A  leading  idea  of  Protestantism  is — progress.  Not 
that  it  seeks  change  for  its  own  sake,  or  would  shatter 
society  only  to  reconstruct  it.  To  throw  away  all  our 
work  and  begin  anew  is  neither  common  sense  or  Pro- 
testantism.    Trees  do  not  heave  their  roots  into  the  air 
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and  attract  their  branches  and  leaves  to  the  ground  in 
Older  to  be  more  firuitful  and  stable.  But  holding  to 
the  root,  they  each  year  add  their  rings  and  press  new 
buds  and  shoots.  Permanence  and  progression  are 
not  hostile.  They  are  the  two  great  social  forces 
which  keep  the  world's  well  being,  and  insure  the 
world's  gains.  To  be  stationary  is  to  be  stagnant, 
and  therefore  Protestantism  takes  what  it  has  gained 
as  the  fulcrum  for  future  overtumings,  the  base  line  for 
fresh  discoveries.  It  welcomes  the  growth  of  physical 
science,  and  rejoices  as  the  blind  forces  of  nature  suc- 
cessively arrange  themselves  to  do  better  for  men  than 
the  "eye  servants"  they  have  been  accustomed  to  use. 
It  beckons  political  science  on,  where  the  workings  of 
the  body  politic  shall  be  left  to  the  minimum  of  gov- 
ernment, as  the  natural  body  is  fast  being  left  to  the 
minimum  of  medicine.  It  acknowledges  the  discov- 
eries of  sacred  criticism,  and  the  new  light  which  comes 
in  upon  the  Bible  from  the  searches  of  philosophy, 
and  the  surveys  of  modem  travel.  It  fears  no  more 
the  attritions  which  it  finds  in  an  investigating  and 
progressing  society,  than  the  Copemican  system  fears 
the  new  planet  which  an  improving  telescope  may  dis- 
^ver ;  for  they  shall  but  make  clearer  and  brighter  its 
heavenly  principles.  And  so  it  is  the  cheerful  ally  of 
fi'eedom ;  for  nothing*  can  be  more  grateful  to  freemen 
than  that  ancient  restrictions  are  passing  by,  that  the 
tongue  of  the  world  is  loosening,  that  thought  is  trav- 
elling with  an  electric  haste,  and  that  the  pen  is  fiist 


coining  to  be  a  sceptre.  They  have  no  sympathy  witla. 
the  struggle  against  modem  improvements.  The  Pal- 
pal States  forbade  "gas  works"  for  illumination. 
With  the  old  Roman  shrewdness,  some  Italians  placed 
their  buildings  by  the  side  of  a  lake,  where  nature  was 
sending  up  combustible  gas.  But  the  Pope  gave  his 
"  infallible  judgment "  that  the  illumination  with  gas 
supplied  by  nature,  was  an  invention  as  wicked  as  that 
in  which  "gas  works"  are  employed.  Amid  such 
anti-progressive  ideas,  what  room  is  there  for  freedom 
to  shoot]  The  Mexican  colonies  should  have  out- 
grown the  trammels  of  Spain.  The  tendency  of  colo- 
nization is  to  innovate.  But  the  stale  ideas  of  the  past 
were  uttering  in  every  Sabbath  service,  inspired  at 
every  confessional,  dignified  in  every  monastery.  So 
they  bowed  to  the  yoke.  The  Pilgrims  of  New  £ng* 
land  brought  with  them  a  service  that  was  spirit  and 
life ;  "  ever  new,  ever  young."  Then-  ideas  may  have 
been  sometimes  irregular,  as  their  graves  upon  Ply- 
mouth hill.  But  they  were  fresh,  strong,  heaving  as 
the  sea  which  spreads  in  magnificence  before  it,  indig- 
nantly spuming  the  tyranny  that  would  mark  out  their 
channels,  oi:  appoint  then-  bounds. 

It  is  a  prominent  idea  with  Protestants,  that  men  be 
usefully  employed.  So  much  has  it  been  identified 
with  their  history,  in  distinction  from  that  of  other 
religionists,  as  to  be  regarded  one  of  their  leading 
principles.  They  look  upon  men  as  stewards,  whose 
title  to  amusement  is  based  upon  that  early  duty  and 
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necessity  of  their  state,  useful  toil.  Now  it  is 
this  disposition  to  encourage  useful  employment  which 
works  so  &vorably  for  freedom.  Freemen  understand 
this.  It  was  said  that  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  at  Lon- 
don; the  American  division  comprehended  the  more 
solid  and  useful  materials.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
pelicans  are  the  highest  types  of  freemen,  and 
hence  keep  their  eye  out  for  whatever  helps  to  make 
toil  succeed.  They  follow  the  sentiment  of  Milton, 
**eTery  wise  nation  well  knows  that  its  liberty  consists 
in  manly  and  honest  labor ;  that  when  the  people  fall 
to  looseness,  they  as  much  as  lay  down  their  necks  for 
wme  wild  tyrant  to  get  up  and  ride."  Arbitrary 
rolers  miderstand  this.  Cyrus  undertook  to  tame  the 
Lydians.  By  dancing,  feasting  and  dicing  he  soon 
made  them  slaves.  Philip  II.  reduced  the  Span- 
by  his  buU-fights  and  his  auto  de  fes.  Arch- 
Laud,  by  May-poles,  jigging,  cudgeling  and 
gaming,  brought  down  the  high  English  spirit 
And  the  Papal  authority  represses  the  faintest  rising 
of  Italian  freedom,  by  its  frequent  festivals  and  cere- 
monies. They  have  all  entered  into  the  idea  of 
Balaam's  time,  that  the  luxurious  feasts  of  Baal-peor 
^  surer  sources  of  arbitrary  power  than  all  Balak's 
forces. 

It  is  a  leading  idea  of  Protestantism,  that  men  are 
^^^^fomible.  Their  liabilities  to  answer  for  their  acts 
^  not  subject  to  a  dispensation.  No  spiritual  au- 
can  overleap  its  boimds  and  set  princes  free 
I 
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from  their  promises  to  their  subjects,  or  subjects  free 
from  the  laws  which  their  own  recognized  legislators 
have  authorized.  Nor  can  piinces  be  suffered  to  turn 
aside  the  priesthood  from  the  simple  utterance  of 
God's  tAith,  to  be  the  mere  echoes  of  their  own  will. 
Freedom  was  safe  in  England  under  William  and 
Mary.  Their  banner  waved  with  the  cheering  motto, 
"  Protestant  truth  and  the  libcrities  of  -England." 
The  new  bom  liberty  lay  in  the  truth  like  a  bird  in 
its  native  nest ;  for  that  truth  made  vows  so  high  and 
sacred  that  no  pretended  authority  from  God  could 
weaken  or  set  them  aside. 

It  is  a  leading  idea  of  Protestantism,  that  a  man 
may  commune  immediately  with  God.  He  hands  his 
case  over  to  no  created  being.  The  long  array  of 
saints  is  ito  him  but  a  shadow.  From  this  immediate 
and  high  communion  he  derives  an  independence  to 
all  but  God  and  those  to  w^hom  he  delegates  his  rights. 
Accustomed  to  stand  before  God  with  his  Bible  and 
self-responsible  conscience,  he  cannot  easily  bow  to 
the  finger  of  kings,  or  the  toe  of  Popes.  He  is  to 
be  torn  from  these  near  glimpses  of  Deity,  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  enfeebled  light  of  canonized  saints,  before 
his  own  will  can  sink  easily  into  the  will  of  tyrants. 

The  foregoing  arguments,  from  the  principles  of 
Protestantism  and  its  history,  establish  the  connection 
between  Protestant  truth  and  civil  liberty.  Civil  lib- 
erty, however,  is  not  necessarily  national  prosperity, 
but  rather  a  prerequisite  for  the  development  of  na- 
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tional  character  and  resources.  I  am  led  therefore  to 
tk  second  inquiry  proposed : — The  connection  between 
Protestant  truth  and  national  prosperity. 

The  prosperity  of  a  nation  is  sometimes  considered 
as  made  up  of  success  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  ag- 
riculture, commerce,  and  the  wide-spread  diffusion  of 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  Such  prosperity 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  climate,  or  soil.  The  rich 
valleys  and  fertile  plains  and  various  climate  of  South- 
ern America  have  given  birth  to  no  animated  empires. 
Holland  has  been  "an outcast  of  ocean  and  earth," 
But  it  had  men  taught  to  struggle  with  the  despotism 
of  nature  and  the  fiercer  despotism  of  bigots.  Un- 
chained themselves,  they  have  chained  the  ocean  and 
made  the  waters  that  once  sunk  their  soil,  but  arterial 
channels  tlirough  which  they  reach  and  bless  the  ends 
of  the  world.  Men  are  not  yet  reduced  to  vegetables, 
^nd  until  they  are,  they  will  have  mora  agency  in  the 
training  of  climate,  than  climate  will  have  in  their 
trainmg. 

Nor  is  this  outward  prosperity  to  be  attributed  to 
race.  No  race  is  sunk  so  low,  as  not  to  betray  some- 
times the  energies  that  God  gave  to  the  "  one  blood" 
of  which  men  are  made.  It  is  not  the  Celtic  lineage 
that  has  reduced  Ireland.  The  Celts  had  as  noble 
^^  origin,  as  the  Saxon.  The  Celtic  language  stands 
originally  among  the  highest  class  of  tongues  which 
Chevalier  Bimsen  has  arranged,  and  only  waits  for 
cultivation,  to  show  a  beauty,  delicacy  and  strength 
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equal  to  any.    And  some  of  the  later  Celtic  names 
will  show  the  race  can  branch  into  high  ideas,  and. 
bud  into  enterprises  that  may  redeem  the  mountains 
and  glens  and  capes  and  harbors  of  Ireland,  to  the  life, 
wealth  and  joys  of  civilization.     Whole  regions  of 
Celtic  country,  when  torn  from  their  old  faith,  have 
already  left  their  barbarism  and  flourished  in  agricul- 
ture, commerce  and  manufactures.    Verily  De  Tocque- 
viUe  said  well,  that  "  physical  causes  have  not  so  great 
an  influence  as  is  supposed  on  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions." 

Nor  must  these  material  blessings  be  traced  to  pe- 
culiar governments  and  legislation.  For  both  these 
are  often  but  the  products  of  the  faith  which  a  people 
profess.  Change  them  as  you  will,  they  inevitably 
come  back  to  the  popular  convictions.  The  Repub- 
lics of  South  America  have  always  realized  the  idea  of 
absolute  power  which  entered  so  much  into  the  State 
Religion.  Burke  gives  an  animated  picture  of  the 
North  American  colonies  under  the  embarrassments  of 
English  legislation.  He  says,  "they  seem  to  him 
rather  like  ancient  nations  grown  to  perfection 
through  a  long  series  of  fortunate  events,  than  a  set  of 
miserable  outcasts,  a  few  years  ago  not  so  much  sent, 
as  thrown  out  on  the  bleak  and  barren  shore  of  a 
desolate  wilderness."  So  it  has  seemed  to  thousands. 
You  may  give  to  unimprisoned  souls  whatever  gov- 
ernment you  please,  and  they  will  struggle  long  to 
turn  it  to  their  magnificent  purposes.    But  if  the 
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[le  seems  to  be  vain,  they  will  fly  as  the  pilgrim 
fiithers  did,  and  palsy  its  touch  by  the  long  distance 
over  which  it  has  to  travel,  and  throw  out  their  free 
energies  to  grasp  the  treasures  of  the  land  and  sea, 
and  torn  the  desert  into  a  garden  and  make  the  wilder- 
ness blossom  as  the  rose.  Their  imbounded  energy 
may  sometimes  go  out  to  trample  upon  the  weak  de- 
fences of  others.  And  it  may  launch  away  into  the 
treacherous  Dead  Sea  of  rationalism,  transcendental- 
iam,  pantheism  and  atheism.  But  it  will  often  crys- 
tahze  what  it  has  dissolved  into  a  nobler  form,  and 
gather  in  its  dangerous  cruises  much  that  will  be  of 
w  to  the  intelligence  and  piety  of  the  world. 

Some  of  the  most  ardent  champions  of  the  Roman 
feith  in  our  time,  such  as  Balmez  in  the  old  world  and 
Brownson  in  the  new,  have  said  that  it  has  gone  be- 
fore any  other  in  its  happy  influence  upon  nations. 
The  latter  declares  that  the  former  has  "  ended  the  ar- 
gument upon  the  comparative  influence  of  varied 
feiths."  It  is  the  end  of  an  argument  which  was 
never  begim  rightly.  For  all  men  ought  to  imder- 
8tand  that  the  early  centuries  of  the  Church  cover  a 
disputed  territory ;  or  rather  they  ought  to  know  that 
reclaim  all  the  excellent  outgrowth  of  those  early 
periods,  as  originating  from  a  religion  exceedingly 
i^publican  and  simple.  But  there  is  a  greater  mistake 
than  merely  supposing  the  Papal  doctrines  to  be  those 
of  the  Apostles  and  early  Christians.  It  is  in  think- 
ing that  Europe  was  completely  Papal   before   the 
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Reformation,  and  that  all  its  life  and  light  were  of  Pap^ 
origin.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  many  heart 
rejected  the  Papal  sentiments  before  Luther  bumei 
the  "  Papal  bull."  The  Protestantism  that  lay  buriec 
saved  the  entombed  masses  from  entire  corruption. 
When  we  are  tauntingly  asked,  "  where  was  our  re- 
ligion before  Luther  lived,"  we  are  inclined  to  take  the 
homely  answer  of  the  English  boy  to  the  Irish,  whc 
asked  him,  "  what  was  the  condition  of  your  Churcl] 
before  the  Reformation."  He  replied,  "  in  the  same 
condition  you  were  in  before  your  face^was  washed  thi$ 
morning."  Our  Protestant  religion  was  this  imwashed 
face  with  its  living,  moving  power,  hindered,  but  stil] 
occasionally  shooting  out  gleams  of  light  and  rolling 
up  the  lines  of  inventive  thought  and  energy.  It  is 
in  vain  to  tell  us  of  the  early  glories  of  Spain.  Philip 
had  not  yet  said,  that  "  rather  than  permit  the  leasl 
prejudice  to  the  ancient  religion,  he  would  sacrifice  al] 
his  .States."  The  great  question  is,  where  was  it  when 
the  Protestant  element  had  been  sifted  out  for  a  safei 
place  on  earth,  or  for  heaven  1  Where  was  it  after  the 
idea  of  the  great  bigot  had  been  long  carrying  out. 
that  a  wasted  land  was  better  than  one  which  heretics 
made  bright  and  blooming  1  How  much  of  activitj 
and  life  did  France  lose  when  the  edict  of  Nantes 
was  repealed !  What  an  impoverished  relic  did  the 
Netherlands  become,  when  the  Inquisition  swept  awa^ 
its  skilful  and  industrious  population;  checked  ir 
their  native  bed  the  springs  of  its  life  and  hope  whicl 
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broke  out  in  other  lands,  or  in  the  many  waters  that 
are  sounding  joyously  around  the  throne  of  God ! 
The  saying  of  the  miserable  Vargas  over  the  culprit 
that  had  committed  no  crime  was  indeed  true,  that  "  if 
he  had  died  innocent  it  would  be  all  the  better  for  him 
when  he  took  his  trial  in  another  world."  But  this 
last  and  just  trial  could  not  save  the  land  from  a 
present  curse  because  of  the  loss  of  its  skUl  and  life. 

It  has  been  said  by  Mr.  HUlard,  that  the  going 
down  of  the  Campagna  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  land  in  the  hands  of  distant  owners 
whose  hearts  never  pass  down  into  the  soil  they  till. 
But  perhaps  this  is  not  the  main  cause.  It  is  the  sta- 
tionar}'  principle  in  religion  that  has  kept  the  Italian 
land  from  rising.  Let  your  Protestant  principles  be 
suffered  to  root  and  spread,  and  there  will  be  spirits  as 
energetic  as  Mazzini's  everywhere  starting  up  to  make 
the  land  ring  wdth  the  sounds '  of  industry,  and  the 
harvests  to  wave  as  beautiful  as  the  mists  that  hang 
over  the  valleys,  and  the  shadows  that  lie  along  the 
liiUs.  The  Reformation  did  not  call  back  all  the 
Cantons  of  SN\itzerland  to  the  love  and  practice  of  our 
Protestant  faith.  The  celebrated  Sismondi,  a  native 
of  Switzerland,  when  asked  about  the  land,  put  his 
hands  together  and  interlocked  his  fingers  and  said : 
"  In  this  manner  do  the  cantons  intersect  one  another. 
The  road  often  leads  across  the  intersecting  districts. 
You  may  know  in  the  darkest  night  when  you  ai*e  in 
a  Protestant  and  when  in  a  Catholic  canton,  by  the 
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state  of  the  road  and  the  very  smell  of  the  country," 
This  is  strong  language ;  but  there  is  a  great  truth 
involved  in  it,   to  which    thousands  have  testified. 
Papists  are  aware  of  the  unfevorable  contrasts,  and. 
sometimes    they  may  explain  it  upon  the  singular 
theory  of  Raoul  Rochette,  a  zealous  Catholic     Hfe 
says :  "  The  mediocrity  of  the  Catholics  contrasts  witti. 
the  competence  of  the  Protestants,  and  it  would  seesoM. 
at  first  sight  that  in  this  world  it  is  better  to  live  with, 
the  latter,  than  with  the  former ;  but  there  is  another 
world  in  which  this  inferiority  is  probably  compensated^* 
This  may  be  Romanism,  but  it  is  not  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.     That  Gospel  is,  that  "  godliness  is  profitable 
unto  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come." 

But  a  nation's  strength  lies  in  the  national  character. 
True  national  prosperity,  therefore,  must  be  based 
upon  the  purity  and  intelligence  of  the  population. 
People  have  advanced  in  intelligence  when  their  no- 
tions of  religion  have  been  exceedingly  defective. 
France  is  foremost  in  her  contributions  to  science ;  but 
she  is  only  semi-papal.  The  concordats  she  has  re- 
ceived  have  been  extremely  liberal.  The  imderlying 
moving  element  of  the  French,  is  not  any  form  of 
religion.  It  is  rather  infidelity ;  and  infidelity  has  never 
started  a  crusade  against  knowledge.  It  is  a  better 
soil  for  the  growth  of  science  than  one  covered  with 
the  superstitions  and  hatreds  which  a  false  faith  engen- 
ders.    Deists  and  atheists  have  read  the  Bible.     And 
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it  is  more  sure  for  the  mind's  progress  to  investigate 
with  an  irreverent  spirit,  than  to  refuse  all  investigation. 
But  France  is  quite  defective  in  a  genei'al  education. 
It  has  enough  of  the  leaders  of  Romanism  to  carry 
out  their  idea,  that  education  is  to  be  for  the  few,  while 
the  masses  like  God's  people  of  old  perish  for  lack  of 
knowledge.  It  is  for  the  Puritans  alone  to  make  their 
education,  like  their  gospel,  for  the  poor ;  to  plant  their 
school-house  at  the  same  time  with  their  church. 

It  is  easy  to  see  where  elementary  instruction  is  most 
cared  for.  Ten  times  the  number  have  it  among  Pro- 
testants, and  they  receive  nine  copies  of  the  public 
journals  where  one  is  circulated  among  those  of  Papal 
feith.  "Calvin,"  says  Bancroft,  "was  the  father  of 
popular  education,  and  the  inventor  of  the  system 
of  free  schools."  And  it  is  the  glory  of  men  who 
Wierit  his  Protestant  sympathies  that  their  work 
is  mainly  done  upon  immortal  minds.  Paintings  of 
exquisite  finish  ^vill  perish  with  the  touch  of  time. 
Columns  of  beauty  and  strength  will  crumble  into 
dust.  But  these  schools  of  Protestantism,  these  free 
public  journals,  are  to  run  the  fire  of  their  thought 
<Jown  to  the  last  generations  of  time.  These  cultivat- 
^  energies  are  to  Uve  on  like  vestal  fires — the  safety 
^  republics.  Nothing  can  pour  light  to  wider  spaces 
^d  more  distant  times,  than  the  "people's  school- 
house."  It  will  not  answer  for  lands  where  "igno- 
rance is  the  mother  of  devotion,  highly  pleasing  to 
God  and  sufficient  to  salvation,"  where  "  an  irrational 
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obedience  is  the  most  perfect  obedience."  It  will  not 
be  well  to  teach  history  where  the  record  of  struggles 
for  freedom  will  be  offensive,  or  philosophy  where  the 
idea  is  dawning  which  Galileo  disowned  to  an  "  infal- 
lible church."  These  free  schools  and  free  presses  are 
not  of  the  nature  of  safety  lamps,  which  may  bo  taken 
harmlessly  down  into  the  strong  holds  of  tjTanny  and 
superstition.  They  would  blow  up  the  pestilent  things 
in  a  moment.  They  would  dissolve  these  inanimate, 
dark,  gloomy,  embalmed  and  swathed  institutions,  just 
as  the  first  ray  of  light  or  breath  of  air  dissolves  the 
bodies  dug  out  of  the  cities  which  the  volcanic  lava 
covers. 

It  is  not  only  a  wide  education  that  Protestantism 
allows,  but  a  Bible  education.  It  makes  the  Bible  free 
as  the  atmosphere  and  wide  as  the  sunlight.  The 
wisest  men  have  long  since  abandoned  the  idea,  that 
the  knowledge  of  physics  and  poUtical  economy  wilj 
secure  the  moral  and  social  well-being  of  a  country. 
Men  may  choose  so  to  employ  their  knowledge  as  tc 
make  their  moral  degradation  certain.  The  Cainites  oi 
the  primitive  world  made  great  progress  in  intelligence, 
and  the  degeneracy  to  which  they  sunk  is  an  earlj 
lesson,  that  mere  knowledge  is  utterly  insufficient  tc 
save  men  from  ruin.  In  the  Farewell  of  Washington 
it  is  said :  "  Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and  morality  arc 
indispensable  supports.  Those  purest  props  of  the 
duties  of  men  and  citizens,  the  mere  politician  equallj 
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with  the  pious  man  ought  to  respect  and  choose.     Rea- 
son and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect,  that  na- 
tional morality  can  prevail  m   exclusion  of  religious 
principles."     He  was  right.     The  idea  of  prosperity 
without  religious  self-control  is  idle.     And  religious 
self-control  arises  from   a  free  use  of  the  precepts, 
promises  and  threats  of  the  Bible ;  so  that  to  have  a 
self-controlled  and  high-minded  population,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  children  be  ftimished  with  Bibles.    Large 
portions  of  our  youthful  population  would  be  left  to 
the  cruel  tender-mercies  of  irreligious  families,  if  the 
Bible  ceased   to   be  a  reading-book  in  our   common 
schools.     That  was  a  stirring  sajing  of  Mr.  Choate  : 
*' Banish  the  Bible  from  our  public  schools?  Never,  so 
long  as  a  piece  of  PljTnouth  Rock  remains  big  enough 
to  make  a  gun-flint  out  of!"     He  might  have  gone  on 
to  say,  that  Plymouth  Rock,  or  some  other  thing,  would 
quickly  have  to  be  used  in  making  gun-flints,  if  the 
Bible  had  no  share  in  the  education  of  the  children. 
It  would  be  quite  as  good  state  policy  for  the  Chinese 
government   to  take  the   doctrines  of  Confucius,  the 
Turks  the  Koran,  and  the  priests  of  India  the  Shasters 
and  Vedas  from   their  places  of  mstruction,  as   for 
Americans  to  remove  the  Bible  from  the  schools  of 
America.     For  it  has  gone  into  the  whole  frame  work 
<>f  American  institutions,  so  that  you  may  expect  their 
force  and  stability  to  cease  just  in  proportion,  as  the 
Bible  ceases  to  be  taught  to  the  whole  mass  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.     It  is  the  striking  remark  of  Judge  Story, 
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that  "  The  Bible  is  the  common  inheritance  of  Christen- 
dom and  the  world.  The  promulgation  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  religion  can  never  be  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference in  a  well  ordered  commimity.  It  is  the  special 
duty  of  government,  to  foster  and  encourage  the  truth 
of  Christianity  among  all  the  citizens."  To  restrain 
men  it  may  be  enough  to  show  them  bristling  bayonets  ; 
but  to  make  them  grow  into  virtue,  you  must  keep 
them  near  the  spring  of  religious  responsibility  that  is 
always  welling  up  in  the  Word  of  God.  The  old  Eo- 
mans  used  to  travel  through  their  dwellings  with  the 
eye  of  Cato  glancing  down  upon  them.  It  is  better  to 
have  the  celestial  eye,  which  is  peering  out  everywhere 
from  the  Bible.  It  is  enough  to  make  one  romantic 
in  hope  to  see  millions  of  children  entering  each  morn- 
ing into  those  higher  circles  of  thought,  of  which  God 
is  the  central  point.  They  are  likely  to  bring  down 
kindling  sentiments,  inextinguishable  as  the  stars,  that 
shall  light  up  the  darkness  in  w^hich  good  and  evil 
sometimes  lie  mingled,  and  bum  up  the  selfishness 
which  too  often  piratically  hides  itself  under  the  varied 
forms  of  trade,  to  strike  imawares  upon  himian  joys 
and  hopes.  It  is  said'  s6mewhere,  that  "  terrestrial 
charts  must  be  arranged  by  celestial  obsfervations."  So 
I  am  sure  that  to  make  for  men  a  safe,  prosperous  and 
happy  course  you  must  keep  their  eyes  upon  those 
stars  of  glory,  wliich  the  good  are  to  become, — that 
upper  firmament  in  which  the  righteous  are  to  shine 
so  luminously.     Bums  gives  us  the  beauty  and  the 
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quiet  of  the  Scottish  homes ;  but  it  is  not  the  flowers 
that  climb  around  the  >vindow,  or  the  flocks  outside,  or 
the  pleasant  meal  within,  or  the  returning  childi-en,  or 
the  ceasing  of  the  week's  toil  that  explain  the  elevating 
scena    It  is  when  the  sire  takes  down 

"  The  big  ha'  Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride," 

and  says,  "  let  us  worship  God,"  that  you  know  the 
secret  of  old  Scotia's  being  so  loved  at  home  and 
80  revered  abroad.  Macauley  states,  that  "on  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  pillars  of  Londonderry  is  the 
statue  of  Walker,  in  one  hand  grasping  a  Bible,  and 
with  the  other  pointing  down  the  river  from  whence 
help  was  to  come."  He  adds,  "  it  was  not  needed,  for 
the  whole  city  was  a  monument."  Yet  to  our  eye  it 
seems  to  be  needed :  it  is  a  beautiful  emblem  of  safety 
and  its  origin.  Walker  had  kept  up  the  courage  of 
the  people  through  an  eloquence  inspired  by  the  Bible ; 
and  therefore  it  is  fitting  that  he  should  stand  till  the 
world  shall  end,  A\dth  one  hand  grasping  the  Bible,  and 
the  other,  as  if  prompted  by  the  consciousness  to  what 
the  sacred  thing  would  give  rise,  pointing  away  to  the 
river  which  was  to  bear  the  heavy  laden  ships,  and 
from  which  the  surrounding  regions  were  to  drink 
^  the  fruitful  harvests.  It  is  more  vividly  trutlifid  to 
^  Protestants  than  was  Ceres  to  the  ancients,  with 
the  sacred  poppy  in  her  hand,  and  the  garland  of  ears 
^f  com  upon  her  head.  It  is  told  us  that  in  an 
old  painting  Henry  VIII.  was  drawn  with  a  Bible  in 
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"^2    ■   rfrz/iii::;  volume"  was  ordered  to  be 

-  -     ".-  7  :7'Lst ;  but  in  brushing  out  the 
—  -     •  <.  :f  the  royal  fingers.     He  has 

'_r  T  Tl.l-renowned    Prescott,    "un- 

-    :. :  rail  him   the  hickiest  man  in 

•    _-••::-:  ^^  nicely  what  human  exjx'rience^ 

jL.    :le   15ible  from  the  children  is  to 

..   ::  --.l-ircHl  minds  and  hearts;  to  take  it 

.:    >   -  :^  rob  them  of  the  right  aim  oF 

-  -— ■:.     -^ino  in  derision  speak  of  a  Protes- 

-    r  1  misnomer:    ours  is  an    English 
:   i:\:iz  as  well  speak/'  says  Dr.  Cheever, 

—  -:   ^-j.-nce  of  algebra  being  Protestant, 
..  — Viinix  Protestant   astronomy,  or  the 

-•^•■i  Veing  Protestant  stars,  or  the   sun 
*-  ■'-.•.::■  Sim.     This  sun  and  stars  maybe 

-  _-    .::  y;*::I:sh  atmosphen^  and  yet  not  cease 
.     ^  :    •:■  :  stars  of  (iod.     And  so  may  the 

:  V:*-:l'-sh  form,  and  still  be  the  free,  im- 

\    .-I   ;£'  tiod  for  all  class(\s  and  denomina- 

'■    '.y.  '\-'::ianists  used  to  call  our  translation 

^    i-^:^I:L:io:i  in   the  Avorld,"  and  said  that  a 

,   -vc  Vc  ho|vd  for  till  tlie  day  after  dooms- 

:    .•  *.  :>..i:  the  younger  could  rise  to  the  same 

.-.:■.    s.r.:::::v:U.     Would   that    the  sentiments 

..^   ;:'  f.iis  whole  American  land  might  be 

.:-.  v.  :o  the  r)ible.     I^et  nu^n  tak(^  the  heart 

^     ;v^^•  a:uI  suppose  it  will  still  be  a  living 

:tv  >;;.::  £^w  the  flowers  and  think  that  they 
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will  still  flourish ;  the  air  from  the  lungs  and  expect 
their  healthy  movement ;  but  not  withdraw  the  Bible 
fiom  a  free  and  general  circulation,  and  imagine  that 
our  public  institutions  and  private  homes  can  be  kept 
from  decay  and  corruption. 

We  have  said  that  the  purity  of  a  nation's  popular 
tion  is  the  well-spring  of  its  prosperity.  That  purity 
must  depend  much  upon  the  principles  maintained  and 
partially  spread  by  religious  teachers.  It  is  said  that 
at  a  late  celebration  given  by  the  city  authorities  of 
New  York  upon  Blackwell's  Island,  a  celebrated  legal 
gentleman  was  called  upon  for  a  toast  in  honor  of 
Ardibishop  Hughes,  who  made  one  of  the  company. 
He  gave  this :  "  Our  illustrious  guest,  the  represcnta^ 
tive  of  the  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
Island."  This  must  have  been  more  burning  than  any 
liquor  with  which  it  could  have  been  di'ank ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  not  suggested  by  any  thing  objec- 
tionable in  the  personal  character  of  the  Archbishop. 
It  was  inspired  by  the  fact  that  he  is  the  highest  em- 
hodiment  among  us  of  the  principles  of  that  "  infalli- 
ble church,"  which  have  covered  many  an  island  and 
niainland  with  ignorance,  crime  and  wo.  It  is  evident 
that  when  i)ardon  for  transgression  comes  to  be  ar- 
ranged with  sinful  men  instead  of  a  just  God,  sin  will 
be  quite  easily  committed.  St.  Peter's  dome  may  rise 
to  the  clouds  upon  the  proceeds  of  commuted  crime ;  but 
if  this  tariff  upon  sin  does  not  quicldy  react  and  produce 
a  Luther,  Europe  will  sink  so  low  as  never  to  be  able 


to  be  recovered  to  the  decencies  of  civilization  and  tt^^^ 
virtues  of  a  pure  religion.  The  "  Saturday  night "  ^^^ 
Scotland  could  never  have  been  so  sweetly  calm  aim-  ^ 
heavenly  as  Bmns  draws  it,  if  the  Reformation  had  nC^ 
given  the  land  a  religious  system',  in  which  sin  cannc^^ 
be  indulged  for  price,  or  pardon  gained  by  mere  earthl^J* 
penance. 

Whatever  concerns  the  safety  of  freedom  and  th^^ 
prosperity  of  the  country  of  their  birth  may  wellL 
command  the  attention  of  American  statesmen.  Free- 
dom is  a  fugitive  from  the  old  world,  and  should  not 
be  left  to  find  a  worse  bondage,  a  heavier  chain,  in  the 
new.  National  prosperity  must  never  be  crippled 
here,  as  in  the  old  Papal  countries.  Yet  there  are  dan- 
gers to  both.  When  freedom  is  not  considered  the 
great  national  idea  ;  when  compromises  fall  as  "  faded 
leaves ;"  when  the  elective  franchise  is  blown  carelessly 
abroad  for  the  grasp  of  ignorance  and  crime ;  when 
the  cries  of  disunion  are  endured  so  easily,  and  sec- 
tional feeling  so  constantly  played  upon  by  party  mad- 
men ;  when  the  evils  of  Popery  are  winked  at,  and 
popular  elections  are  not  controlled  by  intelligence, 
patriotism  and  virtue ;  when  through  custom-houses, 
post-offices,  armies  and  navies,  the  Executive  can  con- 
trol the  ballot-box  as  really  as  if  it  had  the  monarch's 
name ;  when  the  pulpit  is  abused  if  it  follows  the 
moral  subject  which  bad  men  have  seduced  into  the 
political  sphere  and  endeavors  to  bring  it  back  where 
it  may  have  the  appropriate  form  and  coloring :  then 
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I  am  sure,  that  the  land  of  our  fathers  has  reached  the 
hazardous  pomt  which  they  m  their  wisdom  some- 
times foresaw  and  dreaded.     It  was  Napoleon^s  maxim, 
'*  never  undervalue  or  despise  an  enemy."     And  those 
'^lo  carelessly  and  disdainfully  treat  these  dangers 
that  encompass  us,  show  more  of  childish  folly,  than 
of  manly  wisdom.      Demosthenes   used    to    say  to 
I^lilip,  that  "  the  strongest  fortress  of  a  free  people 
against  a  tyrant  was  distrust."     It  will  be  well  when 
American   firemen  have  erected   this  fortress;  when 
they  have  come  to  distrust  their  great  party  chess- 
players;   when    they  suspect  the    agencies    that  in- 
tend to  sweep  away  "the  Christianity  to  which  the 
sword  and  fagot  are  unknown,  that  general,  tolemnt 
Christianity,"  which  the  immortal  Webster  has  de- 
dared  to  be  "  the  law  of  the  land/' 

These  things  we  say  to  keep  alive  that  peii)etual 
^ance  which  is  the  price  of  freedom.  The  means 
of  safety  are  within  the  reach  of  the  wise  and  the  good 
of  the  land.  The  confidence  of  patriots  may  some- 
times waver,  but  it  is  not  in  their  heart  to  despair  of 
the  Republic.  It  is  tnie  that  Kansas  is  a  "  stricken 
star;"  but  this  great  constellation  may  yet  receive  it 
Merging  from  drifting  clouds  of  stomi,  to  strengthen 
the  free,  bright  and  imdi^ided  light  which  the  whole 
assemblage  should  pour  upon  the  latest  periods  of 
tune.  It  is  true  that  a  popular  election  is  a  perfect 
tempest  But  a  world  of  steam  is  let  off  at  the  ballot 
hox,  and  the  Ship  of  State  is  left  with  stars  and  stripes 
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•tiif  men  all  hopeful  and  waiting 
■r  ipportunity  turns  up  for  changing 
Sradiem  tempestuous  conventions 
assemblages  may  keep  the  bond 


32?tt  -gniwrr  tj  storms,  that  look  like  sweeping 
rr  Tmgr  Eonibie  away.  But  like  the  telegraph 
-  ^irrzL  Jc*  miiemeath  the  water  and  binds  distant 
rr-^.  ■  -«•  SL-tKv«£  The  memories  of  ancestry,  the 
r  'nt  'wcde-field,  the  counsels  of  those  of 
-2P^  vcTCBi  ^was  not  worthy,  the  prayers  of  faith, 
^  ^fcK^  t  if^mbiicans  all  the  world  over,  have 
tr**r?t  rmmuL  x  Areads  of  protection  which  the 
-»^r?-  I  MMUKwd  men  cannot  easily  penetrate. 
:k>  t'  rme  "haz  our  highest  representative  is 
r*^:*.  .t^wis  It  *3e  very  place  where  States  are  to 
v.,  -  :  •2apr<*'  tm£  tfieedom.  But  it  is  the  "  wound 
,  ^  •^rtrr. "  ant  ja  empire  rises  to  resent  the  wrong, 
•  ^  -'•-ttr  iwc  xxar  institutions  weaken  by  Papal 
:if  children,  refined  by  the  atmos- 
miA  a  tolerant  religion,  may  rise  up 
.^^  ,j-j^>  -^^jflC  ttrtr  foreign  ancestry  have  sadly 
.11^  It  »av  V  tl«it  corrupt  men  will  cover  for  a 
-JK  Hh*  ci^i^itti^  liw  which  the  high-minded  politi- 
^xtt^  %e  MunTwV  time  drew  between  slavery  and 
-^nc^^tit.  Rut  the  hundred  thousand  protesting  voices 
,^  \,,^  fttfl;jiiid  an^  rising  and  moving  on  wth  the 
wv  ^f  swtUT  tide.  The  mighty  imdertone  of  the 
•«rfifr  <feiW^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  sweeping  along 
^  -jKCt  ami  Wn  the  softer  notes  of  Michigan,  Wis- 
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consin  and  Iowa,  and  echo   them  around   the   high 

places  of  power  and  trust  until  the  boon  which  dem- 

agc^es  gave  away  is  manfully  restored.     The  bow  of 

hope  may  be  seen  in  the  spray  which  the  breakers 

make.     We  appeal  to  the  same  God  to  which  our 

&ther8  did,  when  as  they  "  look  unto  the  land  behold 

darkness  and  sorrow,  and  the  light  is  darkened  in  the 

heayens  thereof."     "  We  lift  our  eyes  imto  the  hills 

from  whence  cometh  help."     He  that  sitteth  in  glory 

there,  saw  the  foimdations  of  this  Republic  laid  in 

&ith,  and  may  be  expected  to  bring  forth  the  top  stone 

with  shoutings  from  all  parts  of  the  land  of  "  grace, 

grace  unto  it." 

AVe  may  well  salute  your  Excellency  this  day ;  for 
hardly  could   the   earliest   Chief    Magistrate   of   the 
Commonwealth  have  received  more  signals  of  public 
confidence  and  affection.     Chosen  at  the  first  by  what 
^as  regarded  an  overwhelming  suffrage,  and  again  by 
*    plurality  that  seemed   hardly  possible   amid   such 
^olently  excited  factions,  and  a  third  time  by  a  vote 
n^ore  wonderful  than  the  first  and  larger  by  thousands 
^an  any  other  individual  has  ever  received  for  the 
office  of  Governor ;  you  can  but  feel  that  States  are 
i^ot  unmindful  of  the  defenders  of  their  civil  and  reli- 
gious privileges.     Your   separation  from   your   oavti 
P^trty  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity  and  the  early 
psat  of  your  official  couise,  to  follow  the  voice  of  duty, 
^  not  soon  be  forgotten.     The  zeal  and  ability  with 
^hich  you  have  resented  the  wrongs  of  Massachusetts 
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and  defended  American  sentiments,  will  be  widely  ap- 
preciated  when  sectional  and  selfish  jealousies  have 
passed  by,  and  these  States  unite  to  remove  domestic 
grievances  with  as  much  heart  as  they  once  united  to 
destroy  foreign  oppression.  May  the  testimonies  of 
the  "  final  bar  "  be  as  favorable  to  you  as  the  verdicts 
of  time. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Honorable 
Council,  and  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  accept  the  sympathies  and  congratu- 
lations of  this  occasion.  It  is  no  light  thing  to  be  the 
representatives  of  the  intelligent  and  cultivated  people 
of  this  highly  honored  Commonwealth.  You  repre- 
sent not  merely  those  who  live  on  American  soil,  but 
those  who  are  Americans  in  hearty  freemen  in  politics 
and  religion.  They  commit  to  their  legislators  the 
great  public  interests.  The  speed  with  which  you 
have  organized  will  be  the  symbol  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  you  will  discharge  the  public  business.  In  both 
your  preparatory  and  after  arrangements,  you  will  con- 
trast happily  with  Congressional  legislators,  who  if 
they  had  reverence  enough  for  religion  to  open  their 
session  with  a  sermon,  would  find  their  wise  and  pious 
design  frustrated  imless  they  showed  greater  activity 
in  t>i'gHnizing  to  receive  it.  Time  is  not  eternity ;  if 
it  was,  this  long  party  skirmishing  might  be  more 
^i*sily  justifiiHl.  The  position  of  the  country  is  im- 
^rtJittit  enough  to  lead  men  to  feel  that  they  need  not 
^*p<fttoU  w  much  breath  in  defining  their  own  position, 
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^Hcli  may  not  be  of  so  great  importance.     There  is 

ample  time  for  all  public  business,  but  not  so  ample 

that  if  men  are  prodigal  of  the  beginning  of  a  session, 

they  can  so  lengthen  it  as  to  save  them  from  enacting 

unmatured  bills,  or  consigning  them  as  fossils  for  the 

speculations  of  future  legislators.     A  debate  dra\^Ti 

out  without  limit  will  be  foimd  to  end  without  wisdom, 

and  the  final  activity  of  some  legislative  bodies  instead 

of  atoning  for   their  first   neglect  only  doubles   the 

shame  and  sorrow  of  their  expiring  existence.     Let 

him  that  "  giveth  wisdom  liberally,"   enlighten  you. 

Let  the  truth  of  God  prepare  you  to  sustain  useful 

institutions  in  this  world  and  to  enter  the  world  of 

realities.     You  hasten  to  a  bar  where  your  public  and 

private  acts  are  to  be  reviewed,  and  your  earthly  trusts 

ibrever  resigned.     "  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  stand- 

etb  take  heed  lest  he  fall.'' 
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Obobbsd,  That  four  thousand  copies  of  the  Election  Sermon,  deliv- 
ered by  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  D.  D.,  before  the  Executive  and  the 
two  Branches  of  the  Legislature,  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Legislature. 

WILLIAM  STOWE,  Clerk, 


That  part  of  the  Sermon,  included  under  the  second  head,  was  not 
spoken  at  the  delivery. 


SERMON. 


Ldkx  vn.  5. 
For  lie  k>Teth  our  nation,  and  he  hath  built  xu  a  synagc^e. 

The  two  thoughts  are  joined,  not  accidentally,  not 
artificially,  but  by  a  natural  law.  In  the  habit  of  the 
Hebrew  mind,  which  was  speaking, — in  the  character 
of  the  public-spirited  officer  for  whom  that  praise  and 
that  plea  were  spoken, — those  ideas  lived  harmoniously 
together,  a  bond  of  organic  imity  between  them,  and 
each  more  vital  for  the  other.  By  the  march  you  have 
just  made  fix)m  the  State  House  to  this  sanctuary,  you 
have  given  another  deliberate  confession,  and  offered 
one  more  public  symbol,  that  they  were  both  true, 
and  that  their  mutual  relation  is  a  truth  also.  The 
love  of  country  and  reverence  for  God :  their  conjunc- 
tion here  was  no  rhetorical  device,  nor  local  Judaistic 
sentiment,  but  a  permanent,  philosophical,  imchange- 
able  reality.  It  was  not  a  fact  then  for  the  first  time, 
or  the  last  No  matter  though  the  centurion  was  a 
citizen  only  by  adoption.     The  association  was  just 


as  vivid,  for  that,  between  the  people^s  good  and  the 
worship  of  the  Most  High.  It  is  not  the  rule,  but  it 
happens, — it  happened  then, — that  the  foreigner,  by  the 
very  freshness  with  which  the  genius  of  an  advanced 
economy  salutes  him,  and  by  its  contrast  with  oppres* 
sive  institutions  that  he  has  outgrown,  enters  farther 
into  its  real  meaning  than  the  sluggish  and  sordid  native. 
Probably  the  centurion  was  more  profoundly  imbued 
with  the  central  life  of  the  Hebrew  system  than  many 
of  the  straitest  of  the  Pharisees.  It  seems  he  was  dis- 
contented with  Paganism,  and  found  his  aspirations 
encouraged  and  his  affections  attracted,  by  the  sublime 
monotheism  of  Moses;  it  seems  he  loved  a  slave, 
and  was  so  catholic  as  to  bestow  his  liberality  on  a 
nation  of  which  he  was  not  bom ;  it  seems  he  was  so 
modest  and  reverent  as  to  shrink  fix)m  letting  the 
Lord  of  life  come  under  his  roof  These  are  not  slight 
nor  provincial  virtues,  in  any  age  or  land,  certainly  not 
too  common  in  our  own.  Nor  ought  it  to  surprise 
us  to  find,  in  a  nature  so  lofty  and  comprehensive,  a 
practical  faith  that  patriotism  and  religion, — the  State 
House  and  the  synagogue, — ^belong  together. 

We  can  go  farther  yet.  Down  at  their  lowest  roots 
and  life-springs,  these  principles  not  only  interlock, 
but  become  essentially  one  and  the  same.  Patriotism, 
that  is,  when  it  is  a  principle,  and  not  a  mere  blind 
instinct  of  the  blood,  is  an  outgrowth  and  a  part  of  the 
faith  and  honor  of  the  Almighty.  Analyze  it,  and 
you  will  see  it  so.     For  patriotism  is  only  disinterested 


Aevoldon  to  the  justice,  the  power,  the  protection,  the 
n^t,  embodied,  after  a  certain  fashion  and  d^ree,  in 
tbe  State  and  its  subjects.  It  is  not  attachment  to  the 
paichment  of  a  constitution,  to  the  letter  of  an  instru- 
ment, to  the  visible  insignia  of  authority,  to  a  strip  of 
painted  cloth  at  a  mast-head,  to  a  mass  of  legal  prece- 
doits  and  traditions,  nor  always  to  the  person  of  the 
soTereign.  It  is  not  a  personal  interest  in  the  people 
rf  the  nation,  for  the  most  of  one's  feUow-citizens  are 
nnknown,  and  the  few  that  are  met  may  awaken  no 
special  regard.  Instituted  ideas, — as  justice,  power, 
protection,— organized  into  a  national  government,  and 
lifted  up  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  are  what  in- 
tpie  an  intelligent  loyalty,  and  the  same  ideas  have 
their  perfect  embodiment  in  the  person  of  God.  On 
the  other  hand,  religion,  veneration  for  the  Creator, 
involves  a  consistent  regard  for  the  welfare  of  great 
bodies  of  his  family.  By  the  laws  of  the  human  na- 
toe  he  has  fashioned,  this  will  mount  to  enthusiasm, 
M  our  relations  to  any  one  body  grow  intimate,  or 
look  back  to  an  antiquity,  or  own  a  history  of  common 
offerings.  Less  elevated  elements  may  intermix.  But 
whichever  you  take  first, — the  feeling  for  the  State, 
or  for  the  God  of  States, — the  other  clings  to  it,  and 
comes  logically  with  it. 

So  the  State,  through  you,  its  temporary  representa- 
tives and  civil  ministers,  bends  here  to-day  before  the 
Bttler  of  rulers.  Legislation  comes  to  the  Church, 
Bot  primarily  to  hear  a  sermon   from  a  man,  but  to 
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adore  the  Supreme  Lawgiver,  and  to  supplicate  lights 
Our  Fathers,  best  builders  of  empire,  on  the  whole^^ 
that  the  world  has  seen  since  the  Great  Emancipatoi* 
of  Israel  compacted  a  Commonwealth  of  fugitives,  ofB 
which  Jehovah  was  the  head, — our  Fathers,  takings 
that  for  their  model,  when  they  ordained  this  ceremony 
of  election  worship,  believed  in  it.     With  them   the 
ceremony  was  a  faith.     If  it  ever  sinks  into  a  mere 
routine, — the  ghastly  effigy  of  a  departed  sincerity, — 
it  will  be  because  some  generation  has  not  honesty  and 
courage  to  drop  the  form  with  the  life,  but  is  willing 
to  keep  credit  with  superstition  by  continuing,  for  con- 
siderations of  policy,  a  sanctimonious   pageant  out  of 
which  the  soul  has  ebbed  away.     For,  saying  nothing 
either  of  religion  or  of  patriotism,  it  is  only  when  man 
is  emptied  of  his  manliness,  that  he   consents  to  go 
through  a  solemn  performance  that  is  emptied  of  its 
heart.     And,  let  it  be  added  just  here,  when  there  are 
cant  and  make-believe  at  Church,  it  will  not  be  strange 
if  presently  there  are  fraud  and  falsehood  at  the  State 
House ;  for  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  with  reason  that 
men  who  undertake  a  deception  on  the  Omniscient,  and 
act  a  part  before  themselves,  will  be  restrained  from 
overreaching  one  another,  and  cheating  the  people. 

I  have  no  occasion,  therefore,  to  wander  far  for  my 
subject.  It  lies  before  me  in  your  coming  here,  and 
we  are  shut  up  to  it.  I  have  to  speak  first  of  the 
personal  character  of  a  Christian  Citizen,  and  then  of 
the  honest  Legislator;  and  since  it  is  the  blessing  of 


our  system  that  citizen  and  l^^Iator  are  united  in 
one,— our  rulers,  as  the  Prophet  put  it,  being  of  our- 
Bdyes,  and  our  governors  proceeding  from  the  midst  of 
us,— the  one  of  these  topics  will  pass,  by  a  natural 
tiaasition  and  progress,  into  the  other. 

I.    Nor  need  I  detain  you  with  much  amplification 
m  the  propensity  in  all  partially  Christianized  states 
of  society  to   separate  what  are  here  joined, — to  di- 
vorce public  affairs,  that  is,  from  the  control  of  the 
Gospel,  and  so  to  unchristianize  government     Such  a 
tendency  may  be  briefly  disposed  of,  I  think,  in  this 
way.    If  it  will   stand  out  in  the  light  and  defend 
itself, — and  not  merely  creep  under  the  poor  shelter  of 
an  unthinking  timidity,  or  an  irrational  selfishness, — 
it  must  pursue  one  of  three  lines  of  argument;  for 
there  is  no  fourth  for  it.     It  must  maintain  either,  1. 
That  religion  is  inferior  to  politics,  as  an  interest  of 
humanity, — ^which  would  be  virtual  atheism, — a  denial 
of  God,  as  God,  supreme ;  or,  2.  It  must  maintain  that 
religion  and  politics  are  naturally  hostile  to  one  another, 
the  admission  of  religious   obligation   damaging   po- 
Utical   success, — ^which  is   practical   infidelity,  i.  e.  a 
denial  of  the  absolute  character  which  religion  takes 
in  the   teaching  of  Christianity ;  or  else,  3.  It  must 
maintain  that  while  both  are  legitimate  ideas,  and 
capable  of  being  represented  by  legitimate  institutions, 
their   provinces  are  distinct,  and   their  objects   best 
achieved  by  keeping  them  apart ;  which,  so  far  as  it  is 
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not  atheistic  and  infidel  both,  is  simply  absuid; 
because  it  amounts  to  saying  that  a  man,  or  a 
community  of  men,  can  have  such  a  thing  as  a 
Christian  character  separate  fix)m  those  vital  social 
relations,  and  those  duties  of  life  by  which  the  char- 
acter is  made  up.  So  much  of  attempts  to  wrench 
asunder  what  the  Divine  constitution  of  things  has 
married  into  one,  and  what,  as  I  said,  taere  one  in  the 
centurion  of  the  text,  as  in  every  Christian  citizen. 

But  what  is  more  deserving  of  your  careful  notice, 
because  a  truth  apt  to  be  disguised  by  subtler  kinds  of 
sophistry,  is,  that  every  such  attempt,  whether  open  or 
occult,  ends  practically  in  the  first  of  the  three  errors 
just  supposed, — ^i.  e.  in  subordinating  the  claims  of 
religion  to  the  claims  of  politics, — ^which  then  instantly 
become  by  that  act,  false  and  vicious  politics.  When 
a  people  begin  to  dissever  their  obligations  as  Chris- 
tians from  their  obligations  as  citizens,  it  is  never  long 
before  the  first  class  of  obligations  become  secondary, 
and  they  are  ready  to  break  the  laws  of  God,  in 
managing  the  machinery  that  dispenses  the  offices  and 
patronage  of  the  State.  God  and  Mammon  never 
become  co-ordinate  powers,  nor  even  enter  into  treaty ; 
and  as  soon  as  any  department  of  life,  like  political 
action,  bereaves  itself  of  religious  guidance,  it  becomes 
at  once  unmitigated  mammon.  If  they  divide,  religion 
sinks  into  a  mere  client.  Because,  there  are  always 
commercial  advantages  which  Government  is  able  to 
multiply,  and  material  interests  which  it  can  secure — 
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trade,  castomrliouses,  corporations,  post-offices,  public 
works,  legal  protection  to  property, — and  these  will 
be  liad  at  any  rate,  by  men  who  are  willing  to  turn 
leligion  into  a  comer,  or  lock  it  up  in  a  meeting-house^ 
In  such  a  sense  as  this,  the  subjection  of  the  Church 
to  the  State  is  a  mischief  of  much  larger  extent  than 
the  theory  technically  known  by  that  name.     In  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars  in  England,  the  doctrine  took 
a  specific  shape,  and,  reaching  out  from  its  Germanic 
origin,  formed  a  British  sect  that  made  it  known  to 
bistory.     But  there  is  a  virtual  Erastianism,  where 
there  is  no  church  establishment,  and  no  crown  to 
wrangle  for  its  patronage.     Let  the  Church  represent 
the  Christianized  life,  power  and  principles  of  a  people ; 
and  let  the  State  represent  those  regulations  that  pro- 
^e  for  the  external  welfere  of  society, — ^which  was 
Mr.  Webster's  definition, — and  there  has  been  no  age 
when  the  State  has  not  aggressed  upon  the  Church. 
For  there  has  been  no  age  when  men's  outward  com- 
fort has   not  seduced  their  conscience ;  no    country 
where  grasping  passions  have  not  made  war   upon 
righteousness  ;  no  people  in  the  whole  period  since 
the  office-seeking  sons  of  Z^ebedee  applied  for  places 
at  the  right  hand  and  left  of  the  expected  Prince, 
^wn  to  the  city  of  Washington  as  it  has  looked  since 
the  first  of  December,  in  which  multitudes  have  not 
heen  more  willing  to  attest  their  affection  for  their 
nation  by  accepting  its  emoluments,  than,  like  the  cen- 
turion, by  building  its  synagogues. 


And  yet,  my  friends,  what  warrant  is  afforded,  either 
by  experience,  or  by  the  word  of  Heaven,  or  by  the 
nature  of  things,  for  supposing  that  national  safety  is 
compatible  with  any  less  strictness  of  moral  life  than 
individual  safety  is  ]  or  that  those  retributive  rules  of 
God,  which  require  the  loss  of  power  as  a  penalty  for 
the  abuse  of  privilege,  which  drag  every  secret  abomi- 
nation to  judgment,  linking  sin  to  damnation,  will  be 
somehow  evaded  by  masses  of  men,  while  they  hold  for 
men  one  by  one  ?  as  if  God's  hand  were  too  unskilful 
to  feel  through  the  intricacies  of  a  crowd,  or  his  eye  so 
infirm  as  to  be  bewildered  by  the  pompous  iniquity  of 
office !  Whenever  America  shall  be  thoroughly  com- 
mitted to  a  line  of  policy  that  rejects  those  officers 
which  are  peace  and  those  exactors  which  are  right- 
eousness ;  whenever  it  shall  resign  the  election  of  its 
law-makers  and  rulers  into  the  hands  of  cunning 
cabals,  to  the  chicane  of  talkative  persons  whose  only 
principle  of  suffice  is  a  determination  to  put  certain 
labelled  candidates  in,  right  ^or  wrong,  and  to  keep 
certain  proscribed  candidates  out,  wrong  or  right, — ^so 
giving  over  its  Capitol  and  Cabinet  to  brawling  tongues 
and  embezzling  fingers ;  whenever  it  shall  consent  to 
seat  on  the  high  Bench  of  Justice  political  debaters 
instead  of  Judges  of  the  Law,  and  to  take  from  that 
Bench  sophistries  and  special  pleas  of  partisan  self- 
interest  instead  pf  impartial  interpretations  of  the 
Constitution, — whenever  it  lifts  to  power  those  who 
care  more  for  the  world's  applause  and  money,  than 
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for  God's  worship,  so  violating  the  condition  given  in 
the  text,  then,  infallibly  shall  the  warning  also  of  the 
context  be  fulfilled.  They  shall  come  from  the  East 
and  the  West,  and  God  shall  take  away  the  kingdom 
from  you,  and  give  it  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the 
fruits  thereof. 

God  knows  who  can  be  trusted.  Bad  governments 
fleem  to  succeed  for  a  while ;  but  their  fame  only  lifts 
them  up  into  a  more  conspicuous  post,  that  the  mock- 
cry  of  their  coronation  may  be  more  widely  instructiva 
For  the  permanence  of  power,  there  needs  a  select 
sacramental  band,  and  enough  to  control  the  commu- 
nity, of  brave-hearted,  God-fearing,  consecrated  men — 
needs  these  more  than  the  amplest  revenue,  the  most 
splendidly  appointed  navy,  the  mightiest  fortifications, 
or  the  loftiest  roofed  arsenals.  If  "  saints  "  meant,  as 
it  ought  to  mean,  men  of  manly  righteousness,  and 
not  men  of  cunning  or  cruel  piety,  we  might  all  join 
the  Fifth  Monarchists,  and  pray  for  "  the  reign  of 
God's  people."  The  best  system  of  national  defence 
is  the  organization  of  character.  No  State  House 
presents  a  venerable  front,  after  it  becomes  a  nest  of 
nnclean  birds, — demagogues  who  have  bartered  their 
principles  to  get  there,  or  carried  them  there  for  a  mar- 
kt.  If  Congress  is  to  be  the  country's  council, — or 
indeed  if  it  is  to  leave  any  country  long  to  be  coun- 
*Ued  for, — you  must  stock  it  with  hearts  whose  faith 
is  vital,  and  not  traditional,  in  the  justice  of  Almighty 
God.    No  judiciary  can  decree  law  or  equity  from  a 


durable  bench,  if  the  men  that  sit  there,  however 
learned  or  large  of  brain,  have  forgotten  that  they 
are  themselves  forever  on  trial  at  the  great  assize  of 
eternity.  It  is  little  that  the  members  of  a  cabinet 
talk  in  twenty  tongues,  or  issue  diplomatic  papers  that 
rouse  domestic  pride  and  foreign  jealousy,  if  they 
never  speak  the  one  simple  language  of  child-like 
hearts  to  the  Father  of  Truth,  with  whom  lies  are 
abominations.  And  what  is  spiritual  law  for  the 
president  and  his  secretaries,  for  judges  and  legislar* 
tors,  is  law  for  the  humblest  of  the  subjects.  It  will 
be  seen  yet,  truly  as  the  maxims  of  passing  dynasties 
and  parties  must  be  adjourned  for  the  ideas  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  every  faithful  disciple,  standing 
in  his  lot  for  the  command  to  love  God  and  man,  is 
a  better  patriot  than  the  statesman  who  seeks  every 
kind  of  honor  but  that  which  comes  from  on  high. 
For  the  statesman  ought  also,  and  first,  to  be  Christ's 
man  ;  patriotism  without  Christianity  is  not  a  strong 
sentiment ;  he  who  has  resolved  to  stand  on  the  side 
of  God,  is  the  best  friend  of  his  country  that  any 
coimtry  can  have;  and  there  is  no  earthly  country 
good  enough  to  be  loved  safely,  except  the  love  of  it 
be  hallowed  by  feith  in  a  better  country,  even  an 
heavenly. 

In  this  spiritual  sense,  not  by  an  ecclesiastical  or 
prelatical  control,  the  State  is  really  but  a  dependent 
on  the  society  of  Christ  Instead  of  the  church  being 
a  subaltern  to  the  government,  government  is  ancillary 
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to  the  church.     The  church  is  the  religion  of  Jesus 
organized,  of  whatever  sect,  and  of  all  sects  where  faith 
in  Jesus  is,  going  forth  to  redeem  and  bless  humanity 
with  the    heavenly  doctrines  of   freedom,   equality, 
holiness  and  love.     Has  the  civil   State  any  higher 
function  than  thati     Has  any  empire  so  exalted   a 
sovereign?     So   far  the  theocratic  idea  is  just,  that 
every  nation  should  have  God  for  its  acknowledged 
ruler,  and  make  every  custom  and  institution  in  it 
loyal  to  that  heavenly  supremacy.     I  can  imagine  no 
loftier  conception  of  hxmian  society  than  that.     Every 
avenne  of  the  national  life  should  be  a  channel  for  the 
&ee  course   of  the  divine   spirit,  every  legislature  a 
school  of  practical  theology,  every  court  house  a  sol- 
emn vindicator  of  the  oppressed,  and  every  city,  village, 
and  home,  a  nursery  of  strong  and  beautiful  souls. 

n.  Christian  citizenship,  then,  is  the  true  foundar 
tion  of  national  greatness.  But  who  are  Christian 
citizens?  Something  more  definite  and  determined 
than  mere  men  of  compliance  with  the  conventional 
decencies  of  civilization — ^not  mere  "barbarians  in 
troadcloth." 

Something  more  is  necessary  to  being  the  citizen 
rf  a  Christian  State  than  barely  living  in  it.  Because 
I  tread  imder  my  feet,  as  I  go  about  my  private  busi- 
i^ess,  a  certain  soil  which  has  been  marked  off  by  sur- 
^yors,  and  called  by  the  geographic  name  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  because  I  avail  myself  of  its  various  local 
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provisions  for  the  more  advantageous  pursuit  of  cer 
tain  selfish  ends,  do  I  therefore  deserve  to  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  State's  proper  citizens  ?  In  matter, 
mere  physical  presence  constitutes  a  claim  to  be  called 
by  a  local  name.  Holyoke,  whatever  the  character  of 
the  prospect  from  it,  is  a  Massachusetts  mountain; 
and  Cochituate,  whether  its  waters  be  pure  or  foul,  is 
a  Massachusetts  lake, — as  a  quantity  of  building 
materials  fashioned  into  a  dwelling  within  the  limits 
of  this  city  makes  a  Boston  house.  So,  for  the  mere 
purposes  of  a  census,  or  for  the  assessment  of  a  capita- 
tion-tax, or  for  convenience  of  description,  it  may  be 
said  of  a  person  that  he  is  a  Massachusetts  man,  irre- 
spective  of  his  convictions,  or  his  character,  his  loyalty, 
or  his  treachery.  But  you  will  see  that  the  moment 
you  take  up  such  a  designation  for  thoughtful  reflec- 
tion, or  a  sober  analysis,  you  must  make  it  cover  som^ 
thing  besides  the  bare  fact  of  inhabiting.  You  can 
apply  the  term  citizenship,  then,  only  to  such  as  pos- 
sess a  certain  Massachusetts  spirit,  and  are  morally 
assimilated  to  the  genius  of  the  State's  institutions. 

We  shall  begin  at  a  safe  point  if  we  say  that  the 
fii-st  qualification  consists  in  an  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  which  the  government  organizes^ 
and  of  the  ideas  which  it  represents.  Every  political 
institution  is  the  visible  exponent  of  an  invisible 
thought.  Every  charter,  compact,  bill  of  rights,  written 
law-book,  or  established  custom  of  civil  administra^ 
tion,  is  an  attempt  to  realize  in  practice  some  idea  in 
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the  governing  mind.     If  that  governing  mind  is  an 
autocrat,  or  even  monarch,  you  will  have  embodied 
the  idea  of  irresponsible  dominion,  or  pure  despotism, 
like  the  old  eastern  tyrannies,  or  like  modem  Russia, 
where  oidy  the  smallest  check  is  imposed  by  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  nobles.     K  it  is  a  landed  aristocracy, 
of  caste,  conquest,  or  hereditary  rank,  you  will  have 
Feudalism,  as  in  the  middle  ages.     If  it  is  a  combi- 
natiou  of  royal  prerogative  and  popular  will,  you  have 
a  limited  monarchy,  vidth  parliament  and  crown,  as  in 
Gieat  Britain.     If  it  is  a  majority  of  the  people,  you 
have  a  limited  democracy,  as  vidth  ourselves.      Some- 
times this  central  and  radical  idea  of  the  Government 
is  formally  set  forth  in  a  Declaration,  as  with  a  Con- 
stitutional Power  like  the  United  States.     Sometimes 
it  is  expressed  only  in  the  aggregate  of  usages,  prece- 
dents and  maxims,  of  an   empire,  or  of  some  petty 
court  or  chieftain's  castle.     But  whether  its  utterance 
be  direct   or   indirect,  in  words   or   practices,  it   does 
somehow  get  uttered,  and  by  its  consequences  it  is  felt. 
The  business  of  an  historical  student  is  not  merely  to 
feam  the  outward  succession  of  events,  the  sajdngs  and 
of  the  several  kingdoms,  but  it  is  to   compre- 
those  hidden  principles  lying  below  the  surface 
like  seeds  under  the  ground,  out  of   which  empires 
^i  their  epochs  have  germinated,   and  sprung   up, 
opening  their  beneficent   or  baleful  foliage,  bearing 
their  nutritious  or  poisonous  fruit 
So  also  of  the  present.     It  is  one  thing  to  go  through 
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the  mechanical  functions  of  voting  for  law-maker^^ 
year  by  year,  or  obeying  laws  after  they  are  made,  and 
quite  another  to  enter  into  an  intelligent  apprehension 
of  the  great  thoughts  which  lived  in  the  minds  of  the 
men  by  whom  the  whole  structure  of  the  Government 
was  founded,  and  which  still  live  in  the  heart  of  the 
Government  itself.  It  is  this  last  which  every  man 
ought  to  have  attained  before  he  is  worthy  to  be  re- 
garded as,  in  any  lofty  acceptation,  a  citizen. 

Libanius,  quoted  by  Montesquieu,  says,  that  at 
Athens  a  stranger  who  intermeddled  with  the  assem- 
blies of  the  People  was  punished  with  death.  If  this 
was  summary  and  cruel,  it  proved  the  sanctity  attached 
to  political  action, — the  faith  that  a  distinctive  civil 
education  was  indispensable  to  it, — that  the  popular 
sources  of  power  should  be  kept  pure,  and  thus 
attested  the  reality  of  the  democratic  profession.  An 
illegal  vote  was  usurpation,  and  ignorance  was  a 
milder  form  of  rebellion. 

I  am  not  referring  here  to  the  advantages  of  a  gen- 
eral education.  I  accord,  of  course,  heartily  with  all 
that  can  be  argued  in  behalf  of  that.  There  can  be 
no  right  citizenship  at  this  day  without  intellectual 
activity.  But  over  and  beyond  this  I  insist  on  the 
importance  of  a  special  branch  of  science, — of  a  better 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  which 
underlie  and  animate  our  political  system.  Proudly 
as  we  boast  of  our  promiscuous  cultivation,  I  believe 
that  we  are  in  great  danger  of  national  damage  from 
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indifference  just  at  that  point.  We  take  too  much 
for  granted  We  are  driven  to  the  ballot-box  once  a 
year  in  gangs,  by  little  knots  of  self-constituted  leaders 
in  caucuses,  who  mean,  by  indirect  process,  to  dictate 
the  votes  and  take  the  offices.  Or  else  we  follow  some 
party  champion,  who,  let  him  know  never  so  much,  is 
certainly  not  endowed  with  a  vicarious  knowledge  that 
shall  atone  for  our  ignorance,  and  who  may  possibly, 
on  the  very  theatre  whei-e  he  has  gained  his  experience 
and  his  eloquence,  have  encoimtered  temptations,  too 
strong  to  be  resisted,  to  imbibe  the  duplicity  and  the 
trickery  of  a  demagogue. 

I  would  have  every  child,  therefore,  carefully  and 
conscientiously  taught  those  distinctive  ideas  which 
constitute  the  substance  of  our  Constitution,  and 
which  determine  the  policy  of  our  politics.  He  should 
know  wherein  his  own  government  differs  from  other 
governments.  He  should  be  able,  on  his  own  informa- 
tion, and  not  depending  on  any  mtcrcsted  meddler,  to 
tell  when  there  is  a  departure  from  the  true  course, 
where  an  abuse  begins,  and  where  a  peril  threatens. 
And  to  this  end,  there  ought  forthwith  to  be  intro- 
duced into  our  common  schools  a  simple,  comprehen- 
sive manual,  adapted  to  juvenile  minds  and  to  the 
whole  country,  whereby  the  needed  tuition  should  be 
planted  at  that  early  period.  It  is  absurd  that  our 
Pnpils  should  go  on,  through  the  whole  term  of  their 
preparation  for  life,  committing  the  rules  of  a  gram- 
mar, the  facts  of   geography,  and  the  calculations  of 
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arithmetic,  to  the  total  neglect  of  the  principles  of  th^^ 
legislation  under  which  they  are  to  live,  of  the  fact^ 
of  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  and  of  the  con^^ 
stitution  of  their  liberties.  It  may  be  the  low  instinct 
of  a  money-making  age  to  desire  only  a  knowledge  how 
to  reckon  profit  and  loss.  But  will  it  not  be  at  least 
as  sensible,  and  far  more  patriotic,  to  covet  an  acquaint- 
ance with  those  grand  laws  of  social  order  and  protec- 
tion under  which  all  our  trafiic  is  prosecuted,  by  which 
all  our  prosperity  is  shielded,  and  which  alone  can 
make  any  successful  or  honorable  enterprise  possible  1 
Among  us,  a  neglect  of  this  sort  of  culture  is  with- 
out excuse.  It  is  made  so  equally  by  the  freedom  of 
opportimity,  guarantied  by  all  the  arrangements  of  our 
educational  apparatus,  and  by  the  simplicity  of  the 
government  itself,  which  is  to  be  studied.  An  Aus- 
trian peasant,  a  Russian  serf,  Italian  lazzaroni,  have 
a  plausible  apology  for  being  in  the  dark  respecting 
the  laws  they  live  under,  for  the  laws  themselves  are 
kept  in  the  dark ;  and  then  the  subject  is  held  so  far 
under  them,  that  he  cannot  lift  himself  up  to  look  at 
them.  In  some  of  these  cases,  no  school-house  door 
stands  open  to  him ;  a  stifled  press  defrauds  him,  or  a 
mercenary  one  hoodwinks  him ;  an  "  Index  Expurga* 
tortus  "  screens  from  him  what  he  most  wants  to  know, 
and  tyranny  silences  the  instruction  which  he  has  the 
best  right  to  hear.  To  say  that  it  is  otherwise  with 
us,  is  only  to  repeat  the  common-place  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  election  sermons.     Yet  professional 
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and  trading  politicians,  for  purposes  of  their  own,  have 
the  effrontery  to  tell  us  that  nobody  is  fit  to  legislate, 
nor  to  form  parties,  nor  to  discourse  on  public  matters, 
bat  those  who,  like  themselves,  hold  a  professional  key 
to  the  secret     Doubtless,   if  legislation   consists  in 
making  the  many  the  tools  of  promoting  a  few,  if 
drilling  parties  is  tantamount  to  framing  a  conspiracy 
of  plunder,  and  if  discoursing  on  public  matters  is 
the  art  of  compounding  falsehood,  detraction  and  in- 
Bolence,  then  doubtless  they  may  be  left  to  enjoy  a 
monopoly  of  political  science.     Such  characters  flour- 
ish among  us, — just  as  the  rankest  weeds  grow  in  the 
fettest  soil, — ^for  the  very  reason  that  our  admirable 
system  of  government  is  so  well  able  to  go  alone,  that 
the  consequences  of  individual   apathy  are   slow   to 
appear.    But  those  consequences  will  not  be   post- 
poned forever ;  the  everlasting  laws  of  national  retri- 
bution are  not  to  be  defeated ;  ignorance  and  careless- 
ness are  seeds  that  will  yield  their  harvest  of  calamity 
and  shame. 

The  next  qualification  for  good  citizenship  I  men- 
tion is  a  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  government 
There  needs  a  feeling  in  the  heart  for  one's  country,  as 
^ell  as  a  comprehension  of  its  presiding  principles  and 
Its  informing  ideas  by  the  intellect ;  because  a  nation, 
^hich  is  only  a  kind  of  collective  and  conscious  per- 
son, has,  in  some  sort,  a  heart  of  its  own,  as  well  as  a 
brab, — and  so  a  characteristic  temper,  or  quality,  to 
be  loved  or  hated,  to  be  sympathized  with,  or  repelled 
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by.     It  is  on  this  moral  sympathy  between  citizen  and 
government,  that  loyalty  and  patriotism  depend,  hardly 
less  than  on  intelligence.     You  know  how  loyalty  ii 
roused  to  enthusiasn\,  how  patriotism  flames  up  mto 
an  ardent  passion,  at  the  sight  of  a  national  edifice, 
fortification,  ship,  or  the  sound  of  national   airs  or 
watch-words.     There  is  no  intellectual  process  in  these 
cases, — no  deliberate  recurrence  to  ideas, — ^but  a  sud- 
den gush  of  feeling,  a  throb  out  of  the  heart.     Hence 
the  mere  sentiment  of  loyalty,  half-blind  but  enthusi- 
astic, has  often  been  found  most  impetuous  and  most 
heroic  in  those  periods  of  the  world,  and  those  states  of 
society  when  there  was  little  thinking,  but  an  abim- 
dance  of  feeling.     Still,  any  government  is  weak,  which 
has  not  this  vital  sympathy  between  the  spirit  of  its 
institutions  and  the  spirit  of  the  citizens. 

Now  it  often  happens  in  a  State  as  it  does  in  a 
family,  that  individuals  are  found  in  it,  who  are  out  of 
all  harmony  with  its  prevailing  sentiments.  There  is 
mere  physical  presence, — but  a  moral  discord, — an 
absence,  or  alienage,  of  the  heart.  The  body  is  native 
but  the  soul  foreign, — and  needing  some  other  natu- 
ralization than  a  formal  oath  of  allegiance  or  subscrip- 
tion before  a  magistrate.  Wherever  there  is  one  or 
more  of  such  sullen  and  uncongenial  inmates,  there  is 
a  chill  on  the  intercourse  of  the  household,  an  iceberg 
in  its  sunny  climate.  And  wherever  there  is  such  an 
element  of  estrangement  and  distrust  in  a  State,  there 
must  be  so  much  hindrance  to  its  prosperity,  so  much 
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material  for  disorganization  in  trying  times.  It  re- 
minds us  of  what  De  Maistre,  by  one  of  his  lively 
paradoxes,  calls  France,  at  one  period  of  her  history — 
**  A  repubUc  without  republicans," 

In  this  country  we  are  exposed  to  two  classes  where 
this  want  of  sympathy  has  a  tendency  to    appear. 
One  is  a  class   of  essential   anti-republicans,   partly 
monarchists  and  partly  aristocrats,  sometimes  cast  in 
npon  us  by  accident,  and  sometimes  growing  up  among 
us  by  anomaly.     People  are  found  in  our  democratic 
society  who  belong,  by  natural  affinity,  under  a  trans- 
atlantic emperor,  among  ultramontane    ecclesiastics, 
or  back  in  the  feudal  centuries.     They  are  full  of  the 
pride  of  caste,  fuU  of  hereditary  ambition,  coveting 
exclusive  privileges,  fond   of  badges   of  rank,  abso- 
lutists in    their   real   notions,  and   ridiculously   con- 
temptuous of  their  fellows  who  suffer  external  disad- 
vantages.    Such   persons,   however   democratic   their 
professions,  have  no  more  place  here  than  a  cardinal's 
tat  has  in  a  Methodist  meeting,  simply  because  they 
^  out  of  all  affinity  with  the  inmost  life  of  the  land. 
If  they  have  their  way,  unrestrained  by  custom  or 
policy,  they  yoke  the  weak  and  the  poor  under  a 
vassalage,  they  pamper  their  estates  and  add  splendor 
to  their  equipage  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  laborer, 
Aey  would  toss  up  their  caps  for  a  bold  and  conceited 
adventurer  with  a  crown  of  gems  on  a  brainless  head, 
or  they  would   institute   a  selfish  oligarchy,  taking 
good  care  to  be  themselves  inside  its  counsels.     A  great 
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many  restraints  may  keep  this  class  from  ever  opeobl 
acknowledging    themselves;    but  they  are  none  flu^ 
less  out  of  all  hearty  fellowship  with  the  true  8]^  J 
of  the  country,  and  ai-e  bad  citizens. 

There  is  another  class,  who,  instead  of  being  anti-i^ 
publicans,  are  ultra-republicans;  or  rather  they  an 
disorganizers  and  distractionists,  and  so  are  as  tmlj 
anti-republicans  as  their  opposites;  for  their  wild  aiid 
irresponsible  notions  are  incompatible  with  any  order 
or  law,  and  so  are  among  the  worst  enemies  a  legiti> 
mate  democracy  has  to  dread.     The  main  desire  of 
this  class  is  a  total  solving  of  all  restraints  on  the  pat- 
sions  and  the  individual  will.     Their  first  postulate  ii 
that  every  body  is  as  good  as  any  body.     The  liberty 
they  lust  after  is  liberty  to  swallow  their  fill  at  the  first 
stall, — the  liberty  of  untamed  animals. 

There  grows  up  among  us  an  excessive  and  morbid 
individualism,  begetting  an  arrogant  irreverence.  It 
obstructs  domestic  discipline,  going  down  into  the 
brains  of  young  children,  and  inflaming  in  them  a 
prurient  eagerness  to  spurn  at  parental  authority.  It 
runs  into  destructionist  speculations  on  theories  of 
social  order.  It  caricatures  the  generous  conceptions 
our  national  existence  grew  from.  It  writes  an  egotis- 
tical, fevered,  passionate,  foolish  literature.  It  rallies 
mobs.  It  perverts  democracy  into  demonism.  It  long9 
for  no  Christian  republic,  but  a  wild  riot  of  the  lusts  in 
its  heated  blood.  Sometimes  it  sits  in  its  study  and 
philosophizes  unbelief;  sometimes  it  haimts  a  German 
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bee^shop, — sometimes  a  reckless  pulpit;  sometimes 
it  simmers   in   social   bogs   and   fogs ;  sometimes   it 
sparkles  brilliantly  on  the  top  of  the  rocks.     Every- 
where it  is  a  traitor  and  a  rebel  to  the  country,  and 
because  it  spoils  the  Christian  citizen,  robs  the  nation 
of  its  rights.     Construe  independence  to  mean  an  un- 
limited license  to  do  as  you  please,  and  instead  of  the 
just  arbitraments  of  law,  with  precedents  and  expe- 
rience, calm  adjustment  and  sober  equity,  you  retreat, 
at  best,  upon  the  summary  instincts  of  the  injured 
party,  and  the  matches  of  brutal  violence.     Paul,  of 
Russia,  when  a  French  ambassador  incidentally  spoke 
to  him  of  some  man  of  consequence  in  St.  Petersburg, 
^stantly  and  impatiently  replied,  "  There  is  no  man  of 
consequence  in  this  empire,  save  the  man  with  whom  I 
liappen  at  any  moment  to  be  speaking,  and  so  long 
only  as  I  am  speaking  to  him  is  he  of  consequence." 
^Tiere  every  man  in  the  nation  feels  himself  of  the 
size  of  an  emperor,  that  language  will  be  in  the  bear- 
ing if  not  the  mouth  of  the  crowd.     And  what  is  im- 
pertinence in  manners  soon  becomes  insubordination 
in  temper.     It  is  the  misfortune  of  all  liberal  move- 
ments to  attract  about  them  malcontents  and  radicals. 
Such  false  alliances  tiy  the  strength  of  a  government. 
Wit  takes  up  this  crude  ingredient,  wisely  regulates  it, 
^iiverts  it  and  assimilates  it,  it  is  strong.     But  if  the 
disordered  matter  proves  too  much  for  the  digestive 
^crgy  of  the   constitution,    and  remains  discordant, 
^^  it  poisons  the  whole  health  of  the  body. 
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A  third  qualification  for  a  right  citizenship,  bemdei  * 
an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  govemmeiit 
and  a  sympathy  with  its  spirit,  is  a  practical  req^ectjw 
the  operation  ofitsfonns.    One  might  suppose,  indee^  , 
that  when  the  two  first  exist  the  third  must  uecessarilj 
follow.     I  think  we  do  find  instances,  however,  when 
the  government  is  both  understood  and  loved,  while 
its  regular  and  necessary  fimctions  are  treated  witk 
a  neglect  amounting  very  nearly  to  contempt.     Because 
the  forms  are  free,  and  the  acts  are  voluntary,  it  doei 
not  follow  that  they  are  trivial,   but  the   contrary. 
Among  us  respect  for  the  government  is  shown  in 
perfonning  all  the  primary  duties  that  attend  the  right 
of  suffrage.     Our  early  fathers  certainly  enjoy  a  repu- 
tation for  dignity  quite  as  high  as  we  can  emulate; 
yet  they  did  not  deem  it  beneath  them,  w^hatever  their 
station,  to  take  the  most  active  participation  in  all  the 
initiatory  steps  of  an  election.     Those  of  our  citizens 
who  stand  aloof  from  the  little  local  meetings   and 
movements  which  are  the  fountains  of  all  democratic 
power,  are  actuated  by  a  very  false  view  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities, or  else  by  a  very  foolish  pride ;  and  they 
are  handing  over  the  reins  of  rule  or  misrule,  as  fast 
as  they  can,  into  the  fingers  of  jobbers  and  charlatans. 
Neither  business,  nor  pleasure,  nor  imconcem,  nor  dis- 
gust at  vulgar  proceedings,  nor  any  other  cause,  ought 
to  deter  you  from  this  duty.     K  it  does,  the  country 
holds  you  chargeable  for  its  disgrace,  and  you  are  not 
good  citizens. 
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in.  So  we  pass  up  from  the  citizen  to  the  legisla- 
tor, which  two,  by  the  felicity  of  our  sjltem,  meet  in 
the  same  person — ^the  citizen-legislator. 

Jfothing  belongs  more  precisely  to  this    occasion, 
than  a  fresh  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  high  per- 
gonal character,  in  the  public  makers  of  law,  to  the 
^Dor  aad  safety  of  the  Commonwealth.     Let  us  not 
he  deceived.     There  are  laws  of  moral  influence  and 
fiioral  life,  above  those  that  are  voted  and  recorded,  so 
inwrought  into  man  and  his  institutions  by  the  Eternal 
Grod,  that  nothing  can  tear  them  out  without  dislocate 
ing  the  joints  of   the  structure,  and  nobody  can  break 
thcan  without  being  an  "  architect  of  ruin."     One  of 
these  is,  that  wrong  principle,  in  every  workman  whose 
Work  is  moral,  creeps  over,  and  subtly  spreads  itself, 
to  contaminate  and   damage  the  thing  he  works  in. 
Now,  the   legislator's  work  is  largely  moraL     It  has 
instantly  to  do  with  the  everlasting  distinction   be- 
tween right  and  wrong.     It  professes  to  guard  and 
fester  equity  and  truth.     It  is  the  avowed  organ  of  jus- 
tice.   It  is  the  terror  of  evil  doers,  and  the  praise  of 
them  that  do  well.    It  touches  the  most  sacred  interests 
of  society.     Its  special  and  legitimate  sphere  is  recti- 
tude, peace,  order,  between  man  and  man.     It   deals 
with  the  very  first  demonstrations    of  overt  integrity 
and  systematic  morality,  so  far  as  external  measures 
can.    Nor   are   the  laws   merely   an   enactment  and 
execution  of  the  moral  convictions  of  a  people,  as  is 
so  often  implied:  they  are  an  indirect  but  effectual 


educator  of  these  convictions  also, — constantly  forming 
the  public  colfccience,  and  raising  or  lowering  the  tone  J 
of  moral  life.     They  are  not  only  an  expression,  but  i 
an  influence, — not  only  a  sign  of  them  but  a  power 
upon  them. 

Now,  a  business  so  august  and  50  sacred  as  that 
cannot  be  intrusted  to  any  but  good  men, — ^righteow 
men, — sound  at  heart,  right  with  God,  true  to  hi^ 
manity, — men  that  can  neither  be  bought  off,  ii<v 
reasoned  off",  nor  frightened  off,  nor  flattered  off,  fiom 
the  simple  and  immutable  right. 

The   State    and    the    law,   persons  and  property, 
education   and    industry,  marriage  and  life,  are  not 
safe  in  the  hands  of  any  other  order  of  men.     You  say, 
good  laws  may  be  made   by  unprincipled   men.     So 
may  pious  sermons  be  preached  by  a  Godless  clergy. 
But  that  does  not  affect  the  truth,  that  down  at  the 
secret  channels  of  things,  and  flnally,  in  the  long  run, 
up  on  the  open  fields  of  history,  what  man  is  works  it- 
self mto  what  man  does — spmt  determines  life — ^prin- 
ciples shape  institutions.     Public  virtue  does  not  graft 
nor  grow  on  personal  iniquity.     Men  do  not  gather 
figs  of  thistles,  nor  of  a  bramble-bush  grapes,  nor  of 
tricky  and  profane  legislators  a  noble  and  Christian 
State. 

True,  the/orw  of  the  government  is  by  no  means  a 
matter  of  jndifference.  Here  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
underrated.  Yet  personal  character  wdll  sometimes 
override  even  the  sharpest  distinctions  in  that,  and  it 
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M  certainly  a  grander  eleraent.  A  Mexican  republic 
can  hardly  be  pronounced  better  than  an  English 
Monarchy.  Unless  we  live  in  some  consistency  with 
tte  pure  ideas  out  of  which  the  Ecvolution  sprang,  we 
^hsil  have  gained  no  more  by  a  change  of  rulers  than 
ftome  gained  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Taiquius.  Des- 
potism may  be  "democratized,"  but  it  is  still  despotism. 
A.  people  may  destroy  then-  tyrants  without  destroying 
tyianny ;  so  the  Romans  did ;  but  they  cannot  coriiipt 
their  law-makers  without  debilitating  their  laws. 

See,  by  a  little  careful  notice,  how  the  mischief 
results,  and  why  a  Massachusetts  legislator  should  be 
practically,  as  well  as  nominally,  an  honest.  Christian 
^Jtvan.    First  of  all,  you,  whom  the  people  have  chosen 
te  represent  them  in  the  government  are  set,  in  some 
measure,  to  be  exponents  of  public  viilue.     An  au- 
thority is  committed  to  you.     Each  of  you  in  his  own 
town,  village,  or  city,  is  marked  by  liis  election  as  a 
man  that  may  be  trusted.     Responsibility  widens  with 
rcs])ect.     The  young  look  to  you  for  examj^le.     'Jlie 
unsteady  quote  your  practice!     If  you  are  self-indul- 
gent, mean,  coarse,   double-tongued,  you .  will   harm 
your  neighborhood  on  a  larger  scale,  you  will  diffuse 
con-up tion  with  a  more  fatal  facility,  and  to  a  heavier 
judgment,  for  your  office. 

Again,  a  legislator  s  personal  sins  disgrace  the  in- 
stitutions he  tampers  with  in  the  eyes  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  so  they  are  un])atriotic  as  well  as  impious. 
Reverence  for  the  appointments  of  law  is  certainly  not 


too  common.  It  declines  alarmingly.  The  gener 
tions  are  not  growing  up  with  an  excess  of  loyalt^^ 
For  this  waning  veneration  toward  the  dignity  of  goy*^ 
emment,  the  "  powers  that  be,"  the  place,  the  assemr— 
blies,  the  processes  of  governmental  control,  it  is  fo^ 
you  to  consider  how  far  the  bearing  of  official  person^ 
is  accountable.  You  say,  institutions  may  be  re- 
vered whether  their  managers  are  noble  or  vulgar— 
But  it  happens  that  men  are  influenced  by  the  livings 
representatives  and  spokesmen  of  things,  quite  aflt 
much  as  by  the  things  themselves.  Mental  association, 
is  a  fact ;  and  a  government  is  judged  by  the  gov* 
emors. 

Thirdly,  moral  weakness  blunts  the  intellectual  per- 
ceptions. Every  time  a  man  is  false  to  the  highest 
leading  of  his  soul,  he  dwarfs  his  mind.  Law-makers 
want  every  faculty  their  Creator  gave  them,  and  in 
something  better  than  the  natural  condition, — sharp- 
ened, stimulated,  made  solid  and  strong.  Measures 
come  before  you  that  require  the  mind's  nicest  touch 
and  boldest  stroke, — ths  keenest  discrimination  and 
the  firmest  grasp, — the  quick  insight  and  the  patient 
reason.  These  are  intellectual  abilities  that  go  only 
with  habits  of  truth,  temperance,  chastity,  honesty. 
The  man  that  drags  himself  up  to  his  seat  after  a  night 
of  convivial  carousing,  his  brain  still  foggy  and  his 
eyes  vacant  with  the  profligacy  that  has  drenched  his 
soul,  is  no  fit  servant  to  stand  for  the  interests  of  man 
or  the  powers  ordained  of  God, — among  wise  states- 
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men  or  pare  patriots, — ^in  the  encounters  of  dignified 
debate,  or  the  difficulties  of  entangled  times.     Clear- 
ness of  the  head  waits  in  the  cmd  on  clear- 
ess  of  the  heart     The  sentence  of  retribution 
against  that  evil  work  may  not  be  executed  speedily, 
but  it  comes  at  last.     The  voluptuary  will  not  abro- 
gate the  immutable  penalty.     God  is  the  God  of  our 
whole  life.     Pure  waters  of  pure  fountains.     Never 
wisdom  out  of  folly ;  never  right  by  compromise  or 
collusion  with  wrong.     The  cunning  and  selfish  bar- 
gainer of  the  shop  and  the  market,  the  farmer  that 
dieats  in  weight  or  measure,  the  fradiilcnt  mechanic, 
the  lawyer  that  makes  exceptions  in  heaven's  command 
of  truth,  for  professional  lies,  the  exhorbitant  money- 
lender, the  gambling  broker, — all  these  will  can-y  their 
disordered  natures   and  their   mutilated   honor  with 
them  to  the  legislatur(%  and  there  they  will  barter 
away  rectitude  and  themselves  for  fees  or  votes.     Then 
a  carnival  of  the  appetites  will  supplant  the  dignities 
and  sterner  joys  of  our  beginnings ;  then  we  shall  be 
ashamed   to   recur   to   our   ancestral  annals,  just  as 
the  Roman  authorities,  of  a  corrupted  age,  were  afraid 
to   show  the  populace  the  old  code  of  Numa,  after 
it  had  been  dragged  from  its  obscurity,  lest  the  pal- 
pable inconsistency   should    rouse    indignation    into 
rebellion;  then  pleasure  will  become  the  scandalous 
substitute  for  patriotism, — just  as  enervated  Athens, 
when  truth  and  honor  were  lost,  "  dreaded  Philip  not 
as  the  enemy  of  her  liberty  but  of  her  luxury," — or  as 


the  emasculated  subjects  of  Augustus,  angry  at  his 
severities,  quelled  their  factions,  and  were  tamely  paci- 
fied, when  he  let  Pylades,  the  comedian,  come  back  to 
make  sport  for  them  in  the  theatre.     It  will  avail 
nothing  that  we  have  built  up  a  splendid  prosperity, 
and  that  our  numbers  have  increased  eight-fold  since 
we  were  a  people  and  a  power.     Numbers  and  pro- 
perty and  territory  are  as  effectual  to  break  an  over- 
grown and  corrupt  policy  to  pieces  as  to  confirm  a 
sound  one ;  and  we  shall  sink  under  a  law  of  God 
framed  before   Numa  meditated,   or    Philip  fought, 
or  Columbus   sailed.     My  friends,  you  will  see  the 
ancient  glories  of  our  Commonwealth  restored,  just  as 
far  as  you   restore  the    scrupulous   conscience    and 
the  righteous  character — and  with  them  the  high-bred 
manners  and  commanding  thought — of  those  men  who 
approached  the  magistrate's  trust  with  awe,  as  a  temple 
holy  to  the  Lord. 

Would  to  heaven  we  could  only  realize  this  simple 
and  everlasting  law  of  moral  life ;  that  the  stream  can- 
not rise  above  the  fountain !  There  is  an  unsightly 
spectacle,  not  unknown  in  our  own  legislative  annals. 
In  some  fitful  mood  of  conscience,  of  philanthropy,  a 
people,  or  its  representatives,  legislate  some  measure 
altogether  beyond  the  average  and  common  level  of 
tlieir  moral  life.  What  then  ?  IIow  long  can  such  a 
statute  stand?  What  will  be  its  efficacy  while  it 
remains?  Statute-book  and  people  both  are  only 
disgraced  presently  by    a  retreat    into  their  inferior 
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ffiondity.    Any  body  that  professes,  in  creed,  or  in 

dnl  decree,  above  its  faith,  is  guilty  of  cant,  if  not  of 

hypocrisy,  and  its  life  silently  eats  out  the  heart  of  its 

writtai  law.     We  do  nothing  effectually  but  what  we 

do  fix)m  the  foil  head-waters  of  honest  conviction. 

Bring  up  the  personal  sources  of  goodness,  and  your 

acts  will  put  on  a  consistent  grandeur. 

The  complaint  appears  to  gain  emphasis  aud  cur- 
rency, that  both  in  the  National  and  the  State  bodies, 
the  course  of  independent  and  impartial  l^slation  is 
seriously  obstructed  by  the   use   of  ambiguous   ma- 
chinery, and  by  appeals  to  sordid  motives.     I  do  not 
profess  to  know  the  absolute  or  the  relative  reason  for 
this  complaint.     This,  however,  is  certain,  and  chal- 
lenges consideration ;  within  a  few  years  past,  in  our 
State  legislature,  the  subject-matter  of  legislation  has 
undergone  a  remarkable  change.     There  is  a  vastly 
increased  proportion  of  private  bills — measures  that 
look  to  the  immediate  interests  of  individuals  or  cor- 
porations.    At  the  last  regular  session,  considerably 
more  than  half  the  Acts  and  Resolves  were  of  this 
nature.     Partly  this  is  inevitable :  TN-ith  the  passage  of 
time,  the  growth  of  commonwealths,  general  laws  get 
settled.     The   same  advance  calls  into  being  an  in- 
creased number   of  special   enterprises,  seeking  the 
protection,   or   patronage,   of  the   State.     Obviously 
there  comes  in,  with  this  tendency,  an  accumulating 
temptation  to  external  interference  with  the  opinions, 
judgments,  consciences  of  senators  and  representatives. 
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This  needs  no  proof.  The  lobby  speaks  for  itself^  and 
whatever  may  be  said  of  its  tactics,  its  geography  needs 
no  description.  Now,  let  it  be  granted  that  gross 
bribery,  that  open  and  direct  bids  of  money,  or  custom. 
in  business,  are  rare.  Granted  that  in  this  honorable 
body  of  men  before  me,  there  is  not  one  that  would 
not  spurn  such  an  approach  away  from  him  as  an 
atrocious  insult  to  his  manhood,  and  with  shame  and 
pity  for  the  depravity  capable  of  proposing  it.  Much, 
I  say,  yet  remains  behind  all  that.  It  remains,  I  sus- 
pect, proverbially  and  notoriously  true,  that  a  bill  is  by 
no  means  secure  which  is  left  simply  and  solely  to  its 
merits.  It  remains  proverbially  and  notoriously  true, 
that  not  a  few  measures  are  no  sooner  proposed,  than 
a  systematic  arrangement  and  plan  of  attack  are  made 
to  carry  it,  without  or  within,  by  other  appeals  than 
those  to  the  clear  judgment,  the  unbiassed  will,  the  im- 
partial and  honest  sense  of  the  members.  Conmiittees 
may  be  packed,  weeks  before  hand ;  prejudice  may  be 
enlisted ;  base  passion — envy,  jealousy,  avarice — ^kin- 
dled. Make  what  allowance  or  qualification  you 
please.  If  such  things  happen  only  once  in  a  session, 
it  is  cause  for  anxiety  and  alarm.  Or,  make  the  case 
one  of  pure  hypothesis ;  your  notice  of  the  matter  will 
still  be  profitable. 

Remember,  then,  first,  that  every  possible  question, 
proposition,  grant,  charter,  or  measure  whatsoever, 
that  can  come  before  you,  has  in  it  the  elements  of 
right  or  wrong,  justice  or  injustice,  and  is  to  be  judged 
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hfjovL  accordingly,  and  not  by  any  inferior  judgment. 
Bemember  that  it  is  as  true  to-day  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Heteew  l^islator,  that  "a  gift,"  that  is  a  bribe, 
<*blindeth  the  wise,"  and  that  the  capability  of  being 
bribed  has  ever  gone  with  treachery,  signalized  a 
decaying  state,  and  been  held  the  sure  precursor  of 
anaichy  and  overthrow.  Bemember  that  bribery  is 
none  the  less  bribery  for  coming,  not  in  the  shape  of 
gold  or  bank  notes,  but  in  that  of  an  electioneering 
lift,  or  a  professional  assistance,  or  a  supper  party. 
Sorely  it  must  be  a  strange  and  intolerable  morality 
that  distinguishes  whether  the  price  of  dishonor  is 
paid  mto  an  itching  palm,  or  on  to  a  proud  pair  of 
shoulders, — ^paid  to  a  man's  pocket,  or  his  politics,  or 
his  palate.  Financial,  political,  professional,  convivial, 
they  are  all  of  one  debauched  and  accursed  brood. 

I  know  it  may  be  said,  many  measures  are  brought 
fcnrard  that  seem  to  have  no  specific  quality  of  good 
or  evil;  it  is   immaterial  whether   you   vote  for   or 
against  them ;  you  do  not  sec  far  enough  into  them, 
or  trace  them  out  to  such  consequences,  as  to  make  it 
an  imperative  duty  to  favor,  or  to  oppose  them,  and  so 
you  may  foUow  your  own  interest  in  doing  the  one  or 
the  other.     This  seems  to  be  taking  refuge  from  moral 
responsibility  in  intellectual  stupidity.     But  it  will  not 
serve,  in  fact,  in  logic,  or  in  ethics.     The  truth  is,  no 
measure  proposed  is  thus  indifferent.     Every  one,  you 
alight  to  countenance,  or  you  ought  to  oppose.     Under- 
stood, the  bill,  however  small,  will  reveal  that  positive 


chamcter.     And  to  begin  to  tamper  with  your  pow^^ 
of  discrimination,  your  legislative  fidelity,  your  priva^* 
manliness,  by  balancing  off  your  own  interest  or  yo«-^ 
pet  project  with  some  fellow-member's, — Whelping  yoC^^ 
railroad   in   the   western   county  by  supporting   hi^^ 
justified  or  not,  in  an  eastern  one;  carrying  a  ban^B 
charter   at   home  by  helping  out  an  infirm   bridg^^ 
corporation  for  your  neighbor ;  or  making  an  insurance 
company  in  the  city,  or  next  autumn's  canvass,  pay  th^ 
way  of  a  company  where  you  are  a  stockholder,  oi^ 
your  nephew  is  a  director,  or   your  political  &ienc0 
wants  to  be  president, — all  this  is  to  pronounce  yourseliK 
below  the  level  of  the  moral  dignity  of  yoiu:  place— 
These   are   only  the   Tempter's  plausibilities, — Satan, 
transformed  into  the  angel  of  mutual  accommodation^ 
More  than  that,  it  is  just  as  profligate,  and  just  as 
dishonest,  to  be  hired  to  run  from  your  seat,  when  a 
vote  is  to  be  taken,  as  to  be  hired  to  stay  there  and  vote 
on  the  wrong  side,  only  in  that  case  you  add  the  mean- 
ness of  a  coward,  with  the  ignominy  of  a  truant  and 
a  trimmer,  to  the  guilt  of  a  knave.     Gentlemen,  what* 
ever  else  we  lose,  let  us  cling  to  our  brave,  unspotted 
ancestral  honor.     No  one  measure  can  possibly  be  put 
before  you,  by  governor's  message  or  people's  petition, 
in  all  this  session,  so  vital,  so  momentous,  so  supreme, 
as  that  principle.     Imagine  James  Otis  and  Samuel 
Adams  foisting  projects  through  the  forms  of  law  by 
mutual    compensation!     Imagine  John   Adams   and 
Benjamin  Lincoln  dodging  a  vote !     You  must  pardon 


the  half  profane  hj-pothesis.  And  that  you  may  spare 
the  State  a  reproachful  contrast,  take  care  that  the 
time  never  come  to  us,  when  it  can  be  said,  in  our 
capitol,  as  by  an  old  statesman  of  another  stamp  and 
grade,  that  he  could  never  obtain  the  grant  of  six- 
pence for  a  poor  and  deserving  claimant,  but  that 
he  could  always  carry  a  felony  without  benefit  of 
deigy. 

Doubtless  it  is  a  deplorable  condition  of  a  people 
if  they  do   not   recognize   their  divinely   appointed 
leaders, — do  not  know  their  best  men  when  they  see 
them,  and,  having  the  republican  privilege,  fail  to  put 
them  at  the  head  of  affairs.     But  it  is  a  sadder  sight 
yet,  when  those  who  have  been  raised  to  power  under 
the  impression  that  they  were  the  best,  noblest,  purest, 
ftlsify  that  confidence,  betray  that  trust,  and  turn  the 
glory  and  the  hope  into  shame.     That  happens  when 
men  imagine  they  can  neglect  the  law  of  a  heavenly 
estate,  because  they  are  chosen  to  enact  laws  for  an 
earthly.     That  happens,  if  they  dream  that  they  can 
lay  off  their  principles  when  they  take  up  an  office,  or 
because  they  begin  to  be  legislators  cease  to  be  men. 
That  happens,  when  they  forget  that  from  the  moment 
they  enter  the  halls  they  become  the  unpurchasable 
servants  of  the  least  and  lowest  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  and  can  take  no  other  furtherance  to  their  pri- 
vate fortunes  but  their  lawful  salary.     That  happens, 
when  they  come  to  the  capital  of  the  State  to  practice 
in  secret,  out  of  sight  of  their  families,  the  vices  that 
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always  corrapt  commonwealths,  and  then  go  hack  to 
their  constituents  unclean  and  guilty.  That  happeoi 
when  they  postpone  the  int^;rity  of  the  soul  to  polifr 
cal  Shiboleths,  making  it  a  test  where  a  man  was  bam 
rather  than  what  he  is,  or  else  6ubordinating  fhe 
mighty  virtues  of  humanity  to  the  cabals  and  caucusei 
of  a  party.  Above  all,  do  not  be  enticed  into  any 
measure,  direct  or  indirect,  which  can  possibly  be  con- 
strued into  connivance  at  the  overshadowing  American 
crime — the  enslaving  or  re-enslaving  of  man. 

I  go  back  just  a  century  in  the  history  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  striking  to  see  how  the  sins  of  one 
age  are  the  sins  of  another,  because  the  same  old 
human  heart  remains.  There  is  no  extinct  species  in 
the  Flora  of  iniquity.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  25th 
of  last  May,  before  the  election  day  was  changed,  and 
when  the  first  duty  of  the  Colonial  Legislature  was  to 
elect  the  councilmen,  the  minister  of  the  New  Brick 
Church,  in  Boston,*  preached  the  anniversary  sermon. 
Calling  on  the  magistrates  before  him  to  "  arise  and 
teach  the  people,"  to  "  fear  God  and  keep  his  command- 
ments," that  it  might  be  well  with  them  and  their  chil- 
dren forever,  he  continued  his  faithful  exhortation  thus : 
"  Animated  by  this  divine  principle,  we  trust  you  will 
proceed  this  day  to  the  choice  of  His  Majesty's  Council, 
and  give  your  votes  for  men  who  have  an  awfiil  regard 
for  the  laws  of  God.     You  will  choose  men  of  wisdom 

*  Ebenezer  Pemberton. 
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to  discern  the  times, — ^more  zealous  to  advance  the 

pubUc  welfare  than  their  private  advantage, — men  who 

^witt  hazard  their  credit  and  estates  rather  than  unite 

many  schemes  of  oppression  and  injustice, — men  who 

^  venture  to  displease  the  highest  authority  upon 

earth,  rather  than  give  a  vote  for  a  person  unqualified 

fer  the  office  to  which  he  is  nominated, — men  that  will 

^t  sell  their  country  for  a  bribe,  but  will  generously 

Neglect  their  private  affairs  when  the  public  requires 

^eir  attention, — ^men  that  will  recommend  religion 

^ot  only  by  wholesome  laws  but  by  their  instructive 

^^ample." 

This  immaculate,  invincible  uprightness  in  public 
*t^«tion  is  no  dream  of  visionaries.     We  cannot  dismiss 
^'t  as  a  glory  of  the  Past,  impracticable  and  fabulous  at 
t^inesent.     That  is  infidelity  to  Providence,  to  histoiy, 
to  the  ever-living  heart  of  Christ.     Besides,  the  in- 
stances stand  forth,  illustrious  and  imperial,  in  every 
Christian   nation, — the   honor   of  statesmanship,  the 
defence  of  governments,  the   strength   of  their  age 
against  all  partisan  or  selfish  conspiiacies.     Look,  for 
a  single  example  of  that  power,  into  the  last  generation 
and  the  l^slative  halls  of  England.     Trained  in  the 
best  refinement  and  learning  of  his  time,  coming  forth 
fix)m  the  midst  of  London  fashions  and  palaces,  where 
the  jfrowns  of  the  world  are  most  formidable  and  its 
flatteries  most  seductive,  familiar  from  his  childhood 
with  the  luxuries  of  fortime  and  the  policies  of  a  false 
expediency,  yet  with  his  vision  quickened  by  Christian 
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feith,  and  his  whole  nature  lightened  and  inyigor 
by  the  lessons  of  Olivet  and  Calvary,  Wilber 
enters  Parliament.  Many  a  hard  test  tries  his 
fastness.  Erect,  and  yet  courteous,  he  never  swe 
He  sees  straight  through  every  moral  sophistry,  i 
no  chicanery  can  cheat  him  into  one  doubtful  comi 
ance.  Hardest  of  all,  Melville  is  impeached.  Fi 
ship,  favor,  interest,  social  alliance,  popularity,  aflj 
importune  this  Christian  statesman  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  the  accused.  There  was  the  eloquent  coua* 
tenance,  and  the  trumpet  tongue,  of  Pitt,  pleading  the 
same  way.  But  there  was  one  voice  on  the  other  side^ 
stiller,  grander,  the  voice  of  a  righteous  sincerity,  and 
from  that  he  was  accustomed  to  take  no  appeal.  He 
knew  Melville  was  wrong,  the  accusation  just  Not 
an  instant's  hesitation.  He  stood  up  to  speak  far 
Right,  stripped  bare  of  all  enchantments,  and  he  knew 
that,  speaking  for  that,  he  spoke  for  man,  for  his 
country,  for  God ;  because  lie  who  obeys  a  law  higher 
than  that  of  states,  obeys  a  law  in  which  alone  any 
state  is  safe.  Proud  and  powerful  men  looked  on  with 
disappointment,  not  to  say  with  wrath.  Every  sentence 
was  like  hacking  away  old  and  i)recious  bonds  of  fellow- 
ship. Melville  was  condemned,  and  how?  Let  the 
words  of  another's  history  answer :  "  It  was  felt  that 
in  a  question  of  simple  integrity,  where  casuistry  had 
to  be  eluded  and  plausibility  swept  aside,  this  religious 
tongue  was  the  last  authority  in  England.  In  the 
British  Senate,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  a  point 


cf  morality  was  to  be  settled,  it  was  not  to  the  man 
of  duelling  honor,  it  Was  not  to  the  philosophic 
moralist,  that  men  looked  for  a  decision ;  it  was  to  the 
Christian  senator  whose  code  was  the  Bible,"  kneeling 
e\erj  morning  before  the  All-seeing  Eye,  going  up  to 
his  seat  from  his  closet,  through  all  the  perplexities 
rf  his  place  saying  ever  secretly  to  his  God,  ••'  Lead  me 
only  by  thy  Light" 

I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  you  respond  this  day  to  any 

^est  call  for  public  fidelity,  and  welcome  any  exalted 

^t^ndaid  of  public  duty.     You  are  at  the  outset  of 

S^^^  perils  as  well  as  great  labors.     Whether  you 

^^e  a  conscientious  study  of  all  measures  and  schemes 

*^fi  subjects  put  before  you  or  not,  be  certain  there  are 

*^TOe  who  are  already  making  a  politic  and  interested 

*^ady  of  you, — your  prejudices,  tastes,  habits,  associa^ 

^^ns,  your  weaker  and  stronger  side.     You  are  in 

^^Jiger  of  losing  your  single-mindedness,  your  inde- 

^^■^^dence,  your  manhood.    You  are  charged  to-day  with 

^*^e  responsibility,  first  of  keeping  a  Christian  conscience, 

^*^^  then  of  Christian  legislation  for  Massachusetts. 

*-^*tomen8e  trusts  both, — the  last  vain  without  the  first. 

^"^^  you  need  this  hour  of  prayer,  and  are  thankful  for 

^"^^     K  any  of  you,  on  the  other  hand,  are  carrying  up 

t^>  the  Capitol  now  such  poverty  of  principle,  or  such 

i      a«Qable  convictions,   that   you  will   be   seduced   into 

\     loaking  merchandise  of  your  soul  to  the  first  or  richest 

\     ^njer  in  the  passage-way,  then,  in  the  name  of  the 

%     State,— -in  the  name  of  all  public  credit  and  faith, — in 
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the  name  of  common  decency, — ^in  the  name  of 
truth  of  God,  I  adjure  you  to  resign  and  go  he 
to-night.     It  will  be  the  best  service  you  ever  rende 
to  the  Commonwealth,  and  more  to  the  advantage  off^  - 
the  statute  book  than  all  the  votes  and  speeches  of  «' 
session. 

Gentlemen,  these  are  solemn  hours  for  our  countey^ 
for  this    Commonwealth,   for    the  whole    Republic. 
They  are  solemn  hours  for  you,  who  hold  for  a  littile 
while  the  awful  trust  of  the  character  of  one  member 
in  the  great  confederation.     It  is  no  vision  of  alarm- 
ists that  sees  tendencies  busily  at  work  which  will 
sweep  us  first  to  political  prodigality,  and  then  to 
oblivion   of  freedom   and  justice  both,   and   then  to 
revolution,  unless  some  new-born  conviction  of  the 
eternal  rectitude  comes  to  check  the  madness  of  the 
hour,  and  restore   religion   to   her  control.     Be  the 
immortal  honor,  of  building  the  order  which  the  early 
patriots  founded,  yours.     Yours  also  are  the  fathers, 
and  yours  the  adoption,  the  glory,  the  covenants,  the 
giving    of    the   law,   the   seiTice   of    God,   and    the 
promises;  and   to   you   Christ  has  come.     The  just 
nation,  the  just  state,  like  the  just  soul,  shall  live  by 
its  faith.     No  height  of  privilege,  no  swelling  census, 
no  width  of  territory,  no  perfection  of  politipal  con- 
struction, no  wealth  or  splendor  of  cities  or  of  citizens 
can  save  the  faithless  people  from  perishing. 

Lovers   of  the  nation,  then,  still  build   its   syna- 
gogues!    Ye   that  would  be   patriots,  be  believers. 
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Hare  men  of  veracity  for  your  officers,  men  of  intrepid 
^pi^htiiess  for  your  law-makers,  men  that  fear  only 
^  and  keep  his  commandments  for  your  citizens, 
ftrliethat  reverences  our  holy  religion  in  the  sanc- 
^oaiy,  and  replenishes  it  in  the  closet,  and  acts  it  in 
^  life,  is  a  more  effectual  priest  in  the  temple  of  our 
^^>erties,  than  the  cunning  statesman  that  diplomatizes 
^  a  cabinet,  or  the  orator  that  talks  administrations 
^^d  parties  into   power  or   out  of  it  with  a  crafty 
tongue.     For  it  is  as  true  now,  in  our  ancient,  beloved, 
Christian  CJommbnwealth,  as  in  the  days  of  the  elo- 
quent prophetrking,  that  "  over  the  faithful  of  the  land 
tl^e  eyes  of  Mercy  keep  watch." 

Let  us  conclude  then,  with  the  most  comprehensive 
affinnation  of  our  subject.     Above  and   beneath   all 
civil  constitutions, — the  foundation  of  their  stability, 
*ixe  dome  of  their  protection,  their  corner-stone,  their 
'^^^  of  defence,  their  genial  and  sheltering  sky,  is  the 
^^ligion  and  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Virtue 
^  loyalty.     Goodness  is  patriotism.     The  best  citizen- 
^^p  is  the  best  Christianship.    The  best  legislator  is  the 
truest  and  ^visest  man.     Character  is  the  strength  of 
*^e  State.     They  are  the  friends,  the  ornaments,  the 
defenders  of  the   country  and  its    constitution,  who 
^U  not  swerve  from  its  three  original,  immortal  ideas, 
""■Faith,  Freedom,  Fraternity.     These,  rightly  inter- 
preted, comprehend  the  wealth  of  our  heritage,  the 
less   promise   of  our   Future.     We   spoil .  that 
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heritage,  we  forfeit  that  Future,  only  as  we  disobqr'| 
God,  injure  man,  and  worship  ourselves. 

To  the  retiring  chief  magistrate  I  offer  the  respect- 
ful salutations  of  the  place  and  the  hour,  congiatu* 
lating  him  on  the  honors  of  his  office,  on  the  successes 
of  its  administration,  on  the  release  from  its  cares,  on 
every  independent  and  imselfish  act  in  its  discharge, 
on  every  inward  or  outward  testimony  of  fidelity. 

For  the  honorable  Senate,  Coimcil,  and  House  of 
Representatives,  I  invoke  here  the  spirit  and  blessing 
of  the  God  of  our  fathers,  the  God  of  our  beloved 
Commonwealth,  the  God  of  Honor,  Justice,  Truth 
and  Peace.  May  they  be  honest  legislators.  Christian 
citizens,  lovers  of  the  nation,  servants  of  Christ  and 
his  Church ! 
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SERMON 


DRUTIEXD  BKTOSK 


IS  EXCELLENCY  NATHANIEL  P.  BANKS, 

GOVERNOR, 

HIS  HONOR  ELIPHALET  TRASK, 

UBUTBN  ANT-  GOT  EBNOR, 

9(t  f  onorablt  Council, 

AND 

THB  GENERAL  COURT  OP  MASSACHUSETTS, 

▲T 

THE    ANNUAL    ELECTION, 

WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  6.  1869. 


Bt    EDWARD    E.    HALE. 

mVUTBR  or  THl  80UTH  COIiaRKOATlONAL  CHURCH,   BOSTON. 


^^     BOSTON: 
wrUSAM  WHITE,  PRINTER  TO  THE  STATE. 

1859.  ( 


tfommontDtBltj;  of  ^ussu^uttis. 


In  Senate,  January  10, 1859. 

Obdereb,  That  Messrs.  Parker  and  Knight,  be  a  Committee  to  present 
the  thanks  of  ihe  Senate  to  the  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  for  the  able 
and  effective  Sermon  preached  before  the  Government  of  the  Conmion- 
wealth,  on  Wednesday  last,  and  request  a  copy  for  the  pre^. 

S.  N.  GIFFORD,  Clerk. 
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Senate  Chamber,  13th  Jannai*}',  1859. 

Rev.  Edw.  Everett  Hale  : — 

Dear  Sir, — ^In  behalf  of  the  Senate,  we  take  great  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting our  acknowledgments  and  thanks  to  yon  for  the  sermon  preached 
bcsfi>re  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  on  Wednesday  last,  and 
request  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication. 

None  who  heard  it  we  think  could  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  fervent 
and  spiritual  tone  of  its  eloquence  and  the  powerful  and  practical  treat- 
ment of  its  topics. 

Receiving  its  suggestions  in  the  same  kindly  spirit  in  which  we  feel 
tliej  were  given,  we  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully. 
Your  obedient  servants. 
Signed,  EBW.  G.  PARKER. 

HORATIO  G.  KNIGHT. 


Boston,  January  14, 1859. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  truly  glad  that  my  sermon  meets  the  approval  of 
the  honorable  body  at  whose  invitation  it  was  delivered . 
I  enclose  a  copy  for  the  printer. 

With  great  respect, 

Truly  yours, 

EDWARD  E.  HALE. 

Hon.  Edward  G.  Parker,  Hon.  H.  G.  Kniout,  Committee,  &i!. 
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60mm0ntotsU|[  of  W^usu^uttis. 


In  Senate,  January  15, 1859. 

The  Conumttee  who  were  instructed  by  an  Order  of  the  Senate  to  pre- 
sent their  thanks  to  Rev.  £dward  £.  Hale  for  the  sermon  preached  before 
them,  and  to  request  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication,  have  attended  to 
the  dntj,  and  report,  recommencing  the  printing  of  two  thousand  copies 
thereo£ 

EDW.  G.  PARKER. 


Senate,  January  15,  1859. 
Accepted. 

S.  N.  GIFFORD,  ClerL 
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SERMON. 


Romans  xh.  6,  7,  8.  • 

**  ratcro  tbbn  gifts  diffe&ino  aoco&dino  to  thb  o&ace  that  18  oiybn 

TO  U8»  WK8THBB  PBOPHBCT,  LBT  US  PROPHESY  ACCORDING  TO  THB  P&O- 
POBTIOM  OF  FAITH ;  OR  MINISTRY,  LBT  US  WAIT  ON  OUR  MINI8TBRING  ; 
OR  HB  THAT  JBACHBTH,  ON  TBACHING ;  OR  HB  THAT  BXHORTBTH,  ON 
BXHORTATION.  HB  THAT  OITBTH,  LBT  HIM  DO  IT  WITH  SIMPLICITY;  HB 
THAT  RULBTH,  WITH  DILIGBNCB.'* 

This  text  describes  the  duties  of  the  different 
officers  in  a  Christian  community,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  discharge  them.  It  shows  that  the  inspi- 
ration of  rulers,  of  preachers,  or  of  the  administrators 
of  charities,  is  one  and  the  same  spirit.  It  belongs 
thus  to  this  service.  For  this  service  is  the  public  and 
formal  proclamation,  for  this  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, of  the  relation  which  here  connects  the 
officers  of  the  State  and  the  officers  of  the  Church. 

The  careless  political  speakers,  and  speakers  from 
the  pulpit  as  careless,  are,  indeed,  apt  to  say,  that 
under  our  system,  the  Church  and  the  State  are  en- 
tirely divorced  from  each  other.  This  careless  propo- 
sition, however,  is  radically  false,  and  every  corollary 
drawn  from  it  is  false,  as  well.     It  is  true,  that,  in 
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that  profound  philosophy  which  has  ordered  both  our 
system  of   political  goyemment  and    our    system  of 
religious  administration,  the  place  of  every  officer  is 
quite  distinctly  defined.     And  therefore,  we  do  not  have 
bishops  usurping  the  functions  of  judgei»,  nor  Secre- 
taries of  State  usurping  the  fimctions  of  preachera, 
any  more  than  we  have  judges  usurping  the  functioiis 
of  Secretaries  of   State,  or    major-generals   usurping 
the  functions^  of  every  body.     But  we  might  as  well 
say,   therefore,   that   there    is    no    intimate    relation 
between  the  Judiciary  and  the  Legislature,  as  to  say 
that  there  is  no  intimate  relation  between  the  Church 
and  State. 

When,  in  1848,  the  new  revolutions  of  Europe 
had  spread  general  enthusiasm  among  all  the  young 
liberals  of  the  world,  I  happened  to  express  that 
enthusiasm  to  one  of  the  most  learned  statesmen  of 
our  time, — himself  an  exile  from  Germany.  I  spoke, 
with  a  young  man's  eager  hope,  of  the  work  of  that 
Constituent  Assembly  in  France,  which  had  been 
summoned  at  the  bidding  of  Lamartine.  But  my 
older  and  more  learned  friend  replied,  "  What  have 
you  in  France  for  a  foundation?  What  will  your 
new  constitution  stand  upon  ? "  It  could  not  stand 
upon  any  well-drained  and  compacted  basis  of  old 
village,  town  or  province  administration.  France 
knows  no  such  system.  Not  upon  any  mass  of  tra- 
ditions regarding  ancient  customs,  making  a  great 
unwritten  constitutional  law, — than  which  "  the  mem- 
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^^  of  man  goes  not  to  the  contrary," — ^like  that  of 

^^land.     France  knows  no   such  traditions.     The 

prairie  fires  of  the  last  century  have  burned   every 

straw  and  shred  of  them  from  her  soil.    Not  upon  the 

^ell-knit  force  of  a  landed  or  a  learned  aristocracy. 

J'he  same  prairie  fires  have  destroyed  these  growths  as 

they  have  those  of  humbler  herbage.     Not  upon  the 

sense  of  right.     The  French  people,  as  a  people,  have 

^o  such  adequate  sense  of  the  higher  law.     Not  upon  * 

the  belief  in  God.     The  French  people,  as  a  people, 

have  no  adequate  sense  of  God. 

*'The   only  existing  reality  in   France,"   said   my 
philosophic  friend,  "  strong  enough  to  bear  up  the 
^"eight  of  a  government,  and  so  serve  as  its  foundation, 
is    the  army.     The  constitution  of   France  must  be 
^>ased  upon  its  army."     And  his  prophecy  proved  true. 
Our  fortune  in  Massachusetts,  our  blessed  good  for- 
tune in  Massachusetts,  is, — that  when  Winthrop  and 
Johnson  and  Dudley  and  the  other  sainted  statesmen, 
or  statesmen  saints,  of  the  beginning,  had  to  build  the 
^institution  of  what  was  even  then  the  independent 
tJommonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  what  they  meant 
should  continue  such  forever,  they  had  something  to 
huUd  upon.     I'hey  had  the  sense  of  justice  or  the 
love  of  right,  as  the  spirit  of  God  planted  it  new  each 
day  in  the  hearts  of  godly  Englishmen.     And  they 
had  the  pervading,  overwhelming  sense  of  the  God 
^iio  so  commtmes  with  His  children.     On  this  belief 
in  God  they  built  their  Commonwealth.    They  believed 
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His  Church  to  be  essential  and  eternal,  and  they  built 
their  State  upon  it.  They  knew  what  was  the  Rock 
against  which  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail. 
And,  having  to  rear  a  Commonwealth  which  they 
meant  should  out-last  England,  out-last  Venice,  and 
out-last  Rome, — upon  that  Rock  they  builded. 

It  is  true,  that,  in  that  constant  process  of  simplifi- 
cation which  is  an  organic  element  in  a  republican 
system,  we  have  struck  out  of  existence  many  of  the 
forms  by  which  they  intimated  the  mutual  relation 
between  the  functions  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State. 
The  State,  for  instance,  no  longer  requires  that  all  its 
voters  shall  be  church  members ;  nor,   on  the  other 
hand,  does   the  Church  any  longer  collect  its  reve- 
nues, as  it  did  within  a  generation,  by  the  authority  of 
the  State.     But  it  ought  to  b.e  recollected  that  even  so 
great  changes  in  administration  are  simply  changes  in 
detail.     They  do   not  aflFect  at  the  heart's  core  the 
system  on  which  the  first  fathers  built,   when   they 
built  so  much  better  than  they  knew.     The  suffrage 
of  the  State  has  become  universal.     Yes  ;    and  practi- 
cally the  suffrage  of  the  Church  has  become  universal, 
too.     You  do  not  hear  of  one  of  our  Churches,  even 
of  the  closest  organization,  which  refuses  the  contribu- 
tions of  those  not  members  of  its  close  organization, 
or  which  refuses  their  votes,  either  in  the  settlement 
of  a  minister,  in  the  erection  of  a  meeting-house,  or 
in-  any  of  the  other  practical  affairs  by  which  a  Church 
certifies  its  real  existence  to  the  world.    Whoever 
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'\%  enough  interested  in  the  service  to  contribute  to 
tlie  service  becomes  a  voter,  and  so  far  a  master  in 
the  regulation  of  the  service.     It  is  just  as  in  that 
dvil  order  to  which  you  owe  your  election,  we  have 
decided  that  whoever  bears  a  part  of  the  burdens  of 
the  State  shall  hold  an  equal  share  with  every  other 
man  in  its  power.     And  this  is  but  an  instance  of  the 
vital,  electric,  connection  between  the  one  department 
of  adnoinistration  and  the  other.     In  this  same  way 
we  shall  go  on.     You,  statesmen,  may  continue  to 
simpliiy  to  the   utmost,    the    arrangements   of   our 
pohtical  system;    and   we,   the  Church's   men,   may 
contmue  to  simplify  to  the  utmost  the  details  of  our 
ecclesiastical  systemu     Still   there  remain,  first,   the 
great  historical  fact,  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
stratified  and  took  order    as    a    secondary   geologic 
formation  upon  that  majestic,  primitive  rock  of  the 
.    Churches  of  Massachusetts,  upon  which  rest  all  her 
stratifications  since :  and,  second,  the  present  fact,  the 
Wd,  coimnonplace  statement  of  that   simple    truth 
which  this  historical  statement  illustrates, — that,  in 
our  system  the  working  powers  of  the  State  and  of 
the  Church  are  really  one  and  the  same.     The  states- 
men are  really  Church's  men,  and  the  Church's  men 
are  really  State's  men.     The  men  who  vote  for  repre- 
sentatives and  senators,  and  secretaries  and  governors 
to-day,  are,  or  may  be,  the  same  men  who  vote  for 
deacons,  or  vestry-men,  or  ministers,  or  bishops   to- 
inorrow.     If  they  are  excluded  from    any   elective 
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body,  it  is  simply  their  own  will  which  excludes  ^beoL 
The  indiflFerence  of  the  voter  excludes  him  from  pa^ 
ticipation  in  the  affairs  of  the  State ;  the  indifferenee 
of  the  voter  excludes  him  from  a  participation  in  tlie 
affairs  of  the  Church.  But  the  Church  does  not 
attempt  to  govern  itself  by  a  hierarchy,  any  more  th&& 
the  State  attempts  to  govern  itself  by  an  aristocracf. 
The  State  has  caught  the  voice  of  the  spirit ;— *4md 
by  every  appeal  repeats  it — 

Come  who  will,  a  voice  from  heaven 

Like  a  silver  trumpet  calls, 
Come  who  will.  The  Church  has  given 

Back  the  echo  from  its  walls  ! 

There  is  not  any  other  Christian  country  in  tile 
world  where  Church  and  State  acknowledge  so  rad- 
ically that,  at  bottom,  the  machinery  of  all  their 
administration  is  intrusted  to  the  same  hands.  There 
is  not,  consequently,  the  country  in  the  world  where 
they  exchavge  duties  so  often  or  so  easily.  In  just 
the  same  proportion  does  the  service  of  to-day  become 
real, — when,  by  the  invitation  of  the  servants  of  the 
State,  a  servant  of  the  Church  appears  before  them,  to 
pass  in  review  the  duties  which  the  people  intrust  to 
the  hands  of  both  parties,  to  find  the  mutual  relations 
of  both  parties  in  these  duties,  and  to  state,  even  suc^ 
cinctly,  what  each  has  a  right  to  expect  of  the  other. 
The  same  sovereign  power  which  in  Massachusetts  has 
directed  some  two  thousand  of  us  to  act  as  ministers 
in  its  religious  concerns,  has  set  apart,  you,  gentlemc 
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aadlliOBe  who  serve,  in  the  government  of  the  several 
.  towns,  to  be  their  ministers  of  State  in  a  very  large 
miety  of  concerns.  If  we  follow  the  classification  of 
the  text,  we  have  intrustefl  to  us  the  "  prophecy  "  and 
"exhortation  "  or  preaching, — a  part  of  the  "  minister- 
ing" and  part  of  the  "  teaching."  But  you  of  the 
civil  government  have,  intrusted  to  you,  even  a  larger 
[  share  of  the  "  ministering,"  and  "  teaching,*" — and,  as 
to  the  charities  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  you  have 
almost  all  of  the  duty  of  "  the  givers,"  while  you  have 
the  whole  of  the  duty  of  "  the  rulers."  Your  services 
^d  our  services  thus  lap  over  each  other;  In  the 
discharge  of  our  duties,  we  meet  every  day  with  the 
officers  you  appoint,  -and  have  to  submit  ourselves  to 
^ke  statutes  you  frame.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
^ers  though  you  are,  your  laws  are  chaff  and  your 
8my  is  nothing,  unless  you  rule  as  the  subjects  of  the 
King  who  is  alike  your  master  and  ours. 

My  object  then,  to-day,  is  perfectly  defined,  though 
twofold.  We  have  only  these  two  questions  to 
^wer :  First — What  have  we,  ministers  of  the 
Church,  a  right  to  expect  of  you,  in  our  interwoven 
duty  \  Second — What  have  you,  ministers  of  the 
State,  a  right  to  expect  of  us  ? 

And  because  it  is  rather  your  business  to  tell  us 
what  you  expect  of  us,  1  shall  speak  chiefly  of  the  first 
01  these  two  questions  now. 

As  things  are,  what  have  we,  ministers  of  the  Church, 
in  this  mutual  duty  of  ours,  to  expect  of  you  ? 
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I.  First — and  simply  then,  we  ask  you  to  rememb 
how  far  you  became  this  day  ministers  of  the  gosp 
— ministers  of  the  Christian  Church.  We  remii 
you  that  the  larger  proportion  of  your  duty  in  t 
government  is  specifically  Christian  duty.  In  truth- 
though  we  call  you,  in  conversation,  officers  of  t 
State,  still,  in  the  arrangement  of  which  we  have  be 
speaking,  the  larger  part  of  those  duties  to  sociel 
which  the  Christian  Church  created,  invented  and 
responsible  for,  here  devolve  on  you.  So  little  divorc 
are  State  and  Church  in  practice.  If  you  had  or 
the  duties  which  a  Roman  legislator  had,  before  Roi 
was  Christian, — or  which  a  Roman  civilian  has  no 
•^^minished  by  the  withdrawing  of  those  imports 
functions  which  the  Federal  Government  has  tak 
off  your  hands,  you  would  have  little  indeed  to  c 
In  fact,  however,  besides  that  little  handful  of  ci 
trifles,  you  have  an  immense  Christian  duty  for  whi 
the  people,  rulers  of  the  Church  here,  have  made  y 
their  agents.  If  I  had  met  this  morning  any  schol 
not  acquainted  with  our  institutions,  but  trained  w 
in  that  theory  of  government  which  was  the  or 
theory  two  centuries  ago, — if  I  had  said  to  such 
one  that  I  was  to  address  to-day  some  hundred  m< 
who  had  the  oversight  of  all  our  hospitals  for  t 
sick,  the  insane,  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb, — t 
charge  of  all  our  hospitals  for  crime — k)ur  prisons  a 
reform  schools; — the  charge  again  of  our  chief  arranj 
ments  for  the  poor,  whether  of  our  own  number 
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strttD^gers, — the  charge  of  all  the  hospitality  extended 

\)^  ftiifi  cx>mmunity,  as  a  community,  to  foreigners ; 

and  also  the  charge  of  all  the  education  given  to  all 

tibe  children  and  all  the  young  men  in  this  commimity, 

—such  a  man, — supposing  things  regulated  imder  the 

system  to  which  Luther  was  accustomed,  or  Hampden, 

or  to  which  any  Soman  Cardinal  is  used  to-day, — 

would  take  it  for  granted  that  you,  whom  I  was  to 

address,  were  a  body  of  clergymen,  of  parish  priests, 

doctors  of  difinity,  monks,  abbots,  or  bishops.     Indeed, 

there  is  no  standard  Christian  treatise  on  government 

till  you   come   down   to    times   almost  within    our 

laemory,  which  does  not  take  it  for  granted,  that  it  is 

tte  special  business  of  the  Church  to  teach  the  young, 

^  provide  for  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  to 

^>tfe  for  strangers,  to  rear  and  support  hospitals,  and 

t«  relieve  the  poor.     And  this  is  the  business  of  the 

Church.     Jesus   Christ  introduced  these   duties  into 

Society.     By  a  modem  discovery,  by  no  means  universal 

yet,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  Church  does  all  this 

"^ork  most  efficiently  when  it  puts  it  into  the  hands  of 

the  so  called  officers  of  State  to  accomplish.     None 

*^lie  less,  however,  is  it  Christian  service.     This  is  a 

Modern  discovery,  because  it  is  a  Protestant  discovery, 

— -which   is   indeed   in   large   measure  an   American 

^iiscovery  and  almost  wholly  a  Massachusetts  discovery. 

True,  the  Protestant  rulers  of  England  had  hit  on  the 

plan  of  poor  relief  by  State  in  part — instead  of  church 

But  for  education  they  made  no  such   dis- 


covery.  It  was  the  first  planters  of  Massachusetts  wha 
discovered  that  the  Church  must  ediicate  every  body  ,^— 
who,  therefore,  gave  education  to  the  management  c 
the  town  meeting,  which  was  with  them  a  churc" 
meeting ;  and  it  is  an  extension  of  that  same  polic 
from  which  your  State  hospitals,  and  State  School 
of  Reform  have  grown. 

I  have  to  remind  you  therefore,  that  the  Gener^^ 
Court  of  Massachusetts  is  the  administrator  of  th--^* 
largest   single   system   of  Christian   chdrities  in   tb-^ 
world.     The  system  intrusted  to  you  embraces  moi^^ 
points  of  supervision  than  any  CEcumenical  council, — - — ^ 
any  Roman  conclave, — or  any  English  parliament  eve^'^^ 
had  in  hand. 

The  reform  of  14,000  criminals  yearly;  the  cure  otc^^^ 
a  thousand  lunatics  and  idiots ;  the  reception  of  10,OOOC^ 
exiles;  the  finding  eyes  for  all  the  blind,  and  ear^^*^*^ 
for  all  the  deaf,  and  tongues  for  all  the  dumb ;  tb€^-^^^ 
education  of  200,000  children;  and  the  expenditmtEJ^"^*^ 
of  a   million   for  the  poor.     These   are  the   dutiea^-**^^ 
Christ^imposed,  which  under   our    system  fall  under*^^^ 
your  direction  and  supervision.     I  might  almost  takeS^^^*^ 
the  pecuniary   amount  expended  annually  for  these^^^^ 
charges,  raised  by  taxation  at  your  order,  and  say  that*"-^^^ 
it  is  a  larger  amount  than  any  board  in  the  world-IK^-*^^ 
administers  for  its  specially  Christian  purposes.     Theres^^^^^ 
are  one  or   two   exceptions,  where  Empires  have  in-C*^-*" 
hand  larger  sums.     But  nowhere  is  there  a  million  of^^^ 
people,  who  give  to   one   body  such  a  variety  and 
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amovint  of  Christian  philanthropic  duty,  as  the  million 
men  now  in  Massachusetts  have  intrusted, "gentlemen, 
to  you 

It  is  not  I,  who  magnify  your  office  in  thus  speak- 
ing.   This   is  simply   the  result  which   must  follow 
where  a  Church  becomes  truly  Catholic  or  universal, 
and  says  ''  Every  body  shall  be  fed, — every  body  shall 
be  nursed, — every  body  shall  be  taught  in  this  land." 
That  Church  intrusts  such  Christian  service  to  those 
who  have  an  eye  on  every  household,  and  a 
arm  for  every  purse ; — who  can  command  the 
Jast  farthing  of  every  man's  property  before  one  of 
tiiese  functions  should  fail.     I  remind  you,  gentlemen, 
that  you  are  administrators  of  a  trust  of  such  une- 
qualled magnificence, — more   than  princely — princes 
cannot  do    such    things, — ^more   than   imperial — no 
tmperor  has  ever  dreamed  of  them.     I  speak  of  this 
trust  in  its  details,  because  on  our  side  we  have  a 
fteliiig  that  your  predecessors  have  not  always  appre- 
ciated its  grandeur.     We  ask  you,  frankly,  if  the  little 
haudfiil  of  civil  duties  left  them  has  not  often  received 
'nore  attention  than  the  principles  of  this  immense 
^ristian  social  charge.     We  think,  for  a  single  in- 
stance, that  the  reports  show  that  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  spent  ten 
times  the  strength,  and  care,  and  watch,  and  delibera^ 
tion  on  the  system  of  the  State  Printing,  that  it  has 
given  to   the    careful,   delicate    questions   as  to   the 
^stem  of  the  State  Prison.     We  have  a  feeling  that 


there  has  often  been  more  eager  thought  and  discussio^"^ 
on  the  appomtmentof  a  bridge  agent  or  a  lamp-lighl 
with  a  salary, — ^than  has  ever  been  demanded  by 
choice  of  the  unpaid  overseers  of  either  of  the  thr^^ 
Colleges.     We   think  we   have   seen  a  tendency  t^^ 
transfer  to  the    next  General  Court, — that  morro^i^ 
which  never  comes, — the  delicate  questions  relating  t^^ 
the  settlement  of  paupers,  which  have  been  postpone^2 
in  that  way,  since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, — th^ 
management  of  reform  schools,— even  the  disdplin  — 
of  the  town  schools,  where  all  our  children  go.     An^ 
these  are  but  instances ;  for,  to  speak  in  general, 
think  that  has  often  been  true  of  the  State,  which  i 
so  often  true  of  individual  men,  that  the  matters  whichd 
get  attended  to  are  the  matters  of  to-day,  those  things 
which  connect  with  some   personal  interest   of  the:^ 
present  time.     With  government,  as  with  individuals,^ 
we  think  these  have  obtained  more    thought   andJ 
study,  more  system,  more  care  in   short,  than  rnost*^ 
of  the  questions,  which  by  consent  of  all,  connect  - 
distinctly  with  the  relations  of  eternity.     We  admit, 
with  you,  that  on  the  whole  the  best  government  is 
that  which  governs  least.     If  there  is   any  courteous 
way  to  say  it, — the  shorter  any  session  the  better, — 
of  a  committee,  whether  parish  or  legislative, — of  a 
conference,  whether  in  the  church  or  between  the  two 
Houses, — of  a  council,  whether  clerical  or  executive,, 
— of  a  Court,  whether  Ecclesiastical,   or  Great  and 
General.     Still  we  feel  it  remarkable,  that,  in  attaining 
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such  brevity,  it  has  happened  so  often,  that  the  merest 
detail  of  police  is  attended  to, — while  those  functions 
which  are  the  direct  requisitions  of  the  spirit  of 
Chiist,  have  been  so  often  the  functions  left  dormant 
till  a  more  convenient  season. 

There  is  no  fair  complaint  to  be  made  that  your  pre- 
decessors have  failed  in  liberality.     We  only  ask  for 
gystem  equal  to  this  liberality.     They  have  given  like 
water.    We  remind  you  that  he  who  giveth  must  give 
with  simplicity.     Gentlemen,  there  are  already  careful 
students   of  social   science,   who   declare   that  every 
dollar  spent  by  your  official  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 
does  more  harm  than  good.     We  have  the  right  to 
ask  you  to  see  that  no  such  charges  as  that  come  to 
be  true.     Asking  that, — ^I  have  spoken  at  such  length 
in  reminding  you    that  the  administration   of   the 
charities  and  of  the  education  of  Massachusetts  is  by 
fiir  the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  important  biunch 
of  duty  which  the  Government  has  in  hand. 

You  do  not  meet  simply  to  see  that  no  town 
encroaches  on  another's  lines.  It  is  not  simply  to  see 
that  there  are  enough  railroads  built  for  those  who 
would  travel,  or  enough  banks  chartered  for  those 
who  would  borrow  and  lend,  that  we  the  people, 
acting  as  the  children  of  God,  have  bidden  you  come 
together.  Nay,  it  is  not  what  the  old  witticism  makes 
it— to  see  that  twelve  honest  men  be  got  into  a  jury 
box  in  every  contest  between  man  and  man.  That 
«n  be  done  without  a  legislature,  if  not  quite  so  con- 
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veniently.     Two  years'  experience  of  the  law-abiding 
people  of  Kanzas,  showed  how  well  Americans  can 
adjust  their  daily  affairs   and  live   at  peace  among 
themselves  without  any  statutes,  without  any  govern- 
ment    No,  gentlemen,  that  is  not  all  your  duty,  nwr 
half  your  duty.     That  is   only   your  local,   present 
duty ; — the  hand-to-mouth  duty  of  an  hour.     You  aie 
met  because  there  are  these  thousand  weak  creatures 
in  your  prisons  whose  wives  and  children  are  implo^ 
ing  you  by  my  voice,  that  these  men  may  come  forth 
stronger  than  they  went  in.     You  are  met  because 
there  are  these  thousand  famished  exiles  landing  on 
your  shores  asking  you  how  they   shall   serve  you, 
where  and  when.     You  are  met  because  the  chatter  of 
idiocy,  yes,  even  the  dead,  still,  muttering  glare  of 
insanity,  have  called  you  and  plead  with  you,  with  an 
awful,   unrivalled   eloquence,  to   say   that    God   has 
trusted  to  you  only  their  relief  and  care.     You  are 
met  because  your  own  children,   the   bone   of  your 
bone,  the  blood  of  your  blood,   children,  also,  of  an 
eternal   God,   are   at   this    moment   in   your  schools 
receiving  the  daily  training  which  is  to  fit  them  for 
active  life,  or  to  unfit  them.     And  with  you,  in  the 
principles  you  lay  down,  comes  the  decision  whether 
it  shall  do  the  one  thing  or  the  other ! 

II.  If  I  seem  to  state  this  too  broadly,  gentlemen, 
let  me,  for  the  second  point  I  make,  call  your 
attention  to  one  single  detail  of  tViis  duty.     That  shall 
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serve  as  my   only   illustration   of   my   position.     It 
seems  certain  that  in  a  most  important  department  of 
the  Christian  duty,  which  you  of  the  government  and 
^e  of  the  organized  churches  share,  somebody,  some- 
where, has  made  a  terrible  failure.     Perhaps  it  is  we 
f      on  our  side  who  have  neglected  the  weightier  matters 
of  the  Law,  Judgment,  Mercy  and  Faith,  in  our  con- 
tests about  those  things  which  the  angels  only  desire 
to  look  into,  and  do  not  examine.     Perhaps  there  has 
l>eeii  a  similar  oversight  on  the  other  side.   *[n  eager 
effort  to  arrange  that  the  right  man  should  be  in  the 
right  place,  those  intrusted  like  you  with  the  most 
iiuportant  practical  functions  of  Church   and   State 
together,  have  been  tempted,  may-be,  just  as  we  have 
^een.     I  think  we  have  all  been  to  blame.     I  am  sure 
Somebody  has  been  at  fietult,  when  I  find  from  your 
documents  that  in  the  last  thirteen  years   preceding 
your  last  returns,  the  amount  of  crime  in  this  State, 
^  shown   by  the  number  of  persons  committed  to 
your  prisons,  had   tripled.     You  have  had,  in  that 
time,  to  double  your   prison   accommodations.     We 
Wve  not  had  to  double  our  churches,  our  schools,  or 
our  dwelling-houses.     Our  population  has  not  tripled 
itself  in  thirteen  years,  it  has  not  doubled,  it  has  not 
gained  one-half.     It  is  only  our  crime.     Now,  this  is 
a  very  ugly    symptom   of    social   disease.      It  is   a 
symptom  which  we  can  shut  our  eyes  to.     We  have 
shown  that.     But  is  it,  on  the  whole,  very  wise  to 
«hut  our  eyes  to  it  ?     People  well-informed  say  that 
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crime  is  a  contagious  disease.  Do  you  like  to  let  con- 
tagious disease  go,  by  so  simple  a  process  as  shutting 
your  eyes  to  it?  In  fact,  if  this  disease,  crime, — 
which  eats  into  men's  hearts,  which  destroys  the  very 
essence  of  their  manliness,  debauches  and  torpifies, 
where  it  does  not  even  kill,  their  souls, — ^if  it  had 
been  a  mere  bodily  disease,  putting  .in  peril  or  in  pain 
this  flesh  and  blood,  which  are  as  nothing  in  compar- 
ison, should  we  have  shut  our  eyes  to  it,  should  we 
have  let^t  gain  head  so  steadily?  If  Dr.  Shurtleff 
reported  this  year  that  the  deaths  in  Massachusetts 
had  been  three  times  as  many  as  they  were  fourteen 
years  ago;  that  consumption  struck  three  times  as 
many  victims;  that  scarlet  fever  crept  into  men's 
houses  three  times  as  often ; — ^if  the  reports  of  your 
insane  hospitals  said  that  there  were  three  times  as 
many  people  crazy ;  if  from  the  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb  asylums  they  said  there  were  three  times  as 
many  people  who  could  not  see  or  speak  or  hear  1— 
should  we  take  that  perfectly  calmly,  as  a  Turk  takes 
the  visitation  of  God  ?  Should  we  say  "  it  is  written  ** 
— calmly  pay  every  tax  bill  threefold,  —  quietly 
enlarge  every  hospital  threefold; — swing  open  the 
creaking  doors  of  the  tomb  three  times  as  often,  to 
lay  there  the  bodies  of  our  children,  without 
agonizing,  tearful,  day  and  night  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  miasma  which  was  spreading  in  such 
deadly  desolation  through  the  land  ?  Surely  not  We 
should    at  least  make  a  struggle  to   preserve  our 
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children,  and  while  there  was  time,  to  drain  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  wherever  they  might  be,  and  to  fill 
up  the  yawning  abysses  with  whatever  sacrifice  science 
might  demand, — until  we  had  either  died  in  our  effort, 
or  could  say  that  the  plague  was  stayed. 

Now  what  is  reported   to  us   by  the   inspectors, 
keepers  and  trustees  of  the   prisons  and  schools,  is 
that  there  has  been  such  an  increase  of  crime.     If 
there  is  any  sign  of  moral  disease  the  prison  returns 
and  the  attorney's  records  give   that  statistic.      Of 
^      contagious  disease  as  much  more  terrible  than  these 
bodily  diseases,  as  the  soul  is  greater  than  the  body, 
or  heaven   is   higher  than   the   earth,  we  have  this 
testimony.     There  is  only  one  distinction  between  the 
feet  and  the  case  which  I  have  supposed.     It  is  this. 
In  controlling  bodily  disease,  we  do  not  profess  to 
have  any  absolute  specific  or  panacea.     Science  as  it 
grows  more  scientific,  is  all  the  more  eager  to  disclaim 
Bpecifics  or  panaceas  for  the  body.     But  it  is  not  so 
with  Moral  Disease.     A  Christian  commonwealth  pro- 
claims every   day,   through   a   thousand   voices,  that 
there  is  a  remedy  which  can  be  made  every  where 
effective.     Through  a  thousand  voices  she  speaks  of 
one,  named  Jesus, — so  named,  because   he  shall  save 
the  people  from  their  sins.      Tlirough   a    thousand 
voices  she  professes  that  crime  is  a  curable  disease, 
and  that  for  its   cure   she  has   the  sacred   specifics 
intrusted  to  her.     And  then  if  she  sit  quiet — to  see 
the  amount  of  that  disease  multiply  threefold  upon 


her  hands,  as  fourteen  years  go  by,  she  is  all  the  moR 
responsible,  because  she  professes  to  hold  the  com 
Or  is  she  all  the  more  hypocritical!  Which  shall] 
say? 

Let  me  anticipate  the  easy  excuse  which  has  posrib^ 
flitted  across  some  minds  as  I  speak :  that  it  is  all  tki 
foreign  emigration  that  has  done  this.  That  we  u 
imprisoning  those  who  contracted  their  habits  dae 
where.  For  the  sake  of  Puritanism,  gentlemen,  ] 
wish  this  were  true.  But,  unfortunately,  your  fata 
documents  seem  to  show  that  the  fact  is  just  thi 
other  way;  that  native  crime  increases  faster  Aai 
foreign,  if  the  ratio  of  population  be  kept  in  view 
That  is  the  impression  of  the  persons  best  infoime 
in  criminal  administration.  That  is  the  dedaratio] 
of  the  returns  of  your  State  prison.  It  is  impossibi 
to  speak  with  more  confidence.  For,  as  your  pre 
decessor,  Mr.  Secretary,  said  officially,  the  report 
published  by  the  State  of  its  jails  and  houses  ( 
correction  "are  entitled  to  little  or  no  credit"  an 
"  fail  to  give  any  thing  like  a  full  or  just  view  of  them 
In  his  own  spirited  effort  to  correct  their  omissioi 
he  thus  alludes  to  the  indifference  which  had  Ion 
shrouded  their  capital  errors.  Take  that,  by  tl 
way,  as  a  hint  as  to  the  degree  in  which  the  study  • 
your  criminal  administration  has  escaped  review.  Tl 
fact  demonstrated,  is  that  we  imprisoned  three  tim< 
as  many  men  in  1857,  as  in  1844.  The  reason  mu 
be  sought  somewhere  upon  our  own  soil. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  the  first 

TCsponsibility  in   this  matter  is  with  the  prisoners 

themselves.     I  have  no  wish  to  deny  that.     It  is  also 

toie  that,  so  long  as  you  and  I  were  in  private  life,  we 

luul  only  a  general  share  in  an  undivided  responsibility 

^ut  this  moral  disease,  which  we   shared  with  a 

QuUion  other  Massachusetts  men  and  women  who  are 

I     in  private  life.     But  the  moment  you  and  I   took 

office  as  servants  of  a  Christian  State  and  a  Christian 

Church,  we  assumed  special  responsibility  with  regard 

to  the  moral  diseases  of  this  community.     We  were 

chosen  to   ofl&ce  mth  the  distinct  duty  of  meeting 

them,  handling  them,  repressing  them,  and  where  we 

<^an,  curing  them.     We  have  no  right  to  stand  back 

^  if  there  was  no  responsibility.     And  I  think  the 

Kiinple  figures   show  that  we  have  no  right   to    say 

things  are  going  on  very  well  as  they  are. 

Three  times  as  much  crime  to  punish  as  we  had 
fourteen  years  ago ! 

These  figures  make  my  appeal  for  me.     You  have 

in   charge  the  whole   criminal  law.      You   have   in 

charge  the  whole  administration  of  prisons.    As  before 

those  tempted    to    crime,  you  represent  the   eternal 

will  of  Grod,  His  justice  and  His  mercy.     We  beg 

you,  gentlemen,  to   bear  in  mind  the  responsibility 

tod  the  power  which  you  have  in  hand.     We  beg 

you  to  lay  down  for  yourselves  the  Christian  prin- 

L     ciples  on  which   you  mean   to   exert  it.     On  what 

^^.principle  do  you  propose  to  punish  crime?     Is  it 

I 


the  principle  of  those  writers  who  say  that  the  object 
of  punishment  is  to  inflict  God's  retribution  for  the 
crime  ]     Or  is  it  the  principle  of  those  who  say  that 
it  is  the  reform  of  the  prisoner?     Or  yet  again, of 
those  who  say  that  it  is  terror  to  other  ill  doenl 
Here  are  three  completely  distinct  principles  of  con- 
duct.    It  is  not  for  me  to  say  which  is  the  true  one. 
But  I  beg  every  man  who  hears  me  to  ask  himsdf 
which  he  believes  to  be  the  true  one,  and  to  act  on 
that  principle  in  measuring  out  the  consequences  of 
crime.     In  my  profession,  gentlemen,  no   man  gives 
a  moment*s  thought  to  the  daily  record  of  sin,  as 
he  reads  it  in  the  morning  newspaper,  without  saying 
"  this  is  the  very  thing  Jesus  Christ  sent  us  te  cure. 
Where  is  it  we  have  fallen  short  ?     What  have  we 
left   undone   which  has    made   it  possible,  for  this 
clerk  to  defraud  his  employer,  for  this  child  to  rob 
his  mother,  for  this  boy  to  kill  his  prison-keeper  T 
Your  election  to  office,  gentlemen,  throws  upon  you 
the  same  responsibility, — and  I  should  say  in  fuller 
measure, — which  to  us  is  so  constantly  and  intensely 
familiar.     "  How  happened  this  broil  in  this  tavern  t 
Who   left   these  women   in   their  iniquity,   or   who 
pretended  to  reform  these  orphan  boys,  and,  in  the 
eff'ort,  so  completely  failed?"     The  moment,  gentle- 
men, that  you  assumed  office  in  the  Commonwealth, 
you  shared  vrith  us  this  Christian  responsibility. 

This  shall  be  my  only  illustration  of  the  special 
Christian  duties  intrusted  to  you  under  our  systei 
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^  fliose  duties,  making  the  chief  division   of  my 
subject,  I  will  say  no  more.     We  beg  you  to  remem- 
ber, that  in  your  hands  you  have  by  far  the  largest 
share  of  those  duties  to  the  public  which  belong  to 
the  Christian   Church.      We   agree  with   you,   that 
this  division   of  labor  between   you  and  us  is  the 
best  possible.     But  as  you  have  thus  the  charge  of 
poverty,  of  public  hospitality,  of  prisons  and  of  the 
reform  of  criminals,  and  of  education  in  every  depart- 
ment, as  we  cannot  undertake  one  of  our  professional 
duties  in  these  matters  %vithout  meeting  you  in  yours, 
we  beg  you  to  assume  that  responsibility  with  the 
energy  of  Christian  men.     And,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, in  one  very  important  subdivision  of  these  duties 
— -we  remind  you  that  the  present  aspect  of  affairs 
^  not  so  encouraging,  that  you  should  lay  it  upon 
your  table  as  imessential,  or  postpone  it  to  a  General 
^^nrt  which  is  to  succeed  you. 

III.  I  have  said  that  I  would  not  close  without 
^  single  word  as  to  the  special  share  which  the  minis- 
*^i«  of  the  Church  have  in  this  immense  range  of 
^^tistian  duty. 

The  division  of  duty  between  you  and  us  seems  to 
^^nlt  naturally  from  the  essential  character  of  law. 

Laws  and  Constitutions  must,  from  the  nature  of 
^e  case,  deal  with  men  in  the  general,  as  organized 
^  society.     In  communities  like  ours,  where  all  men 
\  absolutely  equal  before  the  law,  its  work  must  be 


entirely  general.     It  cannot  bend  to  any  exigency  rf  I 
detail.     It  knows  nothing  of  exceptions.     But,  men 
while,  there  is  no  single  man  who  precisely  confonii ' 
to  the  average  of   manhood.     The  equality  of  moi 
before  the  law  is  their  only  equality.    The  exceptioni 
which   the  law   must  not  account  for,   are  alwa^ 
occurring  in  fact,  in  the  case  of  every  man.    And 
therefore,  you  find  our  SavicTur  always  providing  fir 
individuals,    and    never    for    classes.      And   to    lue 
MafFei's  figure, — Christ's   successful  fishers   of  ma 
draw  men  into  his  Church  by  the  hook,  and  never  by 
the  net ;— one  by  one,  and  never  in  shoals.     There  is, 
therefore,  no  theory  about  a  class,  or  community,  fiw 
which  some  exceptions  may  not  be  made,  under  his 
direction,  for  every  single  individual.     Humanity,  in 
the  abstract,  may  require  one  thing ;  but  the  claim  of 
each  individual   man  is,   to   the  Christ-trained  ear, 
louder  than  the  claim  of  humanity.      There  is  no 
doubt,  for  instance,  that  the  prevention  of  paui)erism 
requires,  if  that  were  all,  the  strictest  limitation  oi 
alms-giving.     But  when  you  are  dealing  with  a  starv- 
ing woman,  her  personal  claim  on  you  as  a  dying  sister, 
is   stronger   than   any   claim   which   the   future  can 
make.     The   future   demands,   vainly,   that  by  stoic 
cruelty  you  deny  her,  let  her  starve,  and  so  far  checl 
pauperism  in  the  abstract.     Each  man  is  thus  on  a 
higher  level  than  humanity  as  a  whole. 

Now,  your   position,   gentlemen,   requiies   you   tc 
provide  the  great  average  system  iu  the  matters  witl 
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which  we  deal,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  for  all 

parties.    We  b^  you  to  do  that.     When  you  have 

done  it,  you  have  a  right  to   turn  to   the  several 

Qiurches  of  the  State,  and  say  to  us,  "  See  you  to  the 

exceptions,  to  the  details."     Thus  you  are  to  make  as 

perfect  as  you  can  the  general  system  of  instruction. 

When  we  find  the  individual  case  of  the  boy  Pascal, 

onrivalled  in  his  mathematical  ability,  of  the  girl 

Jenny  lind,  of  unrivalled  musical  capacity,  it  is  for  us 

to  see  that  this  new-foimd  Pegasus  is  not  worked  in 

the  wrong  harness,  and  to  provide  distinctly  and  with 

delicate  care  &t  the  detail.     You  make  the  general 

system  of  criminal  law.     It  is  for  us  to  see  that  some 

Christian  missionary  is  in  attendance  at  every  criminal 

court,  to  make  certain  and  to  report  of  the  detailed 

difficulty,  error,   possible  exception,  betrayed  in  the 

case  of  every  body  accused,  to  be  his  personal  friend  if 

te  need ;  and  to  interpret  to  your  officers  the  position 

ia  which  to  the  eye  of  humanity  he  stands.     It  is 

your  business  to  administer  prisons  ;  to  punish  crime 

finnly  and  systematically.     It  is  ours  to  see  what  has 

become  of  the  family  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  see  that 

the  punishment  you  aim  at  him,  does  not,  in  fact,  fall 

npon  their  heads.     It  is  your  business,  I  think,  so  to 

punish  him  that  he  shall  leave  the  prison  a  stronger, 

better  man  than  he  went  in.     It  is  ours  to  meet  him 

at  the  door,  and  to 'take  care  that  he  is  not  led  into 

new  temptation.     It  is  your  business  to  receive  within 

the  protection  of  the  arms  of  our  mother,  the  State, 
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*^.i  ^s  iiendless.     It  is  oun 
rssz,  -  lie  door  of  your  aln» 
:    j:»   Slidren  whom  you  have 
-i  :5sde  adoption   of  separate 
the  surges  of  life  throw 
*ai  .Kiinst  your  unyielding  piei; 
.    ze  tender,  which   shall  ke^ 
^r  wounded.     Statutes  aie 
r  _ac?  *Tere  than  individual  casea 
.   jBT  iconde    for    extreme   casei 
M»   t  x^Ts  in  our  Commonwealth, 
•r  :?2ieral  statute  be  sent  as  du* 
-^fismcu  at  Westborough.     But  'i  ' 
1  latch  each  household,  that  the  - 
r  iie  statute  sliall  be  defrauded, 
K  sail  be  remanded  there  till  it  ii 
:*  ix  only  place  for  his  cure.     There 
husband  who  miglit  be  legally 
r  .3«*  ^  correction  for  his  cruelty  to  his 
ss'^^^^e^  ^^  ^s  children.     But  you  expect 
^  ^  sat,  to  exhaust  every  appeal  of 
M  .BL  ic  Christian  kindness  in  soekingr  to 
0k  «wK   ^P    embarrass   your    crowded 
V  ar^.    Let  your  system  ])res3  where 
J,  ittT  privilege,  as  well  as  our  duty. 
^  T^jsiie  that  the  j^auper  exile  from 
-,^r  3e  returned  to  the  Irish  poor  house 
^le.  •  But  we  shall  find,  and  shall  be 
wa>*s  for  retaining  him,  and 
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for  letdng  the  possible  severities  of  your  statute  slum- 
ber. So  the  theory  of  your  law  may  require  that  the 
fogitive  from  more  severe  oppression  shall  be  returned 
at  the  summons  of  his  master.  But  you  will  expect 
Qi,  and  not  in  vain,  to  arrest  again  the  mechanism  of 
the  system,  and  to  prepare  through  the  thousand 
diaanels  of  unseen  benevolence,  for  receiving  him 
with  a  Christian  hospitality,  and  securing  him  a  Chris- 
tan  home.  Forf  in  a  word,  such  is  the  regular 
piocess  of  the  reduction  of  severity  in  a  Christian 
&ata  If  the  statute  is  too  severe,  as  the  code  of 
Sogland  was  half  a  century  since,  the  community, 
acting  under  a  higher  law,  calmly  leaves  it  inopera- 
ti^  And  at  last,  the  conservative  in  government 
joins  with  the  Mackintosh  and  the  Romilly,  who  have 
^  at  work  for  a  generation  in  striving  to  abate 
•wnething  from  the  blood-thirsty  requisition  of  the 
Utter. 

If  I  detain  you  a  moment  longer  on  this  branch  of 
^  subject,  it  is  because  here  is  the  line  of  public 
^  in  which  Protestant  churches  and  Protestant 
States  seem  weakest.  Do  not  shut  your  eyes,  gentle- 
^^,  to  the  fact,  that  in  some  of  the  results  of 
Christian  social  science,  Europe  is  in  advance  of  us  in 
^hisachusetts.  Let  us  rather  learn  what  we  can,  in 
^  prosperity,  from  her  experience  of  horrors.  In 
^'pecial,  her  leading  writers  of  every  school  now 
^'^  fliat  where  moral  ends  are  to  be  attained,  the 
kjffident  work  of  any  charitable  institution  must  be  by 
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Yoluntary  effort.  You  can  feed  and  clothe  men  b 
expending  money  well ;  but  when  you  have  souls  t 
save,  you  need  willing  souls  to  take  the  duty.  Th 
noblest  institutions  in  the  world,  therefore,  are  thosi 
whose  mechanism  is  well  provided  by  the  salaries  and 
other  payments  by  the  State,  while  the  volunteer 
action  of  Christian  men  and  women  comes  in  to  give 
to  the  daily  administration  of  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment, that  multiform  assistance  which  they  are  so 
glad  to  welcome.  We  have,  indeed,  proved  this  in 
Massachusetts.  But  in  Europe  they  have  carried  it 
much  farther  than  we,  and  to  vast  advantage. 

Any  physician  who  hears  me  would  tell  us  that  the 
chief  advantage  which  the  great  hospitals  of  continen- 
tal Europe  have  over  those  of  England  and  America 
is  in  the  thorough  trained  body  of  nurses,  volimteen 
all  of  them,  provided  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  anc 
other  religious  societies.  While  our  boards  of  hospita 
trustees  are  at  their  wits'  end  to  keep  full  their  staff 
of  well-trained,  conscientious,  temperate  women,  th 
hospitals  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries  ii 
Europe  have  the  unpurchasable  services  of  care 
ful,  tender  women,  who  come  in  to  serve  day  am 
night  in  the  discharge  of  their  highest  duty  to  God 
So  in  institutions  for  reform.  I  have  the  highes 
respect,  from  all  that  I  know,  for  the  force  an 
character  of  our  staff  of  officers  at  Westborough.  Ye 
I  know  how  difficult  the  trustees  there  have  foim< 
it  to  marshal  such  a  staff;    and   when   I   read   th 
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^tccoiints  of   the  yolunteer  services  rendered   in  the 

reform  schools  of  Hamburg  and  at  Mettrai,  in  Europe, 

hy  leligious   societies   of   men   and   women,    whose 

religious  duty  leads  them  to  this  work, — remembering 

oui  constant .  difficulties   here,   I  wonder   no   longer 

that  on  the  whole,  the    best   European   institutions 

ft>r  juvenile    criminals   have    succeeded, — and    that 

^ix  the  whole,  ours  in  America  are  more  costly,  and 

Jiiore  densely  peopled  every  year.     As  a  Protestant,  I 

sli-ould  be  ashamed  to  say  that  the  Roman  Catholic 

^Ixiirch  can  furnish  volunteer  assistance  for  the  charge 

^^  those  morally  or  physically  diseased,  in  a  measure 

^^"liich  the  Protestant  churches  cannot  furnish.     Yet 

i^    you  asked,  in  any  church  in  Boston,  how  many  of 

thx^e  church  members  had  ever  visited  the  almshouse, 

tlv^  hospital,   or   the   prison,   with   any   motive    but 

c'^xiiosity,  the  answer  would  be  painfully  small. 

Crentlemen,  whenever  your  arrangements   call  for 
Tolunteer  assistance,    the  Christian  churches  of   the 
Commonwealth  meet  you  more  than  half  way.     The 
unbought  service  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees,  which 
Manage  all  your  institutions,  illustrates  the  force  you 
^n  rely  upon  ;  the  services  which  no  salary  compen- 
sates, of  many  of  your  physicians  and  wardens,  are 
illustrations.     You  may  well  go  further  in  the  same 
line.    If  you    will   go   further,   your   duty   will   be 
better  done, — and  ours  also.     When  you  call  on  us 
for  ftui;her  service  in  those  lines,  you  will  be  sure  of 
^e  motive  of  thegji^ork  you  get.     And  we,   as  we 
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render  it,  as  we  send  to  you  those,  who  from  the  love 
of  God  and  of  Christ  work  among  your  imbeciles, 
your  prisoners,  or  your  poor,  shall  find  the  cune 
dispelled  which  rests  of  necessity  on  all  those  ccmgie* 
gations  which  only  cry  ^^Lord!  Lordr  and  do  not 
the  things  which  He  says. 


Your  Excellency's  administration  has  already  won 
the  popular  reputation  of  special  and  new  care  for  the 
varied  home  interests  and  institutions  of  Massachusetts. 
There  is  a  peculiar  satis&ction  in  making  such  plea 
as  I  have  made,  to  an  officer  whose  views  and  system 
in  the  management  of  our  complicated  charities,  have 
been  so  sharp-sighted,  far-sighted,  deep-sighted  and  hu- 
mane. Your  Honor,  and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Coun- 
cil, certainly  need  not  fear  that  you  have  been  called  to 
any  nominal  or  formal  position,  when  your  office  is 
the  hourly  supervision  of  these  broeul  ministries  of 
the  State, — youi'selves  the  standing  C!ommission  to 
inspect  them,  and  indeed  to  govern  them;  that  she 
who  giveth,  may  give  with  simplicity; — that  they 
who  rule  may  rule  with  diligence.  And  you,  Mr. 
President  and  Senators,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  gentlemen 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  having  made  the 
sacrifice  of  two  months  of  winter  to  the  dischai^  of 
these  duties  which  our  mother  demands  on  behalf  of 
all  her  children,  may  well  ask  for  God's  blessings 
upon  your  effort,  that  its  fruit  may  be  real  I  have 
said  that  to-day  admitted  you  all  into  a   Christian 
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ministry.  To  many  of  you  it  is  a  day  of  ordination ; 
— to  all  it  is  a  day  of  consecration.  May  God  guide 
you  in  sucli  sacred  duties; — and  in  the  sense  of 
His  presence,  as  you  appeal  constantly  to  His  will, 
may  you  find  every  day  that  Rock,  unshaken  and 
unchangeable,  on  which  our  Commonwealth  is 
founded. 

God  sa'oe  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts ! 
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SERMON. 
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BUT  TRZT  SHALL  SIT  STBBT  MAS  VMDESL  HIS  YUrB  Ain>  UjrDXB  BIS  FIO-TBBB  ; 
ABI>  BOBB  8BALL  MAKB  THBM  AFRAID,  FOB  THB  MOTTTH  OF  TRB  LOBD  OF 
HOSTS  HATH  SFOKBB  IT. 

Herein  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  onr  &ith  that 
the  vision  of  home  peace  will  be  verified  on  earth. 
Since  He  hath  spoken,  we  will  believe,  for  "  The 
Word  of  the  Lord  endureth  forever."  With  man,  the 
action  changed  bespeaks  the  altered  purpose,  the 
outward  failure  tells  of  inward  weakness,  and  variety 
of  imperfection.  But  with  God,  myriads  of  unlike 
forms  are  but  the  expressions  of  infinite  resource ;  the 
interrupted  plan  is  but  the  temporary  eclipse,  as  His 
full-orbed  purposes  pass  one  another  in  their  well- 
ordered  revolutions ;  and  an  act  once  done  shapes  an 
eternal  thought,  and  stands  thenceforward  a  perpetual 
prophecy  of  its  fulfilment  Let  man  take  heart, 
then.  Although  Eden  was  blighted,  it  once  was 
planted  on  earth,  and  therefore  it  will  be  restored. 
By  it  we  learn  that  at  the  first  God  laid  the  founda-' 
tion  of  society  amid  the  sacred  associations  of  home. 
Man's  interests  were  not  to  be  isolated,  selfish,  con- 
flicting, but  common  and  all-pervading ;  of  one  blood 
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He  constituted  a  human  brotherhood;  by  like 
conditions  He  intended  sympathy;  harmony  was 
designed  through  diversity  of  gifts;  the  in&nt 
heart,  awaking  in  its  first  consciousness  to  the 
influences  of  love,  would  have  learned  to  interpret  in 
the  light  of  parental  affection  the  dispositions  of  all 
other  hearts,  and  the  family  would  have  been  the 
source  of  human  government ;  its  restraints,  springing 
from  the  tenderest  solicitude,  would  have  been  but 
the  bonds  of  fellowship,  and  obedience  to  its  gentle 
sway  but  the  grateful  response  of  a  trusting  nature. 
Just  long  enough  to  indicate  the  design  did  the 
Divine  plan  take  form,  then  it  was  marred  by  sin. 
By  rending  the  soul  from  its  filial  reverenoe  tor 
Jehovah,  in  whose  likeness  it  was  created,  the 
fraternal  tie  which  bound  it  to  all  who  bore  His 
image  was  sundered.  The  peace  denied  to  self  by  an 
accusing  conscience  could  be  allowed  no  other. 
Virtue,  unimitated,  won  only  detraction.  At  the 
more  acceptable  sacrifice  even  of  a  brother,  envy 
lighted  the  fires  of  hate ;  and  love,  driven  from  the 
breast,  left  but  her  name,  beneath  which  cloaked  self- 
interest  claimed  her  place  and  honor.  Authority 
became  imperious ;  the  surging  passions  of  the  many 
must  be  restrained  by  the  fiercer  passions  of  the  few ; 
*the  lust  of  power  seized  on  dominion;  the  quiet 
home  fades  out  of  sight;  and  history  blackens  her 
pages  with  the  maddened  confiicts  of  kingdoms  and 
empires,  with  here  and  there  the  darker  or  the  lighter 
sketch  of  tyrant  or  of  hero. 
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AH  had  changed  but  God's  eternal  thought ;  that 

l^reathed    of   hope.     Paradise,   though    lost,   was    a 

promise  that  the  curse  should  end,  when,  ^^  instead 

of  the  thorn,  shall  come  up  the  fir  tree,  and  instead 

of  the  briar,  shall  come  up  the  myrtle  tree,"  and  man 

shall  find  again  a  home   on   earth.     The  weeping 

^roman  fled  not  before  her  Maker's  wrath  until  the 

title  of  Mother^  the  pledge  of  home,  was  confirmed 

to  her  by  the  promise  of  the  Seed.     With  Abraham 

l>«ariDg  the  name  of   Fathety   Grod  establishes   His 

ocjvenant:     "In  thee  shall  all   the  families    of  the 

^^•rth  be  blessed."     Far  down   the   ages   the    same 

^fconght  inspires  Isaiah  to  sing  of  the  Child  whose 

^^^^mouncement    as    *'  the  government  shall  be  upon 

*^i8  shoulders,"  eulvances  the  primal  idea  to  a  more 

ifltinct  revelation.     But  when   into   the  diadem   of 

3ronation,   pressing  the  brows   of   a  son   of  man, 

'^^ispiration  sets  the  crown  jewels  of  Heaven,  ratifying 

^^3i8  right  to  be  called  the  "  Wonderful,  Counsellor, 

*ke  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince 

^f  Peace,"    then,   not  changed^  but  glorified^   shines 

^orth  Jehovah's  original  purpose.     The  home  of  earth 

h««  given   birth  to  the   Spiritual   Kingdom  of  the 

Messiah,  and  henceforth  is  sanctified  as  the  Divine 

ideal  of  human  authority,  and   the  only  source  of 

national  sovereignty. 

While  Christianity  has  ever  spumed  the   organic 
&nn  that  ambition  has  devised  for  her  as  a  livery, 
[       in  which  she  might  attend  on  thrones  and  do  the 
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bidding  of  kings,  yet,  by  weaving  silently,  and 
without  observation,  her  principles  into  govern- 
ment, —  the  ordinance  of  Grod,  —  she  has  sought  to 
prepare  for  herself  a  garment  wherein,  her  freedom 
not  restrained,  nor  her  progress  hindered,  she  may 
minister  her  offices  of  kindness  to  all  people.  A 
nation  thus  blessed  with  a  rule  penetrated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  is  described  by  the  Prophet  in 
our  text.  It  stands  forth  in  accordance  with  what 
we  have  seen  to  be  from  the  beginning  the  will  of 
God,  who  "  setteth  the  solitary  in  fitmilies,"  with 
reference  to  earthly  dominion,  founded  in  the  affec- 
tions, and  establishing  the  blessings  of  home. 
Around  it  breathes  the  air  of  a  virtuous  indepen- 
dence. The  fruits  of  his  industry  are  enjoyed  by 
every  citizen.  Driven  by  no  regal  mandate  to  the 
tasks  of  imperial  vanity,  each  one  dwells  in  his 
chosen  habitation.  A  government  imposing  no 
burdens  exercises  an  almost  unfelt  supremacy,  beneath 
whose  protection,  and  fostered  by  whose  care,  the 
abodes  of  peace  every  where  nourish  a  pure  and 
vigorous  patriotism,  at  once  a  people's  spontaneous 
tribute  of  gratitude,  and  a  nation's  pledge  of  power. 
Let  it  not  pass  unheeded,  as  the  eye  rests  entranced 
on  this  image  of  national  happiness,  that  it  is  por- 
trayed, not  as  the  result  of  human  wisdom,  neither 
as  fiishioned  by -the  resolves  of  senates,  nor  decreed 
into  being  by  a  monarch's  will,  but  as  the  accom- 
plished design  on  earth  of  the  '^  Law "  that  ^^  shall 
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go  forth  of  Zion,  and  the  Word  of  the  Lord  from 
Jerusalem."  A  consummation  realized  only  when, 
by  the  all-attractmg  power  of  Christianity,  "  people 
sM  flow  nnto  it  and  say.  Come,  let  us  go  up  to 
tbe  mountam  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  house  of  the 
God  of  Jacob;  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways, 
and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths."  Hence,  what 
Jdioyah  has  designed  for  our  race,  through  the 
ministry  of  goyemment  regenerated  and  sanctified, 
is  here  made  known ;  while  His  conception  of  the 
highest  condition  attainable  by  a  state  is  given 
beneath  the  emblem  chosen  by  inspiration.  In  this 
national  incarnation,  therefore,  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  we  have  brought  forth  into  actual  life, 
the  Divine  ideal  of  national  prosperity.  With  our 
text,  then,  as  furnishing  the  model  towards  which, 
to  perfect  government,  and  around  which  to  shape 
onr  own  efforts  for  the  true  honor  of  our  Common- 
^th,  let   us  ever  remember, 

A  nation's  glory  is  her  people's  homes. 

A  theme  like  this  may  seem  to  some  scarcely  to* 

comport  with  this  grave  occasion ;    but  it   has   not 

been  lightly  chosen.     A  lesson    deduced  from    the 

inspired  portraiture  of  national  happiness  must  have 

for  every  state  no  trivial  import.    What  the  Divine 

mind  has  conceived  worthy  to  stand  as  the  evidence 

of  the   latter   day  glory  furnishes    no   insignificant 

test  to  be  applied  to   the   principles    and   policy  of 
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present  governments ;  and  if  in  a  sketch  thus  drawn 
by  unerring   wisdom,  much  has   been  omitted  that 
would  have  been  wrought  into  the  picture  by  human 
hands,  then  may  we  be  sure  that  human  ambition  haa 
been  at  fault  in  attempting  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
empires  amid  the  fitding  splendor  of  earthly  pomp, 
rather  than  on  the  simple  basis  of  enduring   truth. 
No  less  by  its  silence  than  by  its  utterance, — ^by  what 
it  significantly  leayes  out  of  view,  than  by  what  it  so 
vividly  depicts,  does  the  passage  which  we  have  sdected 
to  guide  our  reflections,  teach  us  wisdom.    If  we  have 
comprehended  rightly  its  scope,  and  possessing  our* 
selves  of  its  spirit,  have  construed  its  meaning  fidrly, 
we  have  here  united  the  home  and  the  nation.    By 
which    natural    union,  so   long    and    so    profmdy 
interrupted,    we    have    the     problem     of     society 
worked     out     according    to    its    original     design* 
National     glory    beams    not    from    the    dazzling^ 
achievements    of   royalty,   nor   the  selfish    intrigues 
of  courts,  but  is   reflected  irom  the  virtue,  freedom, 
and   peace  of  the  people;    while   power  no  longer 
snatches  the  imrequited  service  of  the  multitude  to 
aggrandize  the  few;    but,  acknowledging  its  source 
to  be  in  the  expressed  will  of  the  citizen,  it  spreads 
its    genial   protection   over   the   homes   where  it  is 
fostered,    and    meetd     the    reverence  which  it   thus 
inspires. 

As    the    honored    representatives  of   the  govern- 
ment of  this  Commonwealth,  and  members   of  the 
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great  confederacy  of  States,  whose  name,  "The 
Union,"  thrills  every  patriotic  heart,  fellow-citizens, 
our  subject  addresses  itself  to  you  first,  in  tones  of 
encmiTtigement 

If  it  was   a  care  to  the   Lord  of  Hosts  to  have 
His  thought  written   on  the    page    of   Revelation, 
where  its  predictions  through   all  the    dreary  cen- 
turies of  the  world's  misrule,  were  steadily  point- 
ing to  the  dawning  of  a  brigher  era,    it  was    no 
less  a  care  that  His   Providence,  in    the    turning 
and  overturning  of  empires,  in   the  putting  down 
one  and  setting  up  another,  in  making   the  wrath 
of  man    to    praise    him,    and    in    restraining    the 
remainder,  should  thus  make  room  for  the  realization 
of    that    thought    among    the    events    of    history. 
**  Hath  He  said,  and  shall  He  not  do  it  %    Hath  He 
Bpoken,  and  shall  He  not  make  it  good  ? "     Provi- 
dence is  but   the   Divine  fiilfiUing    of   the   Divine 
piomise;    therefore,  in    finding  such    signal    inter- 
positions in  our  behalf,  such  watch  over    our   early 
plantmg,  such   preservation   in    our  weakness,  such 
Section    in    our    counsels,    such    triumph    in    our 
conflicts,    and    such    success   in    our    attempts,    we 
cannot  doubt   that   the   striking  agreement  between 
the  prophetic  language  of   the   Hebrew   Seer,   and 
the  historic    description    of  our    coimtry's    glory,  is 
no  chance  resemblance,  but  indicative   of   the    pur- 
pose of  Him    "  who   worketh   all    things   after  the 
ooonsel  of  His  own  will."     From  a  past  so  fraught 
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with    Frovidential  help,  through  a  present,  whoee 
forms    axe   stamped  with  the    ripening    designs 
Jehovah,  we  are  encouraged  to  look  forward  toaii- 
future  of  glorious  consummation — our  nation  leading 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  as  they  become  '^ihe 
kingdoms   of   our  Lord    and  of  His  Christ,"    and 
acknowledging  only  the  sway. of  Him  who  shall  reign 
forever  and  ever. 

It  is  no  small  enQouragement  to  feel  that  Micah*8 
picture  of  a  happy  nation  may  become  the  portrait  of 
this  land,  without  the  change  of  ,an  essential  featov 
in  the  outward  organism  of  our^vprnment  •  Heiee 
no  fearful  revolution  must  be  invoked  to  hvesk  Hifi 
unyielding  despotism  of  caste.  No  tumultuous  jioense 
must  be  set  loose  around  the  pillars  of  sijate  to^demaiijd 
beneath  the  threat  of  demolition  the  people's  xjgl;itSi 
No  power  is  to  be  dragged  away  from  thegias]^,^ 
tyrants,  which,  in  unaccustomed  hands,  nu»y  poKSV 
more  dangerous  still.  Hoary  customs  impose  m 
harsh  restraints  on  the  £ree  movements  of  a  vigorous 
enterprise.    But  a  rule,  as  elastic  as  the  bounding  ^ 

pulses  of  the  people  from  whom  it  springs,  shapes 
itself  to  every  fresh  requirement  of  progress,  stretQhes 
without  parting  by  the  tension  of  difficulties,  and  ^ 

again  resumes  its  form,  only  the  stronger  for  the  ^ 

strain,  secures  by  the  amplest  freedom,  its  firmest  hold 
on  the  fidelity  of  the  governed,  and  marks  its  existence 
by  few  other  monuments  than  the  millions  of  homes 
which  stud  the  streets  of  our  cities,  cluster  in  onr 
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s,  line  our  seapcoasts,  dot  our  prairies,  climb  our 
hill-sides,  and  peep  through  our  forest  clearings,  but 
everywhere  bespeaking  prosperity,  welcoming  the 
dtizen  to  the  enjoyment  of  earth's  richest  boon — 
domestic  peace,  and  laying  deep  the  claims  of  a 
luition's  honor,  in  effects  which  may  be  rendered  into 
words  scarcely  too  strong,  as  follows: — "They  shall 
sit  every  man  under  his  vine  and  imder  his  fig-tree, 
and  none  shall  make  them  afraid." 

It  is  an  inspiring  assurance  amid  the  labor   and 

sacrifice  incident  to  laying  the  foimdations  of  empire, 

*iiat  they  rest  on  the  immutable  principles  of  truth 

^^d  righteousness ;  that  the  interests  of  the  individual, 

^«  long  neglected,  are  again  asserted ;  that  private  weal 

^^  the  only  sign  of  public  prosperity,  and  that  power 

^Xiall  never  be  wrested  from  its   rightful   owners  to 

^^jpress,  but  as  a  sacred  trust  voluntarily  reposed  in 

*^e  keeping  of  chosen  guardians,  be  used  for  the 

^^vantage  of  all.     Such  was  the  confident  persuasion 

"^^hich  animated  our  forefathers  when  first  seeking  for 

^liemselves  homes,  where  across  the  sea,  and  sheltered 

-^^^  the  rude  embrace  of  an  untamed  wilderness,  they 

^^^ht  escape  the  injustice  of  tyranny ;  and  afterwards 

X^ledging  to  each  other  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 

^Xieir  sacred  honors,  to  consecrate  forevermore  these 

l^cmes  of  freemen  to  liberty  and  union.     And  now 

tiiat  two  hundred  years  have  passed  away  since  the 

germs  of  American  Independence  were  planted  on  our 

shores,  and  we  look  upon  the  fruit  resembling  that 
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described  in  the  Word  of  God,  we  can  but  be  encour- 
aged by  the  evidence  furnished  to  believe  that  Govern- 
ment at  laat  haa  b^un  to  take  form  around  flie 
unchanging  idea  of  Deity,  and  will  be  promotive  in 
the  future  of  the  wel&re  of  our  race,  as  in  the  past  its 
prerogatives  have  been  usurped  to  crush  out  humanity, 
and  deform  men  made  in  the  likeness  of  their  Creator, 
into  the  pliant  tools  of  despotic  ambition.  As  how- 
ever, instead  of  the  &thers,  there  are  now  the  children, 
the  encouragement  from  what  has  been  achieved,  as 
well  as  the  cheering  prospect  of  still  greater  success  to 
come,  impose  on  them  a  mighty  obligation.  They 
inherit  the  honors  of  their  ancestors,  but  inherit  too,  as 
a  precious  legacy,  their  unfinished  work,  and  may  thejr 
inherit  also  their  wisdom  to  plan,  their  magnanimity 
to  forbear,  their  generosity  to  sacrifice,  and  thdr 
power  to  do,  without  which  qualities  they  must  stand 
the  unworthy  descendants  of  a  lost  nobility,  but  by 
their  exercise,  claim  on  the  scroll  of  history  for  their 
names  an  association  with  the  great  of  all  the  past 

Realizing  such  responsibility,  as  ours,  fellow-citi- 
zens, we  may  willingly  turn  from  the  joy  of  the  assur- 
ance which  our  text  gives  us,  that  our  country  more 
than  any  other,  stands  the  exponent  of  predicted 
national  prosperity,  to  study  thoughtfully  and  practi- 
cally the  lessons  it  so  concisely  teaches,  in  order  that 
our  noble  and  free  institutions  may  be  perfected  and 
perpetuated,  and  "  glory  may  dwell  in  our  land." 
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like  a  rare  work  of  art  where  every  separate  line 
to  produce  the  designed  effect,  the  scripture  to 
which  you  have  been  directed,  gives  to  the  general 
new  only  the  picture  of  happy  homes  fostered  by 
national  rula    Still,  as  by  the  careful  analysis  of  the 
student,  the  artist's  work,  but  recently  a  mere  joy, 
now  teaches  the  lesson  of  its  own  perfection,  so  each 
separate  phrase  of  this  divinely  uttered   prediction 
becomes  a  revelation  of  its  treasured  secrets,  whereby 
it  may  be  fulfilled,  and  the  heaven-dra\\ii  image  be 
transferred  from  the  page  of  prophecy  to  find  its  place 
among  the  other  historic  events  of  earth. 

Thus  analyzed,  this  passage  of  inspiration  imparts 
to  us  its  elements  of  combination,  and  we  learn  there- 
from that  to  form  its  conception  of  a  nation's  glory, 
it  unites  four  qualities   in  their  order  as  follows : 
^idbilHy^  Equality,  Equity  and  Security,  beautifully 
'^^^ught  into  its  significant  emblem — the  citizen's  home 
— and  interpreted  into  language  by  the  theme  of  our 
discourse.     With  His  accustomed  brevity  and  fullness 
^f  meaning,  a  word,  or  simple  phrase,  suffices  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  indicate  His  thought     In  «  They  shall  sit," 
"^e  have  national  stability — "  every  man,"  individual 
Quality — ^'^  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree," 
industrial  equity — ^*  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid," 
personal  security. 

Under  the  head  of  instruction,  a  brief  expansion  of 
each  of  these  points  is  all  that  the  occasion  will  allow ; 
to  you,  then,  gentlemen,  guardians  of  the  interests  of 
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our  State,  shall  we  commit  them,  as  indicating  in  th^^ 
administration  of  public  affairs  the  path  of  safety,  anAK 
furnishing  a  test,  whereby  every  proposed  measure? 
may  be  rejected  or  approved. 

National  stability  may  be  considered  as  the  primes^ 
essential  requisite  of  every  good  government  A  - 
nation's  growth  is  not  the  jesult  of  a  day.  Its  weak-  ^ 
ness  must  be  fostered,  its  resources  developed,  its  con^ 
flicting  advantages  harmonized.  Scope  must  be 
afforded  for  the  sincere  difference  of  opinion,  yet 
restraint  must  hold  in  check  the  wantonness  of 
license.  Its  strength  can  be  matured  only  through 
discipline.  It  must  prove  itself  worthy  of  the  fealty 
of  the  citizen,  and  thus  afford  time  for  the  gradual 
spread  and  deepening  of  patriotism.  But  for  all  this, 
generations  are  needed.  Consequently,  unless  a  nation 
can  survive  its  crises,  wrestle  with  opposing  vnrongs, 
and  not  only  triumph,  but  gather  vigor  from  the  strife, 
and  control  faction  without  any  loss  of  loyalty,  unless 
its  dominion  as  it  spreads  over  wider  territory  only 
consolidates  into  greater  permanence,  and  larger  popu- 
lation but  brings  to  it  increasing  reverence;  unless, 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  ages,  a  nation  has  the  force 
to  free  itself  from  what  has  become  outgrown  and 
useless,  without  exposing  its  vitality,  and  to  appro- 
priate whatever  foreign  element  may  minister  to  its 
healthy  expansion  without  risking  its  typical  form; 
in  a  word,  unless  through  all  the  dangers  of  its  pro- 
bation a  nation  can  live^  it  lacks  the  one  excellence 
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that  alone  can  command  respect    It  fails  of  its  end. 
Whatever  transitory   services  it  performs,  whatever 
promifles  it  may  hold  out,  however  brilliant  may  be  its 
isolated  achievements ;  no  matter  what  wrongs  it  has 
suppressed,  or  what  rights  it  has  asserted,  if  it  cannot 
maintain  itself^  if  amid  its  perils  it  dies — that  gov- 
ernment fiuls.     A  following  year  may  change  all  its 
prosperity  into  desolation;  the  streets  of  trade  and 
commerce  may  become  but  desert  passes  among  the 
J^oins  of   the    metropolis;    tyranny  may  build   her 
<l68potic  throne  on  crushed  popular  liberty;  and  an 
unpeopled  waste  drearily  stretch  itself  over  the  oblit- 
ctated  sites  of  once  cherished  homes. 

None  too  darkly  have  we  drawn  the  alternative 
of  national  stability.  None  too  prominent  have  we 
inade  this  element  of  a  nation's  glory. 

The  first  lesson  of  instruction  pointed  by  our  text 
is,  at  the  present  time,  the  most  important  that  we 
<^aa  learn.      On  it  the  mighty  sacrifices  of  the  past 
depend  for  their  justification;  from  it  springs  alone 
the  bright  prospects  of  the  future.      A  world  looks 
famously  on,  breathlessly   counting  the   chances   of 
pemianence  for  a  constitutional  republic,  and  we  are 
<ippaiently  placed,  either  by  our  continuance  to  fur- 
nish the  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  oppressed,  as 
^^the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain," 
while  "  tlie  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  waiteth 
ibr  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  Grod,"  or  by  our 
Mure,  to   prove   the  exultation  of  despotism,  as  it 
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madly  dutches  at  a  renefwed  lease  of  oontnd  oTer  its 
disheartened  prey.  By  all  that  is  hallowed  in  memory, 
by  all  that  is  worthy  in  possession,  by  all  that  is 
glorious  in  hope,  may  we,  as  recipients  of  ciyil  bless- 
ings incomparable  in  the  woild*s  history,  maintain  in 
their  unimpaired  integrity  our  fiee  institutionB,  until 
the  stars  on  our  country's  flag  shall  become  the 
cynosure  of  every  political  firmament,  and  its  union 
bands  the  pledged  investiture  of  all  nations,  and 
tongues,  and  peoples,  with  the  badge  of  brothethood. 
Most  favorable  far  permanence  is  our  location.  We 
are  planted  on  fresh  soil  where  no  incrustation  finmi 
the  debris  of  decayed  ages  held  bound  the  germ  of 
fiiee  principles,  or  stunted  its  growth.  No  moulder- 
ing antiquity  threw  its  balefiil  shadows  over  our 
inheritance,  chilling  the  earnest  endeavor,  or  mildew* 
ing  the  first  finits  of  our  toiL  While  defenceless, 
the  sea  rolled  its  protection  of  waves  between  us  and 
harm;  and  our  rigorous  climate  and  unsubdued  forests 
had  but  small  attractions  to  the  ease-loving  lust  of 
dominion.  The  immense  territories  embraced  within 
our  borders  afibrd  ample  room  for  the  most  rapid 
increase  of  population,  and  the  cheapness  of  our 
unsold  land  places  within  the  reach  of  all  the  means 
of  subsistence  and  comfisrt  There  is  demand  for 
labor  in  joining  our  distances ;  opportunity  for  skill 
in  the  construction  of  implements  of  industry,  that  we 
may  avail  ourselves  of  our  exhaustless  resources;  trade 
and  commerce  are  necessities  to  our  variously  condi- 
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tioned,  prosperous,  and  widely  scattered  inhabitants. 
In  one  region  we  have  the  pine  and  the  hemlock 
battling  with  the  winter  storm,  to  be  exchanged  for 
the  live-oak  and  the  hickory  flourishing  under  milder 
skies;  here  the  autumnal  fields  wave  with  the  yellow 
grain,  and  there   the  cotton  and   rice   whiten  the 
plantation,  or  the  cane  yields  its  sweetness   almost 
beneath  a  tropic  sun.    The  mines  of  one  neighborhood 
send  forth  the  lead,  the  iron,  and  the  copper ;  those 
of  another  the  silver  and  the  gold,  while  interlacing 
al],  run  the  imperishable  veins  of  coaL     Bivers  rise  in 
our  mountains,  and  flowing  thousands  of  miles,  receiv- 
ing through  navigable  tributaries  the  drainage  of  a 
<^ntinent,  find  still  on  our  own  coasts  their  outlets 
to  the  sea,  while  everywhere,  homes  palpitating  to  the 
throb  of  kindred  joys,  like  pulses,  transmit  the  same 
"^tal   current   to  the  extremities,  and  thus  bind  the 
i^emotest  members  of  the  Confederacy  in  one  organic, 
living  Union. 

Grateful  as  we  should  be  for  the  advantages  of  our 
position,  and  hopeful  that  they  may  contribute  much 
to  our  permanence,  we  still  should  be  far  from  pre- 
ETiming  on  any  merely  outward  condition  for  that 
national  stability  which  must  be  founded  on  the  dispo- 
rition  and  character  of  the  people.  Let  every  influ- 
ence then  that  can  throw  the  divine  sanction  around 
the  exercise  of  government,  be  exerted  on  the  popular 
mind.  Let  the  Scriptural  view  that  it  is  the  ordi- 
nance of  God,  be   unfolded  and  enforced.      In  its 
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departoie  from  right,  seek  not  its  disscbakm^  but  its 
amendment  Let  obedience  to  its  laws  enter  into  the 
solemn  domain  of  conscience,  never  to  be  refiued, 
except  when  compliance  is  plainly  sin  against  Jehovah, 
and  then,  by  suffering  the  penalty,  if  need  be,  aacaifiee 
to  the  authority  of  government  all  bat  yonr  sense  of 
right  You  thus  will  bear  a  noble  testimony  to  invio- 
lable principle,  and  honor  the  majesty  of  law,  mitil 
by  the  exercise  of  its  own  given  prerogative  you  wipe 
out  the  usurpation  from  the  statute  book,  and  replace 
it  with  the  enactments  of  justice  and  truth.  Every 
freeman  should  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  a  part  of  the 
State.  His  opinions,  his  will,  his  word,  his  act,  his 
character  show  out  proportionally  in  the  grand  total  of 
government  Every  selfish  motive,  every  mere  parfr 
san  effort  should  be  spumed.  He  who  violates  his 
sense  of  right  to  vote  himself  or  party  a  position  of 
honor,  trifles  with  trusts  confided  to  him,  and  so  &r 
wrongs  every  fellow-citizen.  He  who  bargains  away 
his  franchise,  sells  for  a  mess  of  pottage  the  noblest 
birth-right  earth  has  ever  bestowed.  While  the 
political  speculator  merits  the  scorn  of  every  honest 
person,  as  one  who  recklessly  hazards  the  weLhre  of 
his  country. 

The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  that  we  disparage 
not  our  free  institutions.  Those  who  fill  our  highest 
as  well  as  subordinate  offices,  come  direct  firom  the 
people.  No  exclusiveness  of  privilege  has  rendered 
their  persons  sacred.    Through  the  severe  ordeal  of 
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election,  not  only  excellence  and  fitness  were  brought 
forwaid,  but  all  were  made  familiar  with  imperfections 
and  errors.    There  is  therefore  a  temptation  to  under- 
rate the  office  because  its  incumbent  is  not  immacu- 
late.   An  evil  is  barely  alluded  to  here  that,  I  am 
sure,  is  telling  dangerously  on  the  perpetuity  of  our 
delicate  national  organism.      K  government  inspires 
not  reverence ;  if  office,  to  a  great  degree,  sanctifies 
not  the  person  for  the  time  being  invested  therewith ; 
if  the  decisions  of  our  courts  command  no  respect ;  if 
tlie  sacred  halls  of  legislation  are  pro&ned  from  being 
tfce  angust  council  chamber  of  the  people's  represented 
Sovereignty  to  the  ignoble  conception  of  mere  caucus 
Scorns  of  interested  and  scheming  politicians ;  if  our 
diief  magistrates — and  because  they  are  such — receive 
^^^  the  profound  respect  of  those  whose  suffrages  have 
^lerated  them  to  their  posts  of  toil  and  dignity,  then 
^*^^U8t  we  fear  that  not  long  will  survive  the  forms  from 
"^^^lich  the  power  to  impress  with  love  and  veneration 
*^«8  departed.      To   guard  against   this   fearful    evil 
^liould  be  the  determination  and  effort  of  every  patriot. 
^"fi  in  the  heat  of  a  contested  canvass,  animosities  are 
^xigendered,  prejudices  awakened,  or  even  suspicions 
cherished,   on  the   announcement  of  the   result — let 
them  die.     Magnanimously  declare  the  choice  of  the 
majority,  your  choice,  as  you  would  have  others  do  to 
TOIL    Thenceforward  regard  the  successful  candidate 
as  demanding  of  you  an  unbiassed  judgment  of  his 
acts,  a  kind  construction  of  his  motives,  and  a  gen- 
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erous  forgetfulness  of  his  deficiencies.    If  you  canaot 
approve  his   course,  respect  his  office,  and  patientlj 
wait  until   your  views  may  find,  by  the  choice  of  a 
like  majority,  a  more  fiuthful  representative.    So  will 
you  secure  for  them,  and  for  hiin,  the  respectful  con- 
sideration you  meted  out  to  others.     On  the  othez 
hand,  let   the  chosen  incumbent   of  office,   be   he 
president,  or  governor,  or  legislator,  or  judge,  on  the 
moment  of  his  investiture  with  the  solemn  responsi.- 
bilities  of  his  station,  instantly  cease  to  be  a  meac^ 
party  man.    Let  every  citizen,  his  opponent  as  wel3 
as  his  advocate,  be  assured  of  the  most  impartial  dis^ 
charge  of  all  his  duties.     He  need  not  give  up  hm^ 
principles.      He  cannot,  if  honorable,  cater  throug^^ 
inconsistency  to  a  passion  for  versatile  populaiit^^ 
He  must  not  be   expected  to  see  through  another"*^ 
vision,  nor  judge   through  another's  reason;  but  ^S 
should  be   demanded  of  him  that    with  no  part-— 
injuries  to  revenge,  no  party  subserviency  to  rewai^^ 
no  dogged  prejudices   to  maintain,  no  after  honor*' 
xmscrupulously  to   crave,  he  will   be   guided  in  th-^^ 
discharge  of  his  duties  by  a  bond  more  sacred  than  ^^ 
formal  oath — a  Patriot's  love  of  Country,  and  a  Chn»^ 
tian's  faith  in  God.     Suppose  there  are  errors  to  b^ 
corrected,  ills  to  be  mitigated;  suppose  something  of 
imperfection  still  clings  around  our  political  machin- 
ery ;  suppose  in  this  sinful  world,  law  has  not  yet 
been  found  potent  enough  to   enforce   righteousness, 
that  all  men  will  not  be  legislated  into  morality,  and 
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through  our  earnest  labors  we  discover  a  tardy 
progress — shall  we  cowardly  quail  before  our  life- 
work,  and  ruthlessly,  to  rid  ourselves  of  present 
annoyance,  in  the  frenzy  of  the  hour,  pull  down 
aioond  us  the  fitbric  of  our  liberties,  which  for  more 
than  two  centuries  has  been  rearing  its  fair  propor- 
tions in  our  landt  May  God  forbid  it!  For  the 
sake  of  homes  the  freest,  the  gladdest,  the  purest  that 
have  ever  shed  their  light  on  the  gloom  of  our  world, 
fostered  by  this  goyemment,  and  every  year  repaying 
its  care  by  cherishing  it  among  the  holiest  associations 
of  the  heart,  may  our  republic  stand !  And  soon  the 
home  will  spurn  to  hold  by  constraint  an  unwilling 
captive  within  its  peaceful  circle.  The  bond  of 
oppression  will  be  riven,  while  the  trim  cot  of  the 
paid  laborer  by  the  side  of  the  more  stately  mansion 
of  the  proprietor,  will,  tlirough  the  sweetest  emblem  of 
a  nation's  glory,  tell  to  the  world  that  America's  last 
danger  past,  while  time  endures  she  stands  immortal ! 
Much  more  briefly  we  hasten  on.  Another  element 
of  national  glory  is  Individual  E^^lity.  The  blessing 
promised  is  alike  the  boon  of  each.  '^  They  shall  sit 
every  man."  The  prophet  interposes  no  distinctions. 
It  is  true,  the  tree  beneath  which  one  man  sits  may  be 
more  thrifty,  its  fruit  larger,  its  leaf  more  green ;  it 
may  spring  horn  a  mellower  soil,  and  cast  its  grateful 
shadow  on  a  richer  glebe  than  that  beneath  which 
another  dwells,  yet  he  suffers  no  loss  of  privilege  from 
the  different  ordering  of  his  lot  by  Providence,     He 
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is  made  secure  in  his  every  right,  as  is  his  more  po"«^- 
erful  neighbor,  and  according  to  his  measure  enjo^ 
each  freedom  granted  by  the  State.    Might  makes  not 
the  oppression  of  the  weaker,  right    The  flagging 
purpose  of  the  enfeebled  is  not  to  be  destroyed  by 
depriving  them  of  incentive  to  exertion,  or  by  impov- 
erishing their  manhood  by  a  gratuitously  assumed 
guardianship  of  their  interests.     Nor  is  conscience  to 
be  despoiled  of  its  authority  by  its  decisions  beini^ 
submitted  to  human  tribunals,  unless  they  trench  ofXt 
others'  rights.     Such  is  the  type  of  this  equality  pr^* 
sented  to  us  in  the  suggestive  phrase  of  Bevelatioxx 
Such  too  is  the  noble  response  echoed  by  our  ow^ 
immortal  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  '^  all  m&^ 
are  created  equal."     And  sooner  or  later,  such  will  l>* 
in  our  land  its  full  realization.    Of  all  the  lessons  ^^ 
political  economy,  none  has  been  more  slowly  leam^^ 
— the  selfishness  of  power  has  withstood  it ;  avatic^ 
has  sought  its  destruction ;  the  drugged  insensibiliC^7 
of  the  oppressed  to  their  degradation  has  impeded  itf^! 
popular  ignorance  and  superstition  have  dimmed  i** 
light ;  but  still  it  has  advanced.    God  has  ordained  'v^ 
progress,  and  of  its  xmiversal  prevalence  there  can  \y^ 
no  doubt    As  the  idea  has  battled  for  existence  ai^^ 
recognition,  the  conflicts  have  been  bloody;  and  th^ 
struggles,  in  which  the  advance  has  been  only  inch  by 
inch,   painfully  protracted ;    but   truth  has    always 
gained.     Now  the  contest   narrows.     The   theory  is 
already  admitted;  at  its  every  success  we  hear  a  louder 
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and  more  prophetic  shout  of  joy.     Its  practice  is  still 
entangled,  but  revolutions  go  not  backward.    It  may 
be  for  some  of  us  to  behold  its  last,  its  greatest 
triumph — as  we  believe,  a  bloodless  triumph — on  our 
own  shores ;  not  a  triumph  of  party  over  party,  of 
section  over  section,  of  race  over  race ;  but  of  truth 
over  error,  of  principle  over  selfishness,  of  Christianity 
OTer  wrong ;    when  throughout  our  broad  republic, 
every  man,  by  an  unalienable  right,  will  enjoy  "  hfe, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."     The  day  of 
ddiverance  dawns.     Let  a  calm  firmness  prevail  over 
the  violence  of  impulse.      Let  an  earnest,  a  serious 
appreciation  of  difficulties,  hush  the  vapid  boast  and 
idle  threat     Let  a  generous  sympathy  attribute  rather 
to  habit,  early  education,  and  the  peculiar  delicacy  of 
their  position,  than  to  any  inherent  corruption,  the 
Mind  infatuation  with  which  our  brethren  of  a  com- 
Dion  blood,  and  common  inheritance,  rank  themselves 
in  opposition  to  their  own  avowed  sentiments  of  just 
govenmient,  to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  the  teachings 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  world's  advancing  sense  of  right. 
Let  no  opprobrious  and  offensive  denunciation  awaken 
a  proud  self-respect  to  decline  the  dictate  of  conscience 
Ma  servile  surrender  to  obtrusive  interference.     But 
having  no  power  to  retreat,  if  we  would,  and  if  possible, 
less  desire,  from  the  sure  position  that  our  Constitu- 
tion is  the  charter  of  freedom,  and  not  an  instrument 
of  servitude,   let  us  abide  the  issue,  trusting  in  the 
God  of  nations,  and  having  confidence  that  men,  whose 
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fathers  battled  against  oppression  and  triumphed  oy'^i 
wrong,  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  their  country ''s 
hour  of  need,  as  through  the  travail  of  the  ages  tta^ 
time  of  her  full  deliverance  has  come. 

True  to   the  emblem  of   our  nation's  honor,  l^t 
the  home   be   sacred  from  the  embittered  strife  of 
oppression's  last  struggle  against  individual  equality- 
If,  in  our  national  halls,  for  political  purposes,  tb.^ 
professional  wrangler  tones  his  philippic  to  the  hars'So 
note  of  disunion,  all  undisturbed  around  the  iSsaniL  ^ 
hearth-stone,  where  flows  in  kindred  hearts  the  bloo-^ 
of   North    and    South,    and    East    and    West,    1^^ 
patriotism   flourish.     Let  no   mission    be    seat    ov^^ 
from    the    abodes    of   domestic    peace    against    th^^ 
heaven-guarded  interests  of  fraternal  homes.    I^  v^^ 
this  country,  fathers  or  sons  must  be  sacrificed  to  an^ 
cause;   if  slumbering  fiimilies  must  be  awakend  b]^ 
the  midnight  alarm ;  if,  to  plant  the  homes  of  th^ 
exile,  you  must  desolate  the  homes  of  the  citizeuc^^ 
you  are  plucking  unripe  fruit   that  will  wither  in^ 
your  grasp ;  with  frenzied  haste  you  are  attempting^ 
to  abridge  the  appointed  season  of  God's  maturing^ 
purpose,  and  your   achievements  must  decay.     The-^ 
exchange  of  slavery  for  bloodshed,  of  civilized  homes 
for  servile  elevation,  the  gain  of  the  form  of  equality 
at  the  dictation  of  despotic  force,  marks  no  progress ; 
we  have  only  bartered  evils ;  but  a  Christian  reform 
remains  yet  to  be  accomplished  by  the  honorable  toils, 
the  ennobling  sacrifices,  the  patient  hope  of  Christian 
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philanthropy.  Let,  then,  our  homes  prove  indeed  to 
be  our  glory,  by  nurtaring  sons  who,  as  they  people 
our  territories,  shall  plant  freedom  throughout 
this  continent  Let  them  inculcate  a  virtue  that 
spurns  to  be  bribed  by  ease,  by  wealth,  by  station. 
I^  them  cherish  a  love  of  country,  from  which  will 
spring  the  patriotic  legislator  and  ruler  that  shall 
lecognize  no  guide  but  justice.  And  above  all,  let 
ihem  inculcate  a  piety  whose  fervent  prayer  will 
inToke  the  aid  of  God  to  perfect  that  political 
equality  which,  under  His  inspiration,  has  been  so 
nobly  inaugurated  in  our  land;  and  it  will  not  be 
long  until  no  caste  shall  clamor  for  denied  rights, 
^d  our  peace  be  no  more  threatened  by  the  impe- 
lious  demands  of  an  institution  which  shames  our 
piofessed  love  of  liberty,  broods  like  a  demon  spectre 
<Jver  every  celebration  of  our  country's  independence, 
fiaps  the  virtue  of  the  household,  tyrannizes  over  the 
^xmsdence,  offends  God,  and,  not  satisfied  within  its 
^institutionally  confined  limits,  arrogates  for  its 
propagation  the  voice  and  influence  of  every  free- 
^nan,  and  would  torture  our  entire  government  into 
fte  support  and   defence   of  its   crimes! 

Beyond  any  like  extent  of  the  earth's  surface  does 
the  soil  of  our  Commonwealth  exhibit  the  happy 
effects  of  the  third  element  we  have  named  of  a 
nation's  glory — Industrial  Equity^  or  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  the  result  of  his  labor ;  and  probably 
nowhere  does  so  large  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
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<^8it  every  man  under  his  vine,  and  under  kis  Jig 
tree,''  as  in  our  own  prosperous  Stata  From  that 
memorable  day  when  the  Pilgrims'  feet  pressed 
Plymouth  Rock,  Massachusetts*  soil  has  been  on^ 
secrated  to  Homes.  The  company  of  the  ^May- 
flower" were  not  gentlemen  adventniers  seekmg 
wealth,  who,  having  rifled  a  new  country  of  its 
gold  and  gems,  returned  to  luxurious  ease,  leaving 
the  shores  they  visited  a  drearier  desolation.  They 
were  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children, 
bringing  the  treasures  of  their  hearts  with  them, 
whereby  to  garnish  their  humble  but  chosen  homes 
in  the  wilderness.  Their  almost  first  act  was  to 
parcel  their  land  into  lots  whereon  all  might  erect 
their  houses,  and  cultivate  their  own  grounds.  They 
thus  showed  their  wisdom  in  planning  for  a  separate 
industry  beneath  a  common  sympathy.  Since  that 
beginning  this  State  has  been  foremost  in  asserting 
the  citizen's  right  to  his  labor,  and  most  munificent 
in  her  provisions  in  defending  and  establishing  it 
No  sacrifice  has  been  too  great  for  her  cheerfully 
to  make  when  this  safeguard  of  freemen's  homes 
was  threatened;  while  in  peace  she  has  set  the 
noble  example  of  preparing  the  unprepared  for  its 
advantages,  and  securing  its  immunities  in  their 
richest  grants   to  the  greatest  number. 

To  this  end,  our  State  early  formed  her  system 
of  common  schools,  and  fostered  their  growth,  until 
now  they  are  the  just  pride  of  us  all.     Eecognizing 
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the  principle  that  labor  is  remunerative  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  intelligent,  she  was  not  satisfied  that 
her   sons    should    enjoy    what    ill-conditioned    toil 
should  wring  out  for  them,  but  sought  to  give  them 
the  advantages  of  an  education,  that  their  toil  might 
be  a  hundred-fold  productive.     Ignorance — the  bane 
of  society — ^has  never  been  allowed  here  to   blight 
industry.     Into   our   schools  enter  alike  our  whole 
population;    their    minds    are  put  into   connection 
with  all  the  living  forces  of  the  world ;   trained  to 
tlunk,  they  intelligently  plan  their  tasks;    elevated 
^ih.  the  hope  of  higher  position,  for  which   their 
Vacation  has  prepared  them,  they  waste  no  energy ; 
availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  knowledge, 
^ley  possess    themselves    of    the  secrets  of  success 
^Ui  their    calling ;     providently    husbanding     their 
^^^urces,    the    comforts    of   competence    are    soon 
"tleirs.    A  well-employed  leisure  creates  the  demand 
^  ferther  improvement ;  the  gratification  of  a  regu- 
lated taste  refines  the  character,  and  the  cultivated 
pleasures  of  home  lighten  the  toil  and  enhance  the 
Impose   of   a    virtuous    life.      In     the    unnumbered 
dwellings    of   content  scattered   through   our  cities, 
oor  villages,   and    over    our    carefully  tilled  fields,. 
Aave  we  the  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  the  reward 
of  the  efforts  of  our  Commonwealth,  in  securing  to 
every  man  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  and  developing 
iuB    full    power    to  do,   through   the   incomparable 
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advantages  of  that  glory  of  Massachusetts — ^her  coi 
mon  schools. 

A  higher  life-force,  however,  than  mere  educatioi 
has  always  exerted  among  us  that  influence,  whici 
more  than  any  other,  develops  all  the  &culties  o 
man.  Here  a  piety  that  has  heen  the  formativ 
mould  of  character  has  lived  and  flourished.  I 
prayers  have  reverently  invoked  the  hlessing  < 
the  Almighty.  Its  example  has  restrained  the  licen 
of  sin.  Its  directory — the  inspired  Word  of  God- 
was  the  sure  foundation  from  which  our  liberti 
sprung,  and  the  Divine  model  of  our  earliest  ca 
of  government ;  whose  precepts  form  the  code  of  o 
jurisprudence;  on  whose  hallowed  pages  the  soleu 
appeal  of  the  oath  of  ofl&ce  is  administered,  and  as 
contains  the  sum  of  all  wisdom,  it  lies  on  the  de 
of  every  school-house,  the  unapproachable  moc 
of  all  instruction,  to  be  displaced  never,  so  long 
Massachusetts  acknowledges  a  God  to  honor, 
possesses  a  right  arm  to  lift  in  its  defence.  ] 
Gospel,  preached  in  our  pulpits,  and  accompani 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  Heaven,  reg( 
erates  the  character,  restraining  its  lusts,  and  pro 
ises  "them  who  by  patient  continuance  in  w 
doing  seek  for  glory  and  honor  and  immortali 
eternal  life."  This  piety  controls  the  passions,  si 
presses  wrong  desires,  and  promotes  every  virti 
showing  that  "  godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  thin] 
having  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and 
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that  which  is  to  come."     By  these  mighty  life-forces 
of  Education  and  Beligion,  both   cherished  by  our 
State,  the  enjoyment  of  each  citizen  in  the  fruits  of 
his  toil  has  reached  a  height  hitherto  unattained  by 
any  peopla     Nor  do  we  seek  a  change.     Let  the 
Meeting-house  still  stand   between  the  School-house 
and  the  Town-house,  opening  its  portals  on  either 
nde,  pronouncing    its  benedictions    on    the   State's 
festering  care    of   the    School,  and  sanctifying  the 
culture  of  the  School  to  the,  noble  uses  of  the  State, 
and  so  blending  the  influences  of  Piety,  Education, 
and  Patriotism  over  the  diverse  interests  of  all,  as 
to  secure  to  each  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  fruits 
of  his  own  efforts,  and,  in  the  contentment  of  homes 
thus  formed,  derive  from  the  citizens'  gratitude  their 
^ted   maintenance   of   our   free    institutions.     All 
honor  to  the  Commonwealth,  that,  beneath  equitable 
laws,  by  the  invoked  aid   of  Learning    and   Chris- 
tianity, selects  her  merchant  princes  from  the  plough, 
her  men  of  science  from  the  forecastle,  her   senators 
from  the  bench,  and  her  governors  from  the  machine 
shop— not  to  reward  them  with  additional  honor,  but 
hnelf  to  be  enriched  by  their  virtues ;   to  be  taught 
by  their  wisdom ;  to  be  represented  by  their  counsels, 
and  beneath  their  administrations  to  obtain   a  yet 
nobler  record  on  the  truthful  scroll  of  history. 

As  my  time  is  already  exhausted,  I  merely  allude  to 
the  last  element  constituting  a  nation's  glory,  that 
seeks  its  chief  illustration  in  the  homes  of  her  people 
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— Personal  Security.      ''And  none  shaU  make  ikem 
afraid"     Nor  is  there  need  of  more  than  a  meie 
allusion.    We  have  no  suggestion  to  offer.     So  long 
have  we  rested  in  quiet  homes,  beneath  the  ssgis  oC 
our  country's  protection,  that  we  have  almost  lost  tile 
sense  of  fear.    And  while  we  continae  to  look  to  Go^ 
for  ''the  wisdom  that  is  first  pure,  then  peaoeaUe^ 
gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  fall  of  mercy  and  good 
fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy/'  and 
in  its  exercise  to  mete  out  to  others  their  just  zighd^ 
demanding  only  the  same  for  ourselves,  there  m 
none  to  make  us  afraid.    If  he/are  we  had  tasted  of 
independence,  when  &rther  aggressions  threatened  the 
very  existence  of  our  homes,  a  citizen  soldiery  sprang 
from  their  imperilled  hearth-stones,  and  through  Ae 
horrors  of  an  eight  years'  war,  fidnted  not,  neither  was 
weary  until  the  vanquished  enemy  left  these  shom, 
thenceforward    consecrated   to    freedom — ^then   more 
certainly,  should  our  peace  be  invaded  now  by  hostile 
legions,  are  we  assured  by  the  gallant  corps  before  me 
that    the    same    source    will    yield    a  like  defence. 
Heroism  died  not  with  Hancock ;  sublime  self-sacrip 
fice  was  not  martyred  when  Warren  fell ;  the  stirring 
appeals  of  eloquence  left  echoes  for  other  tones  when 
Ames's  voice  was  hushed ;  the  monuments  of  Lexing^ 
ton   and  Concord  record  not  the  epitaph   of   true 
bravery;  i^or  does  Bunker's  lofty  shaft  rise  over  buried 
glory.     If  needed,  all  will  come  again.     God  grant 
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that  only  on  more  peaceful  fields  their  prowess  shall 
be  marshalled. 

There  is  a  light  emanating  from  our  subject,  shed 
cm  certain  evils  which    still    lurk  among  us,  that 
derelopes  their  enormity,  and  teaches  the  necessity  of 
their  suppression,  by  every  lawful  and  effective  means. 
If  the  glory  of  a  nation  is  her  people's  homes,  what- 
e?er  tends  to  diminish  domestic  happiness,  and  blight 
(he  joys  of  the  fireside,  dishonors  the  State,  drains  her 
xesources,  and  weakens  her  support    To  guard  against 
its  dangers  is  not  only  the  privilege,  but  the  sacred 
duty  of  every  conmiunity.      Hence,  if  Intemperance 
besots  the  intelligence,  indurates  the  heart,  unnerves 
(he  will,  demoralizes  the  conscience,  and  embrutes  the 
nuQi,  unfitting  the  fiither  to  be  the  guardian  of  his 
household,  and  the  son  to  yield  his  measure  of  support  ; 
if  it  impoverishes  the  means  of  living,  desolates  the 
iBheritance,   and  destroys  the  home;    if   instead    of 
iiuaieasing  the  products  of  industry,  it  imposes  an 
onjust  burden  on  the  virtuous  laborer ;   if  its  exam- 
ple is  vicious,  its  contagion  fatal ;  if  in  its  pestilential 
vapor  morality  dies,  and  vice  and  crime  riot,   then 
most  that  State  be  sadly  indifferent  to  a  tarnished 
escutcheon  if  she  uses  not  the  utmost  diligence   to 
eradicate  the  eviL     One  &ilure,  or  a  thousand  should 
not  exhaust  her  patient  efforts  for  its  destruction,  nor 
cause  her  to  desist  from  trying  every  expedient  until 
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the  demon  is   driven  forever  ftom  her  borders,  and 
allowed  to  pollute  no  more  the  sanctaary  of  home. 

As  surely  as  the  honest  toil  of  six   days   of  tiie 
week  is   needed    to   plant  within   and   around  ott 
dwellings   the   comforts   of  a  physical  existence,  n 
surely  is  the  rest  of  a  seventh  required  for  the  devel- 
opment and   strengthening  of  spiritual  life.     With- 
out the  divinely  appointed  interruption  of  labor  by 
the  repose   of  the   Sabbath^  man  will  fail  to  attaii^ 
the  full  measure  of  his  perfected  manhood.     The  spir- 
itual element  will  be  dwarfed,  the  finer  sentiments  of 
the  soul  will  lose  their  tone,  the  high  aims  of  immor* 
tality,  will  be  made  subservient  to  the  animal  wants  of 
the  present,  sense  will  triumph  over  fidth,  the  affecticm 
which  strike  their  roots  deeply  only  in  the  religioiu 
nature,  will  decay,  and  the  noble  impulses  gathered 
from  the  refreshing  communion  with  Heaven,  cease  to 
inspire  with  lofty  purpose,  with  virtuous  enterprise 
and  holy  service,  the  wearied  and  overburdened  breast 
Yes,   without  the  Sabbath  men  may  rear  a   shelter 
under  which  nightly,  in  the  oblivion  of  sleep,  they  lose 
the  sense  of  fiitigue ;  they  may  spread  a  board  whereat 
they  satisfy    the    craving  of    an    animal    appetite; 
they  may  lessen  inconvenience,  and  make  more  toler- 
able the  monotonous  drudgery  of  unabated  labor ;  but 
without  a  Sabbath   they  can  never  enjoy  a  Aome-~ 
bright  transcript  of  Eden,  on  whose  holy  occupants 
dawned  first  the  hallowed  day,  and  emblem  of  the  man- 
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don  in  the  Father*8  house  when  life*s  hiief  pOgrimjige 
is  past  If  to  cherish  ^  whmtsoeTer  things  an?  pore, 
wliatsoever  things  are  loTdy,  whatsoever  things  are  of 
[  report,''  should  he  a  care  to  the  Sute,  and  if  the 
influences  affecting  its  weal  spring  firom  its 
homes,  then  does  its  own  prospentr,  nay,  its  security 
eren,  demand  of  it  puUidy  to  hallow  the  Sahbath. 
and  guard  against  its  eier  being  driven  firom  its 
constant  ministratiimB  of  mercy,  as  it  seeks  to  mitigate 
tfaecoise,  and  breathe  otot  cot  and  palace  alike  its 
sweet  erangel  of  rest 

Even  through  the  dreary  gloom  of  Pauperism,  our 
snbject  shoots  a  solitary  ray  of  light,  guided  by  which 
its  noisome  intricacies  may  be  threaded,  and  the 
Tcxed  problem  of  its  rdief  be  solved.  Break  not  up 
the  home ;  let  benevolence  spread  her  resources  in 
lendering  the  hovel  a  more  comfortable  abode ;  work 
on  the  tie  of  love,  if  not  quite  sundered ;  awake,  if  you 
can  leach  low  enough,  the  sense  of  responsibility 
donnant  within  the  soul;  change  the  cellar  or  the 
attic  for  a  home ;  call  back  to  his  manhood  by  early 
leeoUections,  if  possible,  or  by  future  promises,  the 
brutalized  fiither;  help  the  first  effort,  despair  not  over 
a  score  of  falls.  Poverty  will  never  be  lessened,  and 
scarcely  relieved  by  the  showy  provision  of  almshouses. 
In  them  may  be  temporary  alleviation,  but  always 
at  the  cost  of  self-reliance,  and  therefore  at  the  cost  of 
hope  for  future  amendment     K  this  evil  is  ever  extir- 
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pated,  it  will  be,  we  are  convinced,  by  the  personal 
ministry  of  love  through  lihe  divinely  appointed 
instrumentality  of  homes. 

But  I  forbear :  praying  that  through  the  succession 
of  coming  generations,  our  Commonwealth,  rich  in 
the  affections  of  her  noble  sons,  stxong  through  her 
virtues,  with  the  impediments  to  her  pn^^ress  over- 
come, rejoicing  in  a  liberty  founded  on  justice,  enlight- 
ened by  knowledge,  refined  by  taste,  and  r^enerated 
by  Christianity,  may  present  in  her  peaceful  homes 
the  brightest  evidence  of  her  glory,  and  stand  the 
model  of  other  States  in  the  realization  of  the  divine 
prophecy,  "  They  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine 
and  \mder  his  fig  tree;  and  none  shall  make  them 
afraid,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath 
spoken  it" 

And  now,  will  his  Excellency  the  Grovemor,  not  in 
studied  forms  of  empty  adulation,  exacted  by  imperial 
courts  as  the  homage  of  an  obsequious  clergy,  but  in 
the  manly  and  spontaneous  utterances  of  the  heart, 
accept  the  congratulations  of  the  occasion.  Sir,  in  the 
names  of  those  happy  homes  over  which  you  preside^ 
and  whose  representative  to-day,  I  am  proud  to  con* 
sider  myself,  I  offer  to  you  the  honorable  testimoniai 
of  their  cordial  respect  By  their  intelligent  suffi-ages 
you  have  been  called  thrice  to  the  chief  magistracy  of 
this  Commonwealth.  In  this  third  elevation  to  the 
post  of  dignity  and  trust,  you  have  the  evidence  of  the 
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generous  confidence  reposed  in  your  integrity,  and  the 
reward  of  the  services  you  have  so  fidthfully  performed. 
May  the  blessings  invoked  around  the  &mily  altars  of 
a  grateful  people,  rest  on  your  continued  adminis- 
tration, and  when  the  cares  of  public  office  are  grace- 
fully laid  aside,  follow  you  into  retirement,  where, 
amid  the  quiet  and  refined  pleasures  of  your  own 
fireside,  you  may  be  our  exemplar  to  illustrate  the 
private  virtues  of  the  citizen,  as  you  have  been  our 
choice  to  emulate  the  distinguished  excellences  of  the 
illustrious  men  who  have  preceded  you  in  the  high 
position  you  so  honorably  fill. 

To  his  Honor  the  lieutenant-Govemor,  the  honor- 
able Council,  and  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  we  also  respectfully  tender  the 
expressions  of  our  confidence.  You  have  come  up 
firesh  from  your  homes  on  which  the  divine  munifi- 
cence has  poured  out  at  the  opening  of  this  new  year 
the  tokens  of  contuiued  prosperity.  So  far  as  they 
can  be  committed  to  human  hands,  gentlemen,  they 
are  reposed  as  a  holy  trust  in  your  watchful  guardian- 
ship. We  feel  no  fear.  But  as  our  duty  is,  we  will 
pray  that  He  that  giveth  liberally  wisdom,  may  guide 
your  counsels,  lead  you  to  right  decisions,  and  promote 
your  efforts  to  advance  this  ancient  State  to  yet  greater 
renown  and  honor.  Your  term  of  office  lies  within  a 
year  big  with  consequences  to  our  beloved  country. 
May  it  be  marked  by  the  triumph  of  a  calm,  conser- 
vative, resolute  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  constitutional 
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principles  of  national  freedom  over  the  excited  pas- 
sions of  sectional  violence,  that  seek  to  debase  into  a 
perpetual  lease  of  bondage  the  glorious  birthright  of 
American  freemen. 

The  clock  of  time  prepares  to  strike  another  hour 
in  our  country's  history.  We  joyfully  anticipate  the 
peal  as  the  knell  of  oppression,  the  prophetic  chime  of 
universal  liberty. 
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ComtimbteitU^  of  ItassHtJinsttts. 


In  Senate,  January  5, 1861. 

Obdkbkd,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  present  the  thanks  of  the  Senate  to 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Phelps  of  Andover,  for  his  very  able  and  appropriate  Sennon  preached 
before  the  Goyemment  of  tho  Commonwealth  on  Wednesday  last,  and  to  reciuest  a 
copy  thereof  for  the  press. 

And  Sieesra.  Undsbwood,  Walkeb,  and  Habdt,  are  appointed  said  Committee. 

S.  N.  GIFFORD,  Clerk. 


Conunoid)»]tU|[  of  itassatjpisttts. 


State  House,  Senate  Chambek,  Boston,  ) 
January  7, 1801.         ) 

Rev.  Sir, — By  an  Order  nnaaimoufllj  passed  on  the  5tli  instant,  the  undersigned 
•  were  instnicted  to  present  to  you  the  thanks  of  the  Senate  for  the  able  Sermon 
|>reftched  by  you  before  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  2d  inst,  and 
to  request  a  copy  of  the  same  for  the  press. 

Be  assored.  Sir,  it  affords  us  sincere  pleasure  to  communicate  to  you  a  tribute  so 
wen  deaerved,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  both  agreeable  and  convenient  for  you  to 
famiBh  to  the  Senate  a  copy  of  the  Sermon  for  the  press  as  solicited,  at  an  early  day. 

M.  S.  UXDEIIWOOI), 
FKlvEMAX  WALKER, 
ALPHEUS  HARDY, 

Committte  of  the  Senate. 
Rev.  Dr.  Austin  Phelps,  Andovcr,  Mass. 


Andovkk,  Mass.,  January-,  8, 1861. 

GKXTLEafEN, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  yes- 
tenlay,  communicating  to  me  the  wishes  of  the  Senate  tliat  a  copy  of  the  Sermon, 
-which  it  was  my  privilege  recently  to  deliver  before  the  Government  of  the  Common- 
wealth, be  given  to  the  press. 

ft  will  give  me  pleasure  to  comply  with  the  request,  as  soon  as  the  manuscript  con 
be  made  legible  to  the  printer. 

Please  to  accept  my  cordial  acknowledgment  of  the  courtesy  with  which  you 
have  expressed  to  me  the  vote  of  your  honorable  botly,  and  believe  me  to  be, 

"With  sentiments  of  high  regard. 

Your  ob't  8er\''t, 

•       AUSTIN  PHELPS. 

To  the  Hon.  M.  S.  Underwood,  Hon.  Fkeeman  Walkkk,  Hon.  Alphkus 
Habdy,  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts. 


ConmunttvtsUli  of  ltsssat|fnstUs. 


In  Senate,  January  15, 18G1. 

The  Committee  to  which  was  committed  the  Order  of  the  5th  inst  have  attended 
to  the  duties  preflcribed  in  the  Order,  and  have  received  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Phelps  a 
numnscript  copy  of  his  Sermon  preached  before  the  Government  of  the  Common- 
wealth on  the  2d  inst,  which  together  with  the  correspondence  is  herewith  laid  before 
the  Senate,  and  your  Committee  report  the  accompanjring  Order. 

For  the  Committee, 

M.  S.  UNDERWOOD,  Chairman. 

Accepted.  S.  N.  GIFFORD,  Clerk. 


In  Senate,  January  15, 18G1. 

Obder£D,  That  eight  thousand  copies  of  the  FJcction  Sermon  preached  by  tlie 
Bev.  Dr.  Austin  Phelps,  before  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  2(1 
inst.,  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Legislature. 

S.  N.  GIFFOKD,  Chrl. 


SERMON. 


Psalms  cxix.  99, 100. 

X  SAVE  MOBB  UKDKRSTAITDIKO  TILAX  ALL  MT  TEACHERS :  FOR  THY  TESTIM0XIE8 
ARE  MT  MEDITATION.  I  L'NDERSTAND  MOBE  TUAN  THE  ANCIENTS,  BECAUSE  I 
KEEP  TUT  PBECKFT8. 

The  custom  which  we  honor  in  the  services  of  this 
day,  has  come  down  to  us  from  an  ancestry,  whom 
history  has  learned  to  recognize  among  the  civilizing 
powers  of  the  world.  Their  power  is,  for  the  most 
part,  latent,  like  the.  forces  of  nature.  Like  those, 
also,  it  is  constructive.  It  has  been  working  now  for 
two  centuries  and  more;  yet,  to-day,  it  is  going  on 
with  its  creations,  giving  birth  to  States,  fashioning 
institutions,  breathing  free  life  into  nations,  with 
the  same  unconsciousness  of  its  own  majesty  which 
belongs  to  gravitation. 

Like  all  such  unconscious  forces  in  the  moral  world, 
however,  it  is  not  the  power  of  the  men  who  repre- 
sented it,  but  of  certain  principles  which  were  i?i  the 
nien.  Those  principles,  as  related  to  the  progress  of 
ciTilization,  may  be  reduced  to  two,  of  a  very  simple 
character.  The  one  is,  their  faith  in  the  Word  of 
God ;  the  other,  their  faith  in  the  world's  future. 
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Our  Fathers  had  feith  in  the  Bible.  They  believed 
it  as  no  abstraction,  concerned  rather  with  other  worlds 
than  with  this.  They  embraced  it  as  the  most  intense 
reality  they  knew  of;  as  necessary  to  their  daily  wel- 
fare as  the  daily  sunrise.  They  grounded  their  domes- 
tic, and  literary  and  civil  institutions  upon  it,  no  less 
heartily  than  their  churches,  and  creeds,  and  pulpits. 
They  would  have  put  a  man  in  the  pillory  who  should 
have  so  insulted  their  consciences,  and  expressed  the 
degradation  of  his  own,  as  to  deny  the  obligation  of  a 
State  to  conform  to  the  same  standard  of  right  with 
that  which  should  govern  the  individual.  They  con- 
sulted the  ministers  of  religion  in  the  framing  of  their 
statutes,  at  the  very  time  when  their  care  against 
priestly  domination  was  so  vigilant,  that  they  forbade 
the  clergy  to  solemnize  the  right  of  marriage.  They 
fought  the  battles  of  the  State,  with  Bibles  in  their 
knapsacks.  They  expounded  the  institutes  of  Moses, 
and  sung  the  Psalms  of  David,  on  the  eve  of  their 
victories.  It  was  their  faith  in  the  Word  of  Grod 
which  moved  that  Act  of  the  American  Congress,  by 
which,  at  the  height  of  the  Revolution,  side  by  side 
with  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  gunpowder, 
there  stood  an  Order  for  the  importation  of  twenty 
thousand  copies  of  the  Scriptures. 

From  such  a  faith  as  this,  it  was  an  inevitable  corol- 
lary that  our  fathers  should  have  faith  also  in  the 
future  destiny  of  this  world.  Such  men  could  not 
believe  that  God  would  abandon  the  nations.     They 
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were  stem  predestinarians ;  but  theirs  was  iaith  in  the 

predestined  triumph  of  right  over  wrong,  of  truth  over 

fidsehood,  of  liberty  over  slavery,  and  of  a  Christian 

ciyilization,  therefore,  over  barbarism,  however  rooted 

in  history.    K  ever  men  deserved  the  title,  they  were 

Men  of  the  Future.      Their  ideas   penetrated  into 

coming  times  fiurther  than  they  themselves  saw.     They 

were  the  builders  of  structures,  of  which  they  were  not 

consciously  the  architects.     It  has  been  well  said  of 

them,  that  they  had  a  "  high  constructive  instinct,  rais- 

^^g   them  above   their  age,  and  above   themselves." 

^^en  who  are  raised  above  their  age,  and  above  them- 

selves,  by  whatever  power,  have  great  visions  of  truth, 

'^^liich  suggest,  when  they  do  not  reveal,  a  great  future. 

-^t  'Was  a  spiritual  inheritance  from  such  men  which 

'^^oved  John  Adams,  in  the  Congress  of  1775,  to  say, 

**  ^o  assembly  ever  had  a  greater  number  of  great 

^^jects  before  them.     Provinces,  nations,  empires,  are 

^^^all  things  before  us."  ♦ 

Tracing  our  institutions  to  their  origin  in  such  an 
^^^oestry,  we  may  not  unfitly  regard  it  as  our  birth- 
^^^^Slxt  to  consider,  on  an  occasion  like  this : 

^^^a«B  OP  THE  Relations  op  the  Bible  to  the  Civilization 

OP  THE  Future. 

The  discussion  of  this  theme  here  must  necessarily 

^    fi:agmentary.     It  will  be  my  object  to  direct  your 


tti. 


oiaghts  to  a  few  only,  of  the  facts  in  which  lie  the 

♦  Life  and  Worka  of  John  Adams,  vol.  i.,  p.  170. 
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germs  of  the  control  which  the  Scriptures  must  exert 
over  the  progress  of  mankind. 

I.  Of  these,  we  may  observe  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
Scriptures  contain  the  most  ancient  forms  of  truth  now 
known  to  men.  In  any  enlarged  view  of  the  forces 
which  civilize  communities,  a  place  must  be  found  for 
the  instinctive  reverence  of  the  human  mind  for  anti- 
quity. A  thing  is  presumptively  true  if  it  is  old; 
and  an  old  truth  men  will  revere.  Such  is  human 
nature.  We  all  have  historic  feelers,  which  reach  out 
into  the  past,  for  something  to  lay  hold  of,  and  to  hold 
on  by,  in  the  rush  of  things  around  us.  He  is  not  a 
bold  man,  but  a  weak  one,  rather,  who  can  tear  him- 
self absolutely  loose  from  those  roots  which  run  into 
the  under-ground  of  other  ages.  It  would  be  an 
irreparable  loss  to  the  civilizing  forces  of  Christendom, 
if  the  faith  of  the  Christian  world  could  be  destroyed 
in  the  descent  of  the  race  from  one  pair ;  so  ennobling 
and  so  stimulating  to  culture  is  this  instinct  of  rever- 
ence for  a  long-lived  unity.  Especially  is  its  power  felt 
in  the  fashioning  and  perpetuating  of  civil  and  social 
institutions.  An  institution  becomes  to  a  nation  like 
an  heirloom  to  a  family ;  the  longer  it  has  been,  the 
more  worthy  to  be  it  appears  to  the  nation's  heart 
England,  within  a  century,  has  borne  shocks  of  her 
social  framework  which  no  other  nation  in  Europe 
could  have  survived,  in  part  because  she  has  a  thou- 
sand years  of  history. 
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"With  all  the  abuses  to  which  this  susceptibility  of 

our  nature  is  liable,  it  is  in  our  nature,  and  for  wise 

purposes.     Within  its  normal  limits,  and  kept  in 

Wance  by  the  opposite  spirit  of  inquiry,  its  operation 

ia  healthful.     No  grand  elevation  of  society  is  ever 

attained  without  its  aid.     The  Bible  invites  a  large 

^i  tree  indulgence  of  it,  by  the  fact  that,  in  this 

^Inine  are  contained  the  earliest  truthful  thoughts  of 

our  race,  in  written  forms. 

To  give  definiteness  to  this  view,  let  several  specifi- 
cations be  observed  in  its  illustration.     It  is,  for  in- 
•taice,  a  feet,  the  significance  of  which   Infidelity 
appreciates,  if  we  do  not,  that  the  only  authentic  his- 
^  of  the  world  before  the  Flood,  is  found  in  the 
'^^^^^  books  of  Christianity.     The  world  of  the  future 
^^er  can  know  any  thing  of  the  Antediluvians,  except 
^^lU  the  Jewish  historian.     It  would  be  worth  centu- 
^s  of  toil  to  the  socialism  of  Europe,  if  the  infidel 
^^ence  on  which  it  is  founded  could  blot  out  this  one 
^^t  in  the  relations  of  the  world  to  the  Pentateuch. 
^^e  have  also,  in  the  books  of  Moses, — what  no  other 
^"^rature  can  show— one  or  two  stanzas  of  poetry, 
^^^ch  were  actually  composed  in  the  antediluvian 
^^^^^ucy  of  the  race.     Does  it  not  help  us  to  some  con- 
option  of  the  venerableness  of  these  volumes,  to  recall 
^t  they  were  written  eleven  hundred  years  before 
Herodotus,  whom  all  other  literature  denominates  the 
fether  of  history  1     The  Hebrew  jurisprudence  is  seven 
hundred  years  older  than  that  of  Lycurgus,  and  two 
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thousand  years  older  than  that  of  Justinian.  You 
have  heard  that  Thomas  Jeflferson  was  indebted  fcr 
his  conception  of  our  American  Government,  to  the 
polity  of  an  obscure  Calvinistic  church  in  Virgima. 
But  Republicanism  was  foreshadowed  in  the  Hebrev^ 
Commonwealth,  three  thousand  years  before  the  settk-* 
ment  of  Jamestown. 

Dr.  Johnson  once  read  a  manuscript  copy  of  tiS^^ 
book  of  Ruth,  to  a  feshionable  circle  in   Londoi^^ 
They  begged  to  know  of  him,  where  he  obtained  suc:^ 
an  inimitable  pastoral.     What  would  have  been  thei^ 
amazement,  if  he  had  concealed  the  fact  of  the  in-^-^ 
spired  origin  of  the  story,  and  had  told  them  that  it^ 
was  an  ancient  treasure,  written  twenty-five  hundred   • 
years  before  the  discovery  of  America?     The   lyric 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews  was  in  its  golden  age,  nearly 
a  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Horace.     The 
author  of  Ecclesiastes  discussed  the  problem  of  evil, 
six  hundred  years  before  Socrates  in  the  dialogues  of 
Plato;  and  the  epithalamium  of  the  Canticles  is  a 
thousand  years  older  than  Ovid.     The  book  of  Esther 
was  a  venerable  fragment  of  biography,  stranger  than 
fiction,  at  least  fifteen  hundred  years  old  at  the  dawn 
of  the  romance-literature  of  Europe.     The   Proverbs 
of  Solomon  are,  by  nine  hundred  years,  more  ancient 
than  the  treatises  of  Seneca.     The  entire  bulk  of  the 
prophetic  literature  of  the  Hebrews,  a  literature  ex- 
traordinary, one  which  has  laws  of  its  own,  to  which 
there  is  and  can  be  no  parallel,  in  any  uninspired 
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^wakings  of  the  human  mind  —  this  mysterious,  often 
xm&thomable  compendium  of  the  world's  future,  which 
4e  wisdom  of  twenty  centuries  has  not  exhausted,  was 
^  !--«  the  whole  of  it  anterior  to  the  Augustan  age  of  Rome; 
•nd  even  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  are,  all  of 
them,  of  more  venerable  antiquity  than  Tacitus,  and 
Phtarch,  and  Pliny  the  younger. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  book  of  Job  ?     Bib- 
Heal  scholars  can  only  conjecture  its  age ;  but  if  that 
Conjecture  be  true,  this  is  the  oldest  volume  now 
existing,  at  least  a  thousand  years  older  than  Homer. 
It  was  already  an  ancient  poem  when  Cecrops  founded 
-A^thens.    When  Britain  was  invaded  by  the  Romans, 
^"t  was  more  time-worn  than  the  name  of  Julius  Coesar 
*o^ay,  is  to  us.     Natural  philosophers  now  turn  to 
*te  allusions  as  the  only  recorded  evidence  we  have, 
^^f  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  four  thousand 
y^sars  ago.      A  living  commentator  on  the  book  has 
^^c>llated  from    it  passages  illustrative  of    the  then 
^^^ifiting  state  of   knowledge,   respecting   astronomy, 
S'^iography,  cosmology,  meteorology,  mining  operations, 
I^*^ous  stones,  coining,  writing,  engraving,  medicine, 
LTisic,  hunting,  husbandry,  modes  of  travel,  the  mili- 
-Ty  art  and  zoology.     Any  other  work,  surely,  which 
^-*>^ould  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  of  uninspired  author- 
^^^^,  and  should  give  to  the  world  the  obscurest  au- 
"tlicntic  hints  of  the  state  of  these  sciences  and  arts 
"Eoity  centuries  back,  would  be  hailed  as  a  treasure 
^^vcrthy  of  a  nation's  purchase. 


i 
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But  these  vestiges  of  antiquity  are  of  little  mom^t; 
considered  merely  as  curiosities  of  literature.  The 
thing  which  gives  them  claim  to  notice  at  the  present 
is,  that  thiough  them  there  runs  a  chain  of  trutli,  iq^ 
resenting  a  work  of  God  for  this  world's  welfere,  and 
that  this  is  the  only  thing  in  the  world's  history  whidi^ 
goes  back,  in  authentic  record,  to  the  beginning  of  ^^ 
time.  Such  a  volume  must  be,  sooner  or  later,  t 
power  in  the  world's  enlightenment,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  for  the  strength  of  its  appeal  to  man's  rew^ 
encc  for  long-lived  truth.  Nations  cannot  forever 
throw  off  its  authority  if  they  would.  GovemmentB 
cannot  permanently  seal  it  up,  nor  political  science 
treat  it  with  the  contempt  of  silence.  Armies  cannot 
trample  it  out  of  Ufe  in  the  souls  of  men.  Manly 
souls  will  not  let  it  go  from  them.  It  must  be  felt 
as  one  of  the  powers  of  control  on  earth,  if  this 
clinging  of  our  nature  to  ancient  forms  of  truth  is 
designed,  in  God's  purposes,  to  hold  the  world  fast  to 
any  thing  in  the  evolution  of  its  destiny. 


II.*  The  Sovereignty  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  pro- 
gress of  mankind  is  further  suggested  by  the  fact,  that 
they  contain  the  only  development  of  Oriental  mind, 
which  can  be  an  authority  in  the  civilization  of  the 

♦  In  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  the  service 
commenceil,  this  division  of  the  Discourse,  and  several  other  paragraph 
were  omitted  in  the  delivery. 
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atoie.     In  an  estimate,  on  any  large  scale,  of  the  proba- 
ble advancement  of  our  race,  it  is  impossible  to  leave 
out  of  account  the  immense  masses  of  being  which  are 
congregated  in  the  East,     If  the  most  recent  reckonings 
of  the  population  of  the  globe  are  true,  considerably 
more  than  the  half  of  mankind  are  east  of  the  Med- 
iterranean.     Oriental  scholars  tell  us  that  they  find 
there  a  civilization  as  complicated,  and  in  its  kind  as 
perfect,  as  that  of  the  "West.     Recent  history  indi- 
cates a  probable  design  of  Providence,  to  bring  the 
two  types  of  humanity  into  contact,  it   may  be  for 
a  time  into  conflict,  with  each  other.     The  western 
mind  is  reaching  out  from  Europe  overland,  and  from 
Ais  continent  across  the  Pacific,  and  from  both  it  is 
peering  around  the  Capes,  to  find  out  the  resources  of 
flat  Asiatic  world,   and   if  possible,   to   use   them. 
r  Erery  thing  betokens  an  approach  of  these  ends  of 
;  it  earth  to  greet  each  other.     But  for  what  purpose 
is  the  greeting,  as  it  regards  that  oriental  half  of  man- 
kind]   What  type  of  the  Asiatic  mind,  other  than 
Aat  found   in   the  Scriptures,  has  any  prospect  of 
impressing  itself  on  the  world's  future  ?     Wliat  other 
can  possibly  become  a  vitalizing  agency,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  any  thing  that  enters  into  our  ideal  of  an 
eterated  and  refined  humanity? 

It  is  a  fact  of  which  we  arc  apt  to  be  oblivious,  in 
responding  to  questions  of  this  kind,  that  all  the 
ascendant  forces  working  in  modern  civilization  are 
occidental.     They  are  the  offspring,  immediately,  of  the 
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western  races,  of  western  ideals  of  taste,  of  mannen; 
of  learning,   of  arts,   of  commerce,  of  govenmieni^ 
and  of  religion.    The  national  temperaments  which 
they  represent,  the  histories  which  lie  back  of  thfim, 
and  the  languages  which  express  them,  are  all  the 
growth  of  western  climes.     The  old  fancy  that  empin 
follows  the  sun,  is  sober  truth  in  the  annals  of  cml- 
ization.      Oriental  life  has  no  perceptible  power  in 
them  as  an  authority,  in  any  other  development  than 
that  found  in  the  Scriptures.    With  the  exception  of  t 
small  group  of  scholars  given  to  Asiatic  researches^ 
the  circle  even  of  scholarly  thought,  in  our  day,  does 
not  go  back  of  the  Greek  literature  chronologically, 
nor  eastward  of  it  geographically.     The  ancient  seats 
of  power  have  no  lines  of  telegraph  connecting  them, 
in  the  conceptions  of  modem  scholarship,  with  the 
empires  of  the  West    The  connection  exists  historif 
cally,  but  it  is  handed  over  to  antiquarians.    Who 
thinks  of  it,  often,  in  observing  the  growth  of  man- 
hood on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ?     To  whom  is  our 
derivation  from  Asiatic  progenitors  any  thing  more 
than  a  curiosity  in  ethnologic  history  ?     What  is  there 
existing  in  the  oriental  forms  of  life  to  remind  us  of 
it  ?     Where  are  the  powers  of  eastern  thought,  which 
are  now  creating  any  thing  that  seems  worthy  of  the 
regard  of  an  American  scholar  or  statesman  ?     What 
have  we  learned  from  the  Japanese  embassy,  that  has 
seemed  worthy  to  be  engrafted  upon  American  life 
and  manners  ?     Where  are  the  great  libraries  of  the 
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larti  where  are  the  universities?  where  are  the  men 
of  literary  renown,  to  attract  literary  travel  beyond 
the  Bosphorus  ?    Where  are  the  advanced  forms  of 
government,  the  improved  ideas  of  liberty,*  the  supe- 
rior systems  of  jurisprudence,  the  more  perfect  bal- 
ndng  of  the  social  forces,  which  should  lead  an 
American  senator  to  seek  out  the  wise  men  of  the 
East!    Where  is  there  any  thing  eastern,  which  is 
now  projecting  itself,  by  the  energy  of  its  own  merits, 
upon  western  civilization  ]    The  truth  is,  that  a  new 
worid  has  sprung  up  westward  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Ural  mountains,  which  is  more  than  newly  dis- 
Wered  continents.     Occidental  mind  is  a  novelty,  as 
^ted  to  the  earlier  developments  of  the  race.     It  is 
almost  as  much  isolated  from  its  oriental  progenitors, 
tt  all  those  points  of  sympathy  which  form  inlets 
^  influence,  as  if  it  were  the  mind  of  another  planet. 
He  only  volume,  the  only  thing  of  elemental  energy, 
^hich  forms  an  isthmus  between  the  two,  on  any  large 
*cale,  is  the  Christian  Scriptures.    These  have  affini- 
ties for  both.     Through  these  they  can  come  together 
^  brotherhood. 

Suspending  now,  for  a  few  moments,  the  observa- 
tion of  this  feet,  let  it  be  remarked,  on  the  other 
*^^d^.that  the  oriental  development  of  man,  as  a 
^^ole,  is  giving  no  signs  of  having  finished  its  work 
^  the  Divine  plans  respecting  the  world's  progress. 
The  oriental  races  are  not  only  the  grandest  in  respect 
^  numbers,  but  they  are  the  most  various  in  respect 
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of  character,  which  this  planet  has  yet  borne.  It  is 
not  probable  that  they  are  to  be  a  blank  in  the 
civilization  of  the  future.  Is  it  not  to  the  last  d^ree 
improbable,  that  imbecility  is  to  settle  henceforth 
upon  that  immense  oriental  brain  1  He  must  have 
a  singular  theory  of  the  ascendency  of  races,  who 
can  persuade  himself  that  our  culture,  so  exlusively 
occidental  as  it  is,  has  received  all  that  it  can  re- 
ceive from  that  ancient  stock.  Nothing  in  the  Divine 
methods  of  working  gives  countenance  to  such  pre- 
sumption. 

What  is  the  law  of  Providence,  respecting  nations 
and  races,  which  have  finished  their  work  as  Powers 
in  the  world's  destiny  ?     It  is  the  law  of  dissolution. 
When  a  nation  has  ended  its  mission,  in   the    evo- 
lutions of  the  drama  which  Providence  is  enacting, 
that  nation  dies.     When  a  race  of  men  has  reached 
the   point    at  which  God   has   no  farther    use    for 
them,  in  the  future  moulding  of  nations,  that  race 
goes  out  of  being  as  a  visibly  distinct  stock  of  man- 
hood.    It  decays  and  falls  off,  or  by  revolution  it 
is  pruned  off  from  the  tnmk,  and  the  sap  of  the 
root  flows  elsewhere.     When  a  type  of  civilization 
has  grown  obsolete  in  its  relations   to  God's  plans 
for    the  future,   that    civilization   caves    in,   and    is 
swallowed  up,  and  covered  over  by  something  younger 
and  better.     God  lives — ^we  may  say  it  reverently — 
God  lives,  in  his  government  of  this  world,  for  the 
future,   never  for   the   past.     Eaces,   nations    states. 
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churches,  civil  institutions,  even  families — any  thing, 
in  short,  that  would  live — must  move  abreast  with 
Providence. 

Christianity,  which,  as  wrought  into  organic  social 
forms,  is  but  the  flower  and  the  fruitage  of  Provi- 
dence, has  always  been  prophetic  in  .its  instincts. 
It  has  always  been  animated  with  the  soul  of  a 
seer.  It  has  looked  to  coming  generations,  and 
lived  for  them.  It  has  never  bound  itself  to  the 
soil,  anywhere.  It  has  refused  to  be  hemmed  in  by 
geographical  lines.  It  calls  no  land  holy,  merely 
because  it  was  bom  there.  It  has  no  such  romance 
in  its  make.  The  law  of  its  being  is,  that  it  shall 
pass  away  from  superannuated  to  youthful  races; 
firom  decaying  to  germinant  nations;  from  expiring 
to  nascent  languages.  By  the  decree  of  God,  it  is 
fore-ordained  to  take  possession  always  of  the  lands 
of  promise.  Its  affinities  are  such  as  always  to  draw 
to  itself  those  elements  in  families,  in  churches,  in 
civil  institutions,  in  states,  in  nations,  in  tongues, 
in  races  of  men,  which  are  elastic  and  eager  and 
foreseeing.  Any  stock  of  humanity  which  is  so  far 
Tvom  out,  as  to  have  lost,  beyond  recovery,  this 
capacity  for  future  use,  Christianity  i)arts  mth,  leaps 
away  from,  and  leaves  to  die.  It  goes  where  it  finds 
the  most  healthy,  exuberant  energy  of  production. 
Mere  susceptibility  of  being  acted  upon,  is  not 
sufficient  to  preserve  a  nation,  under  this  law  of 
Providence.       It    must   have    power    to    rfo,    either 
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latent  or  developed,  as  well  bb  to  be;  otherwise  id 
permission  to  be  is  revoked  Nothing  in  God's  pla 
of  things  is  purely  receptive.  Every  thing  mnst  he^ 
another  thing.  Any  thing  dies  when  it  ceases  to  be 
helpful. 

Under  this  law,  the  entire  oriental  stock  of  mind, 
if  it  has  finished  its  work  in  God's  plan,  ought  now 
to  be  evincing  signs  of  dissolution.     The  orienbl 
type  of  civilization  ought,  as  a  whole,  to  be  approadt- 
ing  its  extinction.    Yet  this  is  by  no  means  the  case 
with  it    The  nations  which  represent  it,  as  a  whole 
are  not  dying  out.    They  are  not  visibly  approaching 
their  end.     More  than  one  of  the  Asiatic  races  seem 
to  be  yet   as    full-blooded   and   as   virile   in  their 
physical  make,  and  as  likely  to  endure  for  thirty 
generations  to  come,  as  they  did  a  thousand  yeats 
ago.       That     ancient     development     of    manhood, 
which  began  on  the  plains  of  Shinar,  bids  fair  to 
live,  by  the  side  of  its   occidental  rival,  even  if  it 
does  not  outlive  this,  by  reason  of  its  calmer  flow 
of  life.    If  it  does  thus  live,  all  analogy  should  lead 
us   to  believe  that  there  is  something  in  it  which 
deserves  to   live.     There   is  something  in  it  which 
Providence  has   a  use  for   in   the  future.     It   has 
energy;  it  has   resources;  it  has  manly  tastes  an( 
proclivities ;  it  has  something  or  other,  which,  unde 
divine   regeneration,  would  be,   will  be,  a  cause  c 
growth,  if  infused  into  the  life-blood  of  the  wester 
races.      The  circle   of  occidental  development  ma 
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e  enlarged  by  it  The  channel  in  which  our 
avilization  is  moving,  may  be  thus  widened  and 
Sbeepened. 

Resuming  now,  the  connection  of   this  train  of 
thought  with  the  theme  more  immediately  before  us, 
kk  it  be  repeated,  that  the  only  method  by  which 
ibe  oriental  mind  can  ever  thus  again    affect  the 
CLTilization  of  the  West,  is  through  the  forces  of  the 
Bible.    There  is  nothing  at  present  in  oriental  ideas 
of  art,  or  of  commerce,  or  of  government,  which  can 
ever  be  a  power,  by  the  side  of  the  laws,  the  com- 
inewe,  the  arts  of  western  life.    These  things,  for 
the  most  part,  we  have  to  give,  not  to  receive.     The 
omtal  power  in  the  Aiture,  must  be  the  production 
of  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  re-established  in    its 
ftiudent  seats,  and  transAised  through  the  forms  of 
lUtional  life  there..    K  new  systems  of  thought  are 
^  grow  up  among  the  Asiatics,  with  any  function 
of  control  in  the  world,  they  must  be  the  creations 
of  the  Bible.     Nothing  else  represents   the  oriental 
Uaind,  in  any  form  which  can  ever  rouse  it  to  its  utmost 
of  capacity.     Nothing  else,  therefore,  can  ever  enable 
^t  to  become  a  power  in  the  future  civilization.    None 
W  a  visionary  can  look  for  a  rejuvenescence  of  Asia 
^  the  coming  ages,  from   any  internal  forces  now 
^MSbg  there,  independently  of  the  Scriptures.     The 
history  of  the  East  contains  nothing  which  can  ever 
^  to  the  world,  what  the  revived   civilizations  of 
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Greece  and  Rome  were  to  the  middle  ages  of  Europa 
Whatever  that  immense  territory  has  to  contribute 
to  the  civilization  of  the  future,  must  come  as  the 
illustration  of  scriptural  modes  of  thought,  and  as 
the  fruit  of  scriptural  ideas  of  truth. 

Is  it  visionary  to  look  for  this,  as  one  of  the  resolts 
of  the  infusion  of  European  mind,  now  going  on, 
in  western  and  central  Asia?  What,  indeed,  may 
not  be  hoped  for  from  the  contact  of  western  with 
eastern  thought,  pioneered  as  the  western  mind  is 
by  Christian  missionaries,  and  pervaded  as  it  is 
so  largely  by  Christian  ideas  of  life  ?  What  a  differ- 
ence would  have  been  created  in  the  destinies  of 
Exu'ope,  what  centuries  of  barbarism  and  conflict, 
to  human  view  would  have  been  saved,  if  all  that 
was  good  in  the  civilizations  of  Greece  and  Rome 
could  have  dawned  upon  the  European  mind,  in 
Christian,  rather  than  in  pagan  forms !  Yet  this,  to 
a  very  large  extent,  appears  likely  to  be  the  process 
of  intellectual  and  moral  and  social  awakening,  to 
which  the  vast  resources  of  the  Asiatic  mind  are  to 
be  subjected. 

Napoleon  used  to  say  that  the  only  theatre  fit  for 
great  exploits  was  the  East.  Europe,  he  said,  was 
contracted.  It  was  provincial.  The  great  races  were 
beyond  the  Mediterranean.  They  were  in  the  ancient 
seats  of  empire,  because  the  numbers  were  there. 
There    may    be    more    of   truth  in    this    than    he 
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meant  to  utter.  The  grandest  intellectual  and  moral 
conquests  of  the  world  may  yet  follow  the  track  of 
Alexander. 

III.  Passing  now  from  the  oriental  world,  we  may 
observe  a  further  source  of  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Bible  in  the  institutions  of  the  future,  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  already  wrought  into  all  the  dominant  forces 
of  the  civilization  of  the  West.  Not  that  it  is  in 
them  all  with  equal  efficiency,  but  in  all  of  them  in 
such  degree  as  to  make  itself  obvious.  When  we 
speak  of  the  sway  of  European  and  American  mind, 
we  speak  the  conquests  of  the  Scriptures.  The  ele- 
mental ideas  of  the  Bible  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  of  it.  Christianity  has  wrought  such  revolu- 
tions of  opinion ;  it  has  thrown  into  the  world  so 
much  of  original  thought ;  it  has  organized  so  many 
institutions,  customs,  unwritten  laws  of  life;  it  has 
leavened  society  with  such  a  powerful  antiseptic  to 
the  putrescent  elements  of  depravity;  and  it  has, 
therefore,  positively  created  so  much  of  the  best 
material  of  humanity,  that  now  the  noblest  type  of 
civilization  cannot  be  conceived  of  otherwise  than 
as  a  debtor  to  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

This  obligation  becomes  most  obvious  in  our  mod- 
em literature;  because  there  the  ideas  which  are 
creative  in  our  civilization  take  on  forms  of  speech. 
The  debt  of  literature  to  the  Bible  is  like  the  debt  of 
vegetation  to  Light.    No  other  volume  has  contributed 
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SO  much  to  the  great  organic  forms  of  thought    K|. 
other  is  fusing  itself  so  widely  into  the  standards  o^ 
libraries.     Homer,  and  Plato,  and  Aristotle  long  mo(^ 
gave   place  to   it   as   an  intellectual  power.     TIA 
volume  has  never  yet,  at  any  one  time,  numboed 
among  its  believers  a  fourth  part  of  the  human  laoe; 
yet  it  has  swayed  a  greater  amount  of  mind,  than  a&f 
other  volume   the  world  has   known.      It  has  the 
singular  faculty  of  attracting  to  itself  the  thinkeo 
of   the  world,    either  as  friends  or    as  opponentii 
always,  everywhere.     The  works  of  comment  upon  it, 
of  themselves,  form  a  literature  of  which  any  natioa 
might  be  proud.     It  is  more  voluminous  than  all  that 
remains  to  us  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  literatmes 
combined.     An  English  antiquarian,  who  has  had  the 
curiosity  to  number  the  existing  commentaries  upon 
the  Scriptures,  or  upon  portions  of  them,  found  the 
number  to  exceed  sixty  thousand.     Where  is  anotha 
empire  of  mind  to  be  found  like  this  ?     Here  is  a 
power  which,  say  what  we  may  of  its  results,  has 
set  the  Christian  world  to  thinking,  and  kept  it  think- 
ing for  nearly  two  thousand  years.     The  unpublished 
literature  of  the  Christian  pulpit  sui-passes  in  volume 
all  the  libraries  of  all  the  nations.     "  If  the  sermons 
preached  in  our  land,  during  a  single  year,  were  aV! 
printed,"  says  a  living   scholar,  "they  would  fill  i 
hundred  and  twenty  million  octavo  pages.     Many  q 
these  sermons  are,  indeed,  specimens  of  human  weak 
ness;  but  the  frailest  vase  may  hold  roots  that  wil 
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fer  outgrow  its  own  dimensions."*    The  Bible  is  read 
to-day  by  a  larger  number  of  educated  minds  than  any 
other  book.     Innumerable  multitudes  are  poring  over 
its  pages,  and  are  feeling  its  elevating,  refining  influ- 
ence, who  never  think  of  it  otherwise  than  as  the 
wthority  of  their  religious  faith.f     Harvard  College, 
•t  a  time  when  the  material  civilization  of  Massachu- 
setts was  so  meagre,  that  a  pewter  flagon  and  a  bushel 
of  com  were  received  gratefully  as  a  contribution  to 
fte  coll^ate  funds,  was  founded  by  men,  some  of 
whom  could  regale  themselves  in  their  hours  of  lei- 
«nre,  by  conversing  in  the  original  language  of  the 
Old  Testament.     Our  own  language  owes,  in  part,  the 
^ery  structure  it  has  received  to  influences  exerted 
^pon  it  by  our  English  Bible.     No  Englishman  or 
American  knows  well  his  mother  tongue,  till  he  has 
learned  it  in  the  vocabulary  and  the  idioms  of  "  King 
James's  Translation."     In  English  form,   the  Bible 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  streams  of  English  con- 
l^ests;   and  of  English  and  American  colonization 
^d  commerce.     It  must  control,  in  large  degree,  the 


•  ?rof.  E.  A.  Park's  Election  Sermon,  1851,  page  12. 

t**The  number  of  English  Bibles  and  New  Testaments,  separately, 
liuchhave  passed  through  the  press,  within  the  recollection  of  many  now 
Iriog,  has  exceeded  the  number  of  souls  in  Britain.  In  the  space  of 
twelve  months,  the  press  has  sent  forth  more  than  a  million  of  copies,  or, 
mj  above  nineteen  thousand  every  week,  above  three  thousand  every 
dMJt  three  hundred  every  hour,  or  five  every  minute  of  working  time." — 
Aodenon's  Annals  of  the  English  Bible,  vol.  1.,  Preface,  page  8. 
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institutions  which  are  to  spring  up  on  the  banks  of 
those  streams,  the  world  over. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  influence  of  the 
Bible  trickles  do\>Ti  into  crevices  in  all  other  litenh 
ture,  and  shows  itself  at  length  in  golden  veins,  and 
precious  gems  of  thought,  which  are  the  admiration  of 
all  obscn-ers,  but  for  which  He  who  made  them 
often  receives  no  thanksgiving.*  Shakspeare's  con- 
ception of  woman  has  been  applauded  as  an  abr 
solute  original,  the  creation  of  no  other  genius 
than  his,  Tliis  is  not  so ;  it  is  only  a  portraiture, 
in  poetic  forms,  of  the  Christian  ideal  of  woman, 
which  suffuses  with  refinement  so  much  of  our 
modern  life,  and  which  we  owe  ultimately  to  the 
scriptural  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  The  psalmody 
of  the  Scriptures  has  wrought  mightily  in  the  birth- 
night  of  more  than  one  revolution  for  the  sake  of 
liberty.  The  old  English  and  Scottish  ballads  never 
exerted  on  the  national  mind  a  tithe  of  the  influence 
of  the  Hebrew  Psalm.  The  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land owed  its  existence,  in  part,  to  the  psalm-singing 

♦  The  late  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards,  in  liis  admirable  Essay  on  tbe  Hebren 
Poetry,  observes  :  *^  It  supplies  the  seeds  of  thought,  the  suggestive  hints 
the  little  germs,  the  dim  conceptions,  the  outlines  of  some  of  the  sublimes 
poems,  or  passages  of  poems,  to  be  found  in  modem  literature.  It  is  eas; 
to  perceive  the  influence  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  imagination  of  Spense* 
The  Messiah  of  Pope  is  only  a  paraphrase  of  some  passages  in  Isaia.- 
Tlie  highest  strains  of  Cowper,  in  his  Task,  are  but  an  expansion  of 
chaj)ter  of  the  same  prophet.  In  the  Thanatopsis  of  Bryant,  [ccrtai  J 
lines  remind  us  at  once  of  the  words  of  Job.  Lord  Byron's  celebrate 
Poem  on  Darkness  was  evidently  founded  on  a  passage  in  Jcremiah."- 
Writings,  vol.  ii.,  pages  389,  390. 
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of  Cromwell's  armies.  On  the  continent  of  Europe, 
also,  the  whole  bulk  of  the  despotism  of  the  middle 
ages  went  down,  for  a  time,  before  the  rude  imitations 
of  the  Hebrew  psalmody,  which  were  sung  in  thou- 
aandsby  the  people  of  Germany.  The  battle-song  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  originally  published  with 
this  title:  "A  heart-cheering  song  of  comfort,  on  the 
Watchword  of  the  Evangelical  Army  in  the  battle  of 
I^ipsic,  September  7,  1631,  '  God  with  us.' " 

Who  shall  worthily  portray   the    obligations    of 

American  freedom  to  the  Word  of  God  1     Sir  James 

Mackintosh  says  that  the  "  Independent   divines  " — 

C^nd  it  was  from  them  that  the  clergy  of  New  Eng- 

*^nd  were  culled)— first  taught  to  John  Locke  "  those 

principles  of  religious  liberty  which  they  were  the 

fii^t  to  disclose  to  the  world."  *     But  why  should  the 

Iiidependent  divines  have  been  the  pioneers  of  such 

discovery  ?     "  Democracy  is  Christ's  Government,"  was 

*he   theme  of  a  pamphlet  by  an  humble  pastor  of 

^lassachusetts,  in  1687,  which  nearly  a  hundred  years 

l^ter,  on  the  eve  of  our  Revolution,  was  re-published 

^s  a  political  document  becoming  to  the  timcs.f 

*  Mackintosh's  Miscellaneous  Works,  Second  Edition.  London.  Page 
^52.  In  a  note  upon  Orme's  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Owen,  he  adds :  "  In  this 
"'^ry  able  volume  it  is  clearly  proved  tlhit  the  Independents  were  the  first 
teachers  of  religious  liberty.  .  .  .  It  is  an  important  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  toleration,  that  Dr.  Owen,  the  Independent,  was  Dean  of  Christ 
church  in  1651,  when  Locke  was  admitted  a  member  of  that  College, 
^  ^tnder  a  fanatical  tutor,'  as  Antony  "\yood  says." 

t  Thornton's  "  Pulpit  of  the  American  Revolution."     Introduction, 
page  29. 
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On  a  Sabbath  morning,  the  8th  of  June,  1766, 
when  the  old  Charter  of  Massachusetts  was  m  peril, 
Jonathan  Mayhew,  pastor  of  the  West  Church,  in 
Boston,  hallowed  his  last  day  of  health  in  this  city,  by 
writing  to  James  Otis :  "  You  have  heard  of  the  com- 
munion  of   churches While  I  was 

thinking  of  this  in  my  bed,  the  great  use  and  impo^ 
tance  of  a  communion  of  colonies  appeared  to  me 
in  a  strong  light,  which  led  me  immediately  to  set 
down  these  hints  to  transmit  to  you."  ♦  That  was 
the  germ  from  which  sj^rung  the  Union  of  these 
States.  But  where  did  Jonathan  Mayhew  find  the 
idea  of  the  communion  of  churches  1  He  found  it 
wliere  he  found  the  other  great  thoughts  which 
inspired  his  love  of  liberty.  In  a  sermon  preached 
to  his  people  on  the  occasion  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  he  said:  "Having  learned  from  the  Holy 
Scri2)tures  that   wise,  and  brave,  and  virtuous  men 

are    always    friends    to    liberty, and 

that  where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  lib- 
erty ;  this  made  me  conclude  that  freedom  is  a  great 
blessing."  f 

Eloquent  defenders  of  liberty  in  parliament  am 
senate  have  echoed  the  voice  of  this  patriotic  pastoi 
by  their  own  indebtedness  to  the  same  fountain  c 
freedom   and  free   speech.      The   Eaii   of  Chathar 

*  Bradford's  Life  of  Mayhew.     Pa^cs  428,  429. 
t  "  The  Snare  Broken." — A  Tlianksgiving  Discourse,  by  Dr.  Mayhem 
preached  May  23, 17GG.    Page  43. 
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BckBOwIedged  that  he  owed  much  of  his  power  in 

perliamentary  debate  to  the  Apostle  Paul.     Patrick 

Henry  and  James  Otis  were  often  likened  in  their 

day  to  the  Hebrew  prophets.     Lord  Brougham  and 

I  Daniel  Webster  have  both  expressed  their  sense  of 

-.  obligation  to  the  same  models.      Webster  was  for 

'■  yean  the  concordance  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 

;  States.    It  is  said,  that  some  of  his  ablest  opponents 

have  been  known  to  seek  the  aid  of  his  memory,  to 

fiimish  them  with  biblical  references,  with  which  to 

condense  and  point  their  own  speeches  against  him. 

Yet,  such  was  his  affluence  in  command  of  the  same 

Kwurces,  that  he  could  afford  to  give  them  liberally, 

ind  without  upbraiding. 

To  all  departments  of  modem  thought,  the  Sciip- 
toies  have  been  what  they  have  been  to  modem  art 
It  has  been  said,  that  the  single  conception  of  the 
Tirgin  and  her  Child  has  achieved  more  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  art  than  all  the  exhumed  models  of  Greece  and 
Eome.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  nothing  in  art 
itself  succeeded  in  crushing  out  the  moral  abomina^ 
tions  which  many  of  those  models  expressed,  until  the 
Christian  religion  flooded  the  realm  of  beauty  with 
more  intense  ideas  of  life ;  so  that  to  the  purest  taste, 
the  Greek  Venus  has  become  imbecile  by  the  side  of 
the  Christian  Madonna.  So  is  the  Bible  dropping 
everywhere  its  germs  of  refinement  in  modern  civ- 
ilization, beyond  the  depth  of  Greek  and  Roman 
.thought  in  its  choicest  and  most  durable  forms. 
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I  would  not  weary  you  with  an  enumeration  of 
examples  of  a  truth  so  obvious,  but  it  is  illustrated 
with  singular  vividness  in  one  phenomenon  of  our  age, 
which  you  will  permit  me  to  notice.  I  allude  to  the 
unconscious  debt  of  infidelity  to  biblical  resources.  The 
energy  of  a  moral  power  is  often  seen  most  impre^ 
sively  in  the  disasters  which  attend  its  perversions. 
So  the  power  with  which  the  Scriptures  are  working 
in  modem  mind,  is  disclosed  in  the  vigor  of  our  infidel 
literature.  That  literature  owes  nearly  all  the  vitality 
it  has,  to  its  pilferiugs  of  Christian  nutriment.  Its 
very  life-blood  comes  by  unconscious  suction  fix)m 
Christian  fountains.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  the 
Paradise  Lost,  are  not  more  palpably  indebted  to  the 
Bible,  than  are  many  of  the  most  thrilling  conceptions 
in  anti-christian  productions  of  our  times.  The  most 
popular  and  effective  of  them  no  man  could  have 
written,  whose  genius  had  not  beeen  developed  by 
Christianity.  No  man  would  have  written  them,  whose 
infidelity  had  not  been  fired  by  collision  A>ith  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans.  Atheism,  as  is  well  known, 
is  now  working  disastrously  among  the  artisan  classes 
of  Great  Britain.  But  it  owes  the  chief  sources  of  its 
j)owcr  over  the  popular  mind,  to  the  fact  that  it  holds 
on  to  so  much  of  scriptural  thought,  though  strug- 
gling to  enforce  it  without  a  scriptural  God.  Its 
capital  ideas  are  biblical  ideas.  Strip  it  of  these,  and 
it  would  have  no  more  chance  of  a  heariug  in  the 
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ni^orkshops  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  than  the 
vagaries  of  Buddhism .♦ 

Similar  to  this  is  the  chief  lesson,  which,  in  my 
▼iew,  we  have  to  learn  from  the  life  of  that  misguided 
mind,  which,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  has  been  the 
prophet  of  infidelity  in  this  city.  I  use  the  term 
"  infidelity  "  here,  not  opprobriously,  but  as  expressing 
by  common  consent  the  system  of  opinions  which  he 
held  honestly,  and  which  he  was  too  manly  to  conceal. 
He  brought  to  that  solitary  altar  at  which  he  minis- 
tered, a  scholarship  more  generous,  and  a  genius  more 
mercurial,  a  power  of  thought  more  versatile,  and  a 
command  of  speech  more  fascinating, — taking  him  all 
in  all,  a  character  more  earnest,  and  a  life  more  pure, 
than  any  other  of  our  countrymen  has  ever  arrayed 
against  those  views  of  truth  which  he  was  wont  to 
designate  as  the  "  popular  theology."  For  one,  I 
must  concede  the  vigor  of  his  influence.  With  all 
the  evidences  which  were  apparent,  that  its  acme  had 

•  On  this  topic  the  learned  author  of  "  The  Natural  History  of  Enthu- 
siasm," remarks  as  follows :  "  The  dUhelkf  of  these  last  days,  so  far  as  it 
is  a  scheme  of  doctrine,  may  be  shown  to  be  a  birth  of  Christian  doctrine. 
Tbe  Atheism  partly,  and  the  Theism  entirely,  of  the  present  time  is  a 
beresy  full  of  Christian  sap.  By  calling  it  Christian,  I  mean  that  it  has  no 
meaning  at  all,  except  that  which  it  has  wrung  from  elements  of  Christian 
belief,  brought  into  collision  one  with  another.  Atheism,  in  these  days,  is 
not  as  of  old,  a  metaphysic  abstraction,  or  a  cold  paradox  ;  but  it  is  a 
living  creature,  speaking  with  a  loud  voice,  and  showing  a  ruddy  check, 
because  it  has  drawn  life-blood  from  that  which  can  spare  much  and  yet 
live.  U  the  Gospel,  the  destruction  of  which  is  so  eagerly  desired  by 
some  among  us,  were  actually  to  breathe  its  last,  not  one  of  the  schemes  of 
doctrine  which  is  now  offered  to  us  in  its  stead  would  thenceforward  draw 
another  breath."— The  Restoration  of  Belief,  page  215. 
5 
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been  reached,  and  its  decline  had  commenced,  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  I  am  compelled  to  believe 
that  no  candid  man  among  his  opponents,  who  knows 
the  classes  of  mind  which  have  been  addressed,  and 
the  energy  with  which  they  have  been   moved,  in 
yonder  Music  Hall,  will  feel  that,  as  a  friend  of  truth, 
he  can  afford  to  ignore  that  influence,  or  to  underrate 
it.    We  have  not  yet  seen  the  end  of  it     The  man 
has  gone;    but  he  represented,  and  his  name  still 
represents,  opinions  which  are  a  power  in  the  conflict 
of  ideas  among  us.     Yet  his  power  was  not  the  power 
of  his  infidelity.     It  was  the  power  of  his  unconscious 
obligations  to  the  very  truth  which  he  discarded.     Hit 
great  ideas,  those  by  which  he  roused  the  popular  con- 
science, and  often  swayed  the  popular  heart,  were 
Christian  ideas.     He  owed  them  to  the  Bible,  which, 
as  an  authority,  he  disowned.     He  derived  them  ficom 
all  tlie  living  literatures  which  he  mastered,  and  from 
which  he  could  not  help  imbibing  streams  of  Christian 
thought.     He  absorbed  them  from  the  very  atmos- 
phere, which  is  electric  ^vith  our  biblical  civilizatioiu 
The  workings  of  his  mind  were  in  part  like  respira-^ 
tion,  in  which  a  man  inhales  the  pure  air  which  Go  « 
made  for  his  sustenance,  and  exhales  mepliitic  vapors  — 
Many  of  us,  I  may  say  with  no  invidious  intent  fhmr- 
majority  of  us,  have  been  compelled  to  feel  tliat  hicu 
maligned  our  religion ;  he  ridiculed  our  sacred  oracles-^ 
he  denounced  our  hope  of  heaven ;  he  scoffed  at  ou^^ 
llcdeemer ;  he  uttered  language,  which,  from  our  lips 
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rotdd  be  blasphemy  against  our  God.     Yet,  the  inter- 

lal  forces  which  bore  up,  as  on  a  ground  swell,  this 

lameless  craft  so  revolting  to  our  view,  and  propelled 

it  often  at  the  top  of  the  wave  in  the  popular  vision, 

"Were  forces,  every  one  of  which  sprung  from   that 

ocean  of  inspired  thought,  whose  great  deeps  were 

broken  up  in  the  civilization  and  the  literature  around 

Vm.    His  idea  of  the  dignity  of  manhood,  of  the 

imgleness  of  individual  being,  of  the  brotherhood  of 

Aie  race,  of  the  intensity  of  life  under  the  shadow  of 

immortality,  of  the  paternity  and  the  love  of  God,  of 

;  fhe  right  of  free  inquiry,   of  the   despicableness   of 

cant  in  every  form,  and  the  ideas  of  social  and   of 

political,  and  of  moral  reform,  which  grew  out  of  these 

tt  corollaries  —  such  were  the  elements  of  his  strength. 

For  the  right  to  wield  them,  he  stood  up  as  a  free 

man,  with  a  free  tongue,  and  for  this  we  honor  him. 

Yet,  for  every  one  of  these  ideas  we  hold  him   as 

t  debtor  to  the  old   Scriptural   Theology   of  New 


Thus  it  is  with  every  development  of  infidelity, 
ihich  has  force  enough  of  character  to  render  it 
respectable.  It  feeds  on  Christianity  itself,  and  grows 
hsty  there/ore.  Christian  thought  comes  into  this 
world,  and  goes  through  it,  like  an  immense  projec- 
tile. It  creates,  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere  on 
diher  side,  currents  which  are  no  part  of  it.  Yet 
tbey  imitate  its  magnitude  ;  they  border  on  its  track ; 
fliey  catch  the  rate  of  its  momentum,  and  so  keep 
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pace  with  it  in  speed,  like  the  wind  of  a  cannon  ball 
Hence  it  is  that  infidelity  appears  often  to  grow  in  the 
intensity  of  its  spirit.  Hence  it  seems  often  to  accu- 
mulate resources  of  destructiveness.  Each  new  phase 
of  it  seems  more  formidable  than  the  last.  It  is 
because  the  scriptural  standards  of  thought  are  work- 
ing their  way  deeper  into  the  convictions  of  men,  and 
are  spreading  wide  their  influence,  and  are  hastening 
to  their  results  in  perfected  forms  of  civilization. 
The  whole  being  of  a  Christian  nation  is  thus  in- 
tensified. The  Bible,  like  the  sun,  thus  shines  on  the 
evil  and  on  the  good.  It  fertilizes  the  soil  of  infidel 
opinions  ;  and  these,  in  turn,  fling  up  in  defiance  of  it 
a  portion  of  the  fruits  of  its  own  vitality. 

IV.  Some  of  the  views  thus  far  presented  involve 
another  fact,  indicative  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  Bible 
in  the  future  progress  of  the  race.  It  is,  that  the 
Bible  discloses  the  only  groundwork  and  process  of 
a  perfect  civilization,  as  a  practicable  result. 

A  scheme  of  social  advancement,  as  such,  the  Bible 
does  not  delineate.  The  word  '  civilization '  does  not 
once  occur  in  it.  The  things  in  which  an  elevated 
social  economy  reveals  itself  to  political  wisdom,  are 
not  at  all  obtrusive  upon  the  foreground  of  scriptural 
thought.  Wealth,  arts,  literature,  science,  urbanity 
of  manners,  domestic  comfort,  institutions  of  charity, 
free  governments,  —  these  are  not  the  salient  themes 
here,  either  of  argument  or  of  promise.     A  reformer 
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might  study  pages  of  this  volume,  covering  a  thousand 
years  of  history,  and  not  discover  that  inspired  minds 
ever  thought  of  any  such  sort  of  thing;  yet  a  wise 
man,  instructed  in  God's  wisdom,  may  traverse  the 
same  ground  and  so  discern  the  gravitating  of  princi- 
ples towards  social  results,  as  almost  to  imagine  that 
inspired  minds  thought  of  nothing  else. 

The  idea,  out  of  which  the  future  civilization  must 
grow,  is  here,  there,  everywhere  in  this  Book  of  Life. 
You  anticipate  me  in  affirming  that  that  idea  is,  the 
moral  regeneration  of  the  individual.-  In  this  one  aim 
lies  the  rudiment  of  all  that  is  practicable  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  race.  This  is  the  germ  of  the 
whole  tree.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  to  begin  at  the 
beginning.  The  wise  master-builder  starts  at  the 
foundation,  and  builds  up.  The  pulpit,  especially  in 
its  friction  against  more  flimsy  engines  of  reform,  has 
made  this  idea  familiar  to  us  all.  Let  us  therefore 
more  summarily  than  would  be  other\rise  desirable, 
observe  the  method  by  which  Christianity  works  as 
an  organ  of  political  and  social  movement. 

In  the  fii-st  place,  it  exalts  spiritual  over  material 
forces.  It  aims  at  souls,  rather  than  bodies.  "  Mine 
is  a  kingdom,"  it  says,  "  which  is  not  of  this  world." 
Steam,  railways,  telegraphs,  ships,  cotton  gins,  spin- 
ning-jennies, printing  presses,  and  the  like,  are  not  in 
the  Christian  theory  the  elemental  civilizing  powers. 
They  are  effects  and  incidents.  The  powers  which  lie 
back  of  them  are  ideas.     They  lay  hold  of  the  only 
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thing  on  this  earth  which  is  immortal.     The  stir  of 
physical  forces  is  only  the  fermentation  incident  to  the 
working  of  ideas  in  a  world  of  sense.     The  material 
creation  groans  and  travails,  because  it  is  put  to  great  ] 
uses  in  expressing  the  throes  of  the  spirit  which  is  it« 
lord.     In  such  a  system  of  things,  cotton  is  not  kin^^ 
and  com  is  not  king,  and  gold  is  not  king;  thoiigbi.t 
is  king,  mind  is  king,  character  is  king. 

Working   thus  with   spiritual  forces,  Christiani^ 
intensifies  individual  being.     It  deals  not  with  humas^' 
ity  but  with  men,  and  takes  them  as  they  are.     It  sc*^ 
the  individual  man  to  searching  after  God.     It  stinc^-^' 
lates  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility  to  a  persof^ 
Deity.     It  evokes  the  consciousness  of  individual  s^^^ 
It  makes  a  man  feel  the  infinite  solitude  of  gmlt,  as  -^ 
there  were  no  other  beings  in  the  universe  but  hims^^ 
and  God.     To  that  only  Friend  it  directs  his  cry  fc^  " 
help,  as  to  One  who  is  not  shocked  nor  disgusted  h^ 
his  vileness,  but  who  can  be  touched  with  the  feeling  ^ 
of  his  infirmities,  and  who  is  ever  saying  to  himt^ 
"  Come  unto  me,  my  child."     It  reveals  the  practicar^ 
bility  of  individual  regeneration  by  God  only,  througlC^ 
individual  faith  in  Christ,  expanding  and  blooming^ 
into  the  graces  of  a  Christlike  character. 

Intensifying  thus  the  individuality  of  the  soul,^- 
Christianity  presumes  the  whole  process  to  be,  as  inf^ 
experience  it  proves  itself  to  be,  a  process  of  symmet^^ 
rical  elevation.  An  uplifting  of  the  entire  being  is^ 
the  result.     Affinities  spring  into  life  with  all  that  is^ 
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Wly  and  of  good  report.     Aspirations  after  growth 
ia  every  thing  that  may  dignify  a  man,  come  by  a  law 
tt  sure  as  that  by  which  respiration  comes  to  the 
newly  bom.     Advance  becomes  a  necessity.    Heavenly 
voices  speak,  saying,  "Come  up  hither;  forget    the 
things  which  are  behind  thee ;  thine  is  a  high  calling." 
Xifting  thus  the  individual  mind,  Christianity  sets 
to  working  a  power  which  is  diffusive.     The  man  is  a  part 
^f  humanity :  he  begins  to  move  it,  as  he  himself  is 
moved.     The  individual  is  an  elevating  force  to  the 
ftunily,  and  through  the  family  to  the  community,  and 
tlxxoQgh  the  commimity  to  the  state,  and  through  the 
state  to  the  age,  and  the  race.     Christianity  presup- 
poses what  history  proves,  that  individual  consciences, 
thus  illumined,  intensified,  redeemed  from  the  domin- 
ton  of  guilt,  will  sway  the  world.     Dotting  the  globe 
^Vcr  with  points  of  light,  they  radiate  towards  each 
^ther;    each  reduplicates  the  illuminating  power  of 
^^^ther.     They  run  together,  sometimes  by  imper- 
^^X^tible  advances,  like  the  movement  of  the  fixed 
^*^rs ;  yet  in  golden  moments  of  history,  times  of  re- 
"'^^shing  to  an  expectant  and  weary  world,  they  are 
^'^^e  material  light,  the  swiftest  of  the  elements. 

Diffusing  itself  thus,  as  a  power  of  moral  illumina^ 

^^c^n,  Christianity  is  affluent  in  the  production  of  certain 

^^'^Kxiliartf  ideas.     These  like  itself,  are  spiritual,  and 

*^^y  take  on  social,  and  civil,  and  political   forms. 

-^^^liey  are  constructive  ideas.     They  work  in  building 

^^^stitutions,  customs,  forms  and  reforms  of  govern- 
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ment,  much  as  the  mstinctin  a  bee-hive  works,  Fn 
the  intensity  which  the  Christian  theory  of  manho 
gives  to  individual  being,  start  forth  as  collatera 
such  ideas  as  the  equality  of  the  race,  the  brotherhoi 
of  man  with  man,  the  nobility  of  woman,  the  inh 
manity  of  war,  the  odiousness  of  slavery,  the  dignii 
of  labor,  the  worth  of  education,  and  the  blessedne 
of  charity.  Institutions  which  are  the  consolidatio 
of  such  ideas,  Christianity  drops  from  her  open  ham 
in  and  around  the  homes  of  men,  for  the  healin 
of  the  nations.  And  the  point  of  significance  i 
that  the  nations  never  get  them  from  any  othe 
source. 

I  have  said,  that  civilization  as  a  scheme  of  socia 
progress  is  not  expressed  in  the  Bible.  Yet,  one 
more,  be  it  observed,  that  while  throwing  out  into  th 
world  these  ideas  which  are  auxiliary  to  its  direct  aino 
the  Bible  does  exhibit,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  certaii 
divine  consciousness^  that  they  must  and  will,  and 
purpose  that  they  shall,  hecovie  constructive  elements  \ 
society.  This  is  cxliibitcd,  for  instance,  in  that  mo 
luminous  fact  in  scriptural  history,  that  God  educat< 
nations  as  the  representatives  of  principles.  T* 
thinking  man  can  review  the  four  thousand  yea 
of  history,  covered  by  the  Old  Testament,  witho 
discerning  that  nations  are  servitors  of  God's  pi 
poses,  arranged  along  a  line  of  advance  in  the  dev 
opmcnt  of  a  plan.  Tlicy  arc  like  a  cordon  of  inilita 
posts  along  a  king^s  highway. 
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Equally  obvious  is   this   breadth   of   providential 
lesign,  in    the    scriptural    fact    that   God    destroys 
Bome  nations  to  make  way  for  the  establishment  of 
txuth  in  others.     The  biblical  interpretation   of  the 
history  of  such  empires   as  those  of   Babylon  and 
Egypt,  is  simply  this;    that  when  a  nation   plants 
itself  in  the  way  of  a  plan  of  God  for  the  progress  of 
the  race,  Divine  Providence  waits  with  long-suffering, 
while  the  pride  and  pomp  and  circumstance  of  na^ 
tbnal  impiety  accumulate,  but  at  the  same  time  gathers 
alongside    of    these    the    materials    of    retribution, 
and  at  last,  with  an  awful  composure,  a  composure 
like  to  nothing  else  but  the  stillness  of  eternity,  God 
fflcrifices  that  nation  to  a  principle.     To  any  people 
who  are  identified  with  a  principle  in  God's  purposes, 
fliough  they  be  but  a  handful  of  slaves  under  the 
task-masters  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  language  of  Provi- 
dence is,  "  Fear  not ;  since  thou  wast  precious  in  my 
aght,  thou  hast  been  honorable,  and  I  have  loved 
thee;  therefore  will  I  give  men  for  thee,  and  people 
for  thy  life." 
The  same  reach  of  truth  beyond  the  destiny  of  the 
•  indi\idual,  is  shadowed  forth  in  certain  intimations  of 
.  ttblical  writers  themselves,  that  their  teachings  must 
I  become  disturbing  forces  in   society.      A  celebrated 
English  scholar  says  that  the  idea  of  the  unnatural 
structure  of  the  social  life  of  England,  in  certaui 
respects,  first  dawned  upon  his  mind  in  reading  the 
Epistle  of  James  and  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testar 
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ment  The  commission  of  our  Lord  faimsdf  to 
disciples,  affirms  as  distinctly  as  language  can,  that 
Gospel  thejr  were  to  pieadi  was  to  become  the  occaa 
of  social  disqnietades  and  cdliaions;  and  mote,  t 
it  was  to  advance  amidst  the  shock  of  battle, 
the*  agency  of  suffering,  and  at  the  cost  c^  1 
^  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  eait 
is  his  language,  **I  come  not  to  send  peace,  \m\ 
sword" 

But  we  are  not  left  to  intimations  alone,  of  the  : 
spired  insight  into  the  working  of  religious  ideas 
social  institutions.  The  design  of  such  ideas  to  ifc 
thus,  is  seen  in  some  of  the  actual  uses  made  of  thi 
by  inspiration  itself.  It  is  an  inexplicable  anonu 
that  honest  minds  can  read  certain  portions  oft 
Scriptures  like  some  of  the  teachings  of  the  prophe 
and  of  the  apostle  James,  and  yet  hold  the  scripto: 
policy  in  the  applications  of  the  Gospel  to  soc 
and  political  abuses,  to  be  the  policy  of  silence  or 
reserve.  The  late  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  who  perlis 
more  than  any  other  man  of  our  times,  made  the  Scr 
tures  his  study  with  reference  to  this  thing,  alludes  t 
recommendation  which  had  been  made  in  a  time 
national  commotion  in  England,  that  the  clergy  shoi 
preach  only  subordination  and  obedience.  "I  s< 
ously  say,"  he  writes,  "  God  forbid  they  should ; 
if  any  earthly  thing  could  ruin  Christianity  in  E 
land,  it  would  be  this.  If  they  read  Isaiah  and  J( 
xniah,  and  Amos  and  Ilabbakuk,  they  will  find  t 
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lihe  prophets,  in  a  similar  state  of  society  in  Judea, 
did  not  preach  subordination  only  or  chiefly ;  but  they 
denounced  oppression,  and  amassing  overgrown  prop- 
erties, and  grinding  the  laborers  to  the  smallest  pos- 
sible pittance :  and  they  denounced  the  Jewish  high 
church  party  for  countenancing  these  iniquities,  and 
prophesying  smooth  things  ?  *'  ♦ 

The  scriptural  principle  in  the  application  of  Chris- 
tianity to  social  wrong,  may  be  summed  up  in  this  — 
ike  temporary  toleration  of  evil,  followed  by  timely 
ef oris  for  its  extinction.  It  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Bible, 
as  of  Providence,  to  be  merciful  to  the  evil  and  the 
onthankfuL  The  sufferance  of  wrong,  the  toleration 
of  sin  even,  it  endures,  so  long  as  the  national  con- 
fidence is  not  educated  to  distinct  cognizance  of  the 
an.  "I  have  many  things  to  say  unto  you,"  is  often 
its  sad  burden,  "but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now/' 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wisdom  of  the  Bible,  as 
rf  Providence,  is  to  endure  no  hiding  of  wrong,  and 
no  compromise  with  wrong,  seen  and  felt  to  be  wrong, 
fcy  the  national  mind.  When  Christian  truth  has  so 
trained  a  people,  that  they  begin  to  rise  above  the  cor- 
raption  of  ages,  and  to  grow  into  capacity  to  catch 
some  glimmering  of  light  upon  a  national  distortion, 
then  the  prophets  and  apostles  of  Christianity  are  on 
(he  alert,  quick  to  point  out  that  distortion  as  a  sin  ; 
to  denoimce  it  without  stint,  as  a  wrong  against  hu- 

^ArDold's  Life  and  Correspondence,  American  Edition,  page  170. 
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manity,  and  a  crime  against  God.     Then  truth  becoma 
a  fire  and  a  hammer.     It  verifies,  by  its  working,  the 
saying  of  one  of  our  wise  men;  that  "when  God 
prepares  a  hammer  it  will  not  be  made  of  silk."    This 
is  the  genius  of  biblical  reform.     Large  portions  of 
the  Bible  are  alive  with  it.     Suspense  of  judgment 
upon  wrong,  I  repeat,  is  in  the  Scriptures,  as  it  is  ia 
Providence,  only  so  far  as  it  is  mercy  to  the  weakness 
and  the  blindness  of  men.     It  exists  always  for  the 
sake  of  the  extinction  of  the  wrong ;  never  for  its 
increase,  never  for  its  perjx^tuity,  never  for  the  coa- 
venience  of  letting  it  alone.     Inspiration  does  indeed 
practice  as  it   preaches  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent, 
but  always  in  conjunction  with  the  innocence  of  the 
dove. 

Perhaps  more  convincingly  than  in  any  other  form, 
the  diffusion  of  the  effects  of  Christianity  into  the 
social  economy,  is  seen  in  the  predictions  of  the  final 
triumph  of  the  gospel  by  the  conversion  of  the  world 
to  Christ.     It  is  impossible  to  look  attentively  upon 
the  scriptural  picture  of  this  world  as  it  is  to  be  in  its 
latter  days,  without  catching  from  inspiration  an  as- 
surance that  those  are  to  be  days  of  great  intellectual? 
and  social,  and  civil,  and  political,  as  well  as  of  mortal 
elevation.     They  are  to  be  days  of  peace  among  tfck« 
nations :  swords  shall  become  ploughshares,  and  speitirs 
pruning  hooks.     They  shall  bo  days  of  the  supremacy 
of  right  over  wrong  in  the  goveniiuent  of  states.     '*  I 
will  make  thy  officers  peace,  and  thine  exactors  riglatr 
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eoiisness : "  "  nations  shall  say,  *  come,  let  us  go  up  to 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his 
ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths.' "     They  shall 
be  days  in  which  the  great  powers  of  the  world  shall 
acknowledge  the  dominion  of  Christ.      "All  kings 
\   shall  fall  down  before  him."     It  shall  be  an  era  of 
'    intellectual  advancement.     "  Wisdom  and  knowledge 
f   shall  be  the  stability  of  thy  times."  ♦     They  shall  be 
f   times  marked  by  revolutions  of  false  public  opinion. 
-    "In  that  day  shall  the  deaf  hear  the  words  of  the 
book,  and  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  see  out  of  ob- 
scurity :    they  also  that  erred  in  spirit  shall  come  to 
understanding."     Those  days  shall  witness  signal  ad- 
vances upon  preceding  states  of  society.     "  For  brass 
I  will  bring  gold,  and  for  iron  silver,  and  for  wood 
brass,  and  for  stones  iron.*'     The  natural  obstacles  to 
progress  shall  be  removed.     "Every  valley  shall  be 
exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made 
low,  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the 
rough  places  plain."     Changes  so   marvellous   shall 
occur  in  the  relations  of  conflicting  races,  that  they 
shall  seem  like  a  reversal  of  the  laws  of  nature.     "  The 
wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed  together ;   the  leopard 

•The  elder  President  Edwards,  in  his  History  of  Redemption,  speaking 
of  the  ultimate  prevalence  of  knowled<^e  in  the  earth,  observes :  "  It  may 
be  hoped  that  then  many  of  the  Negroes  and  Indians  will  be  divines ; 
and  that  excellent  books  will  be  published  in  Africa,  in  Etliiopia,  in  Tar- 
t»y,  and  other  now  the  most  barbarous  countries ;  and  not  only  learned 
men,  but  others  of  more  ordinary  education,  shall  then  be  very  knowing 
mTeligion.  Knowledge  shall  then  be  very  universal  ammr  all  sorts  of 
penoM."  —  Works  in  four  Volumes,  vol.  i.,  page  481. 
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shall  lie  do^vn  with  the  kid ;  the  calf  and  the  young 
lion  and  the  fattling  together."  Is  it  possible  not  to 
believe  that  slavery  will  cease  in  those  days  ?  "  They 
shall  sit,  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig- 
tree,  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid."  "  The  lofti- 
ness of  man  shall  be  bowed  down,  and  the  haughti- 
ness of  men  shall  be  made  low."  "  Sorrow  and  sighing 
shall  flee  away."  "The  voice  of  weeping  shall  no 
more  be  heard,  nor  the  voice  of  crying."  "  My  people 
shall  dwell  in  a  peaceable  habitation,  and  in  sure 
dwellings,  and  m  quiet  resting-places."  "  Xeither  shall 
they  defile  themselves  any  more  Avith  their  detestable 
things,  nor  with  any  of  their  transgressions." 

In  no  deformed,  degmded,  brutalized  types  of 
humanity  then,  but  in  the  noblest  and  most  pure,  are 
the  nations  to  be  given  to  Christ  for  His  inheritance. 
He  shall  see,  —  He  whose  ideal  is  his  own  pure  con- 
sciousness of  what  manhood  can  be,  —  He  shall  see  of 
the  travail  of  His  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied. 

Starting  thus  with  the  idea  of  the  moral  regeneiu- 
tion  of  the  individual,  the  word  of  God  conducts  us, 
by  easy  and  inevitable  advances,  to  that  truth  w^hich 
becomes  its  own  witness  to  a  Christian  believer,  that 

THE    CIVILIZATION    OF    THE    TUTUKE,    AND    THE    TRIUMPH 

OF  Christianity,  are  identical. 

This  fiiith  was  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers,  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  Xcw  England.     Theirs  was  a  liiddc: 
wisdom,  which  none  of  the  princes  of  this  world  knew. 
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Their  ideal  of  a  perfect  body  politic,  was  simply  that 
of  a  Christian  State.  Just  two  hundred  years  ago,  in 
tbe  Election  Sermon  of  the  year  preached  by  Rev. 
John  Norton,  the  preacher  declared,  "  That  our  polity 
may  be  compleat  according  to  the  Scriptures  —  this  is 
the  very  work  we  engaged  for  into  this  wilderness. 
This  is  the  scope  and  end  of  it,  that  which  is  written 
upon  the  forehead  of  New  England."*  "God  be 
thanked,"  said  the  fervid  pastor  of  the  West  Church 
of  Boston,  "one  may  speak  freely  .  .  .  both  of 
government  and  religion,  and  even  give  some  broad 
hints  that  he  is  engaged  on  the  side  of  liberty,  the 
Bible,  and  common  sense  .  .  .  without  danger 
of  the  Bastile  or  the  Inquisition."  f  "Liberty,  the 
Bible,  and  Common  Sense ! "  Thus  our  wise  fathers 
uttered  "  broad  hints "  of  the  alliance  of  the  great 
ideas  on  which  their  institutions  should  be  built. 

And  we  arc  here  to-day,  for  what  purpose  more 
becoming,  than  to  read  anew  that  writing  on  the  fore- 
head of  New  England,  and  interpret  it  to  our  children? 
Surely,  never  in  our  history  has  it  been  more  timely. 
I  should  be  imworthy  to  stand  in  this  presence, 
within  these  walls  from  which  echo  so  many  voices 
of  the  past,  beneath  the  cloud  of  witnesses  who  have 
hallowed  this  anniversary  by  their  faithfulness,  and  at 

•Thornton's  "Pulpit  of  tho  American  Revolution,"  page  18. 

fPagc  2  of  Preface  to  Mayhew's  Sennon  on  the  Anniversary  of  the 
Death  of  Charles  I.,  "  preached  the  Lord's  Day  after  the  30th  of  Jauu- 
«7, 1749-50." 
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such  an  hour  as  this  in  the  evohition  of  our  country's 
destiny,  if  I  should  refuse  to  accept  the  application  of 
the  subject  we  have  considered,  to  the  rights  and  the 
duties  of  the  hour. 

The  details  of  the  crisis  which  is  upon  us,  need  no  * 
be  rehearsed  here.     They  have  been  borne  throng!^ 
the  land  as  by  the  winds.     Have  tliey  not  seemed  a^ 
times  to  press  down  the  atmosphere  to  an  unnatural 
stillness,  as  if  the  breath  of  a  nation  were  stifled  by 
them  ?     Yet  who  knows  whether  or  not  it  has  been 
the  hush  which  precedes  the  earthquake]     This  is 
one  of  those  epochs,  not  infrequent  in  the  history  of 
great  nations,  at  which  God  summons  them  to  fall 
back  upon  the  principles  on  which  their  greatness  is 
built,  and  from  that  point  look  the  future  in  tlie  eye. 
AVe  need  to  lift  up  the  questions  of  the  hour,  above 
the  strifes  of  parties,  above  the  frivolities  of  politics, 
above  the  interests  of  trade,  above  the  temptations  of 
ease,  and  listen  for  the  responses  of  God's  word,  with 
faith  in  them  as  oracles  of  tlie  future.     We  need  to 
weigh  events  and  their  probable  results,  in  the  spirit 
which  subdued  many  of  the  founders  of  this  repuUic 
to  prayer.     Said  John  Adams  in  1776 :  "  Wlien  I  con- 
sider the  great  events  which  are  passed,  and   those 
greater  which  are  rapidly  advancing,  and  that  I  may 
have  been  instrumental  in  touching  some  springs,  am? 
turning  some  small  wheels  which  have  had  and  wi  1 
have  such  effects,  I  feel  an  awe  upon  my  mhid  wliic"" 
is  not  easily  described."     "  In  such  great  changes  aij_- 
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ommotions,  individuals  are  but  atoms.  It  is  scarcely 
NTorth  while  to  consider  what  the  consequences  will 
06  to  us.  What  will  be  the  effects  upon  present  and 
Edture  millions,  and  millions  of  millions  is  [the] 
question."  ♦  The  clear  head  and  the  great  heart  of 
ft  Christian  statesman  spoke  in  those  words. 

Approaching  the  duties  of  our  time  in  such  a  spirit, 
we  shall  ensure  the  prime  virtues  of  Christian  citi- 
WDship  and  Christian  legislation.  We  shall,  in  the 
first  place,  act  in  the  spirit  of  obedience  to  constitu- 
tmal  law.  We  have  been  told,  by  men  whom  it  has 
been  an  honor  to  us  to  respect  as  our  judicial  counsel- 
kis,  that  we  have  enactments  on  our  statute-book, 
inconsistent  with  the  compact  which  binds  us  to  the 
aster  States  of  the  Confederacy.  If  this  be  sOj  those 
enactments  will  be  repealed.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Massachusetts  knows  how  to  do  her  duty,  as  well  as 
to  claim  her  rights.  She  will  indeed  judge  leniently 
of  the  passage  of  such  laws,  for  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  judgment  of  the  Christian  world  have 
taught  her  in  the  language  of  Burke,  to  "pardon 
much  to  the  spirit  of  liberty."  But  slic  will  repeal 
those  laws,  in  the  faith  that  liberty  can  always  afford 
to  be  just:  and  its  doom  is  inevitable  if  it  is  built  on 
a  wrong.  It  is  never  pusillanimous  to  do  riglit.  As 
there  is  always  a  spot  of  soft  cowardice  in  the  heart 

•Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams,  vol.  i.,  pages  210,  109. 
7 
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of  a  duellist,  so  is  there  in  the  heart  of  a  great  people, 
who  dare  not  retract  an  error,  through  fear  of  seeming 
to  fear  a  threat.  But  why  do  I  speak  thus  ?  A  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature  never  yet  betrayed  the  childish- 
ness of  refusing  to  hear  reason.  They  are  wont, 
indeed,  to  be  convinced  before  they  act,  but  once 
convinced,  they  need  no  exhortation  from  the  pulpit 
or  the  bench  on  such  a  theme  as  this,  to  do  their 
duty- 
Acting  thus  in  the  spirit  of  Chiistian  statesman- 
ship, we  shall  cherish^  also,  magnanimity  towards  our 
misguided  brethren.  This  is  no  time  to  taunt  them 
with  their  misfortunes ;  it  is  no  time  to  upbi-aid  them 
with  their  misdeeds.  In  so  grave  a  crisis,  the  triumph 
of  a  party  is  unseemly.  If  the  dying  prayer  of  Christ 
could  ever  be  offered  for  states  deluded  to  the  brink 
of  their  own  destruction,  it  is  becoming  now  for  our 
brethren  of  the  South.  They  surely  know  not  what 
they  do.  They  misinterpret  the  word  and  the  Pro\i- 
dencc  of  God.  They  do  not  hear  ariglit  the  voices  of 
the  future.  They  are  deceived  respecting  our  position 
in  controversy  with  them.  Their  press  is  teeming 
with  falsehoods  from  northern  pens.  Up  to  the 
limit  of  national  safety,  then,  we  have  reason  for 
forbearance.  Let  the  tone  of  our  legislation,  and  our 
press,  and  our  pulpits,  be  generous,  until  so  gentle  a 
virtue  is  silenced  by  events.  If  we  can  yet  be  heard  in 
debate,  let  it  be  in  words  of  temperance  and  soberness. 
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liet  US  speak  at  the  height  of  great  argument,  as  is 

Wroming  to  Christian  states  in  the  discussion  of  great 

principles.     If  we  need  a  less  exalted  motive,  let  us 

^^member  that  we  can  afford   to  be  magnanimous. 

*or,  though,  if  our  brethren  suffer,  we  must  suffer 

^th  them,  yet  what  thoughtful  man  is  not  appalled 

*t  the  imagination  of  the  contrast  between  their  lot 

^d  ours  in  the  last  extremity  ?     If  there  is  any  truth 

^  history,  if  the  faith  of  our  fathers  has  not  been 

locking  us  these  two  hundred  years,  if  'liberty'  is  not 

"  A  hollow  word, 
As  if  a  dead  man  spake  it," 

*"^ix  surely  the  Future  is  ours.      No,  I  will  not  say 

^^irs,'  except  as,  through  our  Christian  faith,  "all 

^^^Ttrrs  are  ours,  whether  things  present  or  tilings  to 

Yet    not    this  virtue    of    forbearance,   as   I   con- 

^^^^ Ve,  is  the  chief  of  '  the  graces '  demanded  of  us  in 

^^   present  exigency.     Regarding   the  requirements 

^^  the  time  in  the  light  of  a  Christian  civilization,  we 

^^ve  need  to  (fird  tip  our  fidelity  to  the  principles  of 

freedom.     Here  lies   our  chief  duty,  and  our  chief 

^         peril.    It  is  useless  to  blink  the  ftxct  of  the  radical 

antagonism    of   elements    under    the    cover  of   our 

iiational  constitution.     Two  opposing  types  of  ciWli- 

zation  are  in  conflict  here,  and  have  been  from  the 

infancy  of  our  Union.     The  conflict   is  not   one  of 

physical  resources,  but  of  ideas.     The  strifes  of  polit- 
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ical  parties  have  been,  as  they  often  are  in  the  histmf 
of  great  nations,  ripples  on  the  surface  of  afiSsdn 
Underneath,  a  drifting  of  the  social  forces  has  beco 
going  on,  under  laws  of  Providence,  as  inevitable  ia 
their  operations  as  oceanic  currents.  It  has  beei^ 
bearing  the  whole  body  politic  on  towards  the  solt^ 
tion  of  the  African  problem  in  the  civilization  of  thE- 
continent.  Not  chiefly  is  it  for  the  sake  of  tlK 
African  race;  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  principled? 
of  civilization  which  that  problem  involves.  The' 
statesmen  of  England  now  very  clearly  see  that  the 
American  Revolution  was  the  salvation  of  the  lib- 
erties of  Great  Britain,  and  if  of  her  liberties,  then 
of  aU  else  that  is  valuable  in  her  institutions.  -So 
the  freedom,  and  if  the  freedom,  the  happiness,  and 
the  culture,  and  the  character  of  every  man,  woman, 
child,  of  the  future  generations  of  America,  swing 
on  the  pivot  of  the  African  question  of  to-day.  This 
is  no  chimera.  It  is  an  illustration  of  one  of  the 
methods  of  Pro\idence  in  the  probation  of  nations. 
God  tries  nations  by  the  conflict  of  ideas,  brought 
into  conflict  in  the  exigencies  of  national  life.  Ideas 
of  truth  and  ideas  of  error  are  set  afloat,  and  so 
long  as  they  float  in  theories  only,  they  move  peace- 
ably, because  they  move  asunder.  Outside  of  books, 
the  world  hears  very  little  about  them.  But 
by  and  by  there  comes  a  great  practical  exigency, 
involving  the  right  and  wrong  of  those  ideas,  and 
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the  nation  drifts  into  it  like  a  ship  drifting  in  a  gale 
into  an  icefloe,  in  which  her  safety  depends,  under 
God,  on  the  strength  of  her  timbers,  the  discipline 
of  her  crew,  and  the  nerve  of  her  pilot.  Who  cares 
for  the  icefloe,  as  a  thing  of  dispute  between  the 
North  Pole  and  the  Equator,  provided  the  freight 
of  human  life  can  get  safely  into  port  ]  So  it  is 
with  these  national  exigencies.  As  involving  the 
questions  of  sectional  rivalry,  they  ai*e  petty.  An 
earnest  man  will  not  look  at  them.  But  as  tests 
of  conflicting  ideas  of  civilization,  an  earnest  man 
cannot  help  looking  at  them.  The  nation's  future 
dates  from  them.  A  nation's  capacity  for  every  thing 
that  a  great  people  should  aspire  to,  is  either 
expanded  or  contracted  by  them.  Not  a  thing,  not 
a  thought,  which  a  wise,  free  people  ever  fought  for, 
or  a  Christian  people  ever  prayed  for,  is  outside 
of  the  bearings  of  such  crises.  The  trial  by  jury, 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  rights  of  commerce, 
the  sacredness  of  constitutions,  the  interests  of  learn- 
ing, the  integrity  of  the  pulpit,  a  free  Bible,  free 
worship,  free  homes — every  thing,  in  short,  around 
which  the  battles  of  Christian  liberty  have  surged 
in  the  past,  is  put  to  the  hazard  in  such  emergen- 
cies; and  the  privilege  of  a  people  to  have  these 
blessings  is  made  to  hinge  upon  their  will  to  keep 
them,  by  contending  for  the  ideas  which  gave  them 
birth. 
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National  progress  and  national  decline  go  ou  visibly 
from   exigence  to  exigence;  not  by  quiet  and  easf 
gradations,  in  which  there  is  no  trial  of  a  i)eople'8 
faith  in  truth  and  in  God.     The  immediate  occasion 
of  such  conflicts  of  ideas  may  be  insignificant    Th^ 
abduction   of  a  Jew  boy  may  seem   to   convulse  ^ 
continent ;  so  may  a  tax  of  three  pence  on  a  pound^ 
of  tea.     Be  the  occasion  what  it  may,  when   such 
a  conflict    comes,   it    is   neither  statesmanship    nor 
manliness  to  evade  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  principle, 
or  the   surrender  of  a  right.     Compromise  of  things 
not  vital  may,  and  may  not,  be  expedient,  but  beyond 
that,  '  compromise '  is  a  perilous  word  with  which  to 
familiarize  the  lips  of  a  free  people.     It  should  be  met 
as   the  wary  citizens   of  Boston  met  the  insidious 
propositions  of  Bernard,  by  which  he  attempted  to 
beguile  them  into  an  acceptance  of  the  Stamp  Act 
"There  is  a  snake  in  the   grass,"   said   they;    "we 
choose  Samuel  Adams  to  speak  our  minds." 

Just  this,  then,  I  must  believe,  is  the  mission 
of  New  n^ngland  at  the  present  juncture  of  our 
affiiirs ;  it  is  to  stand  with  temperate,  but  firm  resolve, 
by  the  hereditary  ideas  of  liberty,  which  have  become 
historic  among  us,  and  which,  under  the  good  Provi- 
dence of  God,  have  made  Xew  England  what  she 
is.  We  owe  this  to  the  future  of  the  South,  no  less 
than  to  our  own.  "When  such  perils  to  freedom 
are  darkening  the  air,  we  can  see  no  points  of  com- 
pass.    The  blackness  fells  on  the  whole  land. 
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Trom  the  origin  of  our  government,  the  influence 
of  New  England  has  been  pre-eminently  tlie  influence 
of  her  moral  ideas.     These  have  given  the  purchase 
to  the  lever,  with  which  she  has  bonie  her   share 
of  the  lift  in  national  affairs.     We  have  been  accus- 
tomed   to   ground   our   own   liberties   on   principles 
of  right — ^never  on  devices  of  expediency.     We  have 
claimed  those  liberties;  never,  at  any  liuman  tribu- 
'^al,  have  we  asked  for  them.     On  the  same  principle, 
^^  have  advocated  the  liberties  of  other  men.     Our 
Pipits,  our  bar,  our  press,  our  platforms,  our  halls 
^^  legislation,  our  seminaries  of  learning,  have  spoken 
^^x:    love   of  liberty   everywhere  for  all   men,   as   a 
^^^Sht  founded  on  the  laws  of  God.     Our  notions  of 
^'^"'^Gclom  and  of  conscience  have  thus  been   wcldc^l 
^^®ether  in  our  history.     "  Is  it  rights''  inquired  James 
^is,  "  to  enslave  a  man  because  his  color  is  black,  or 
■^^^      hair   short    and    curled    like  wool,   instead    of 
'^^^^^"^stiau  hair?"     And    that    has    been    the    blunt 
^'^  ^^^^stion  of  New  England  from  that  day  to  this.     We 
^"^^Ve  uo  novel  ideas  of  liberty.     We  have  no  imprac- 
^^^tle  theories.     We  standi  on  this  subject^  where  we 
^^^e    horn.     We  have   proved   the  practicability   of 
^^-^-*^   theory  by  the  working  of  our  own  institutions. 
^e    world    knows    this.     The    world    knows,    too, 
^-^^t,   as   a  people,   we   have  not    been    accustomed 
^^      compromise   our   views   of   right    for    the    sake 
^^     our    material    interests.      God    forbid    that    we 
^ould  do  it  now!     Two  hundred  and  forty  years 
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ago,  our  fathers  buried  the  thought  of  such  ca 
promise  as  that ;  and  generations  have  tramped  or 
its  grave.  It  is  not  for  us  to  call  the  dead  thing  i 
life  again. 

But,  in  giving  an  irrevocable  negative  to  sue 
dishonor,  it  becomes  us  to  count  the  heaviest  on 
No  man  can  foresee  the  immediate  issue  of  oq 
affairs.  We  are  advancing  in  the  dark.  We  areil 
sensible  of  this.  It  would  be  foUy  to  predict  ih 
intelligence  of  to-morrow's  telegraph.  But  it  is  no 
the  usual  way  of  Divine  Providence,  in  the  treatmai 
of  gigantic  evils,  which  block  up  the  course  c 
Christian  ideas,  and  are  organized  in  social  insti 
tutions,  to  bring  them  to  an  end  by  bloodless  revdi 
tions  alone.  They  do  not  commonly  die  of  shee 
old  age,  and  go  out  of  sight  tranquilly.  The  decisis 
conflict  of  a  Christian  civilization  with  them  may  b 
deferred,  but,  sooner  or  later,  it  must  come;  an- 
whenever  it  comes,  they  arc  apt  to  die  as  they  hav 
lived, — by  violence.  If  this  should  be  the  result  of  th 
conflict  with  slavery  in  this  country,  we  or  oi 
children  must  suffer  from  the  shock.  Be  it  so.  Ever 
man  of  us  should  be  prepared  for  this.  Possibly  Go 
will  avert  it  from  us,  but  what  wise  man  can  expc 
such  a  result,  or  teach  his  children  to  expect  it  ? 

There  arc  men,  indeed,  who  tell  us  that  the  bnu 
of  the  shock  will  fall  first  and  last,  and  heaviest,  ( 
New  England.  We  have  too  much  faith  in  gravit 
tion  to  believe  that ;  but  be  it  even  so.     It  will  u 
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^  the  first  time  that  Right  has  seemed  to  be  worsted 
in  the  battle.     We  must  be  prepared  to  stand  in  oiir 
lot,  whenever  and  however,  the  trial  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions shall  come  upon  us.     For  these  we  must  be 
content  to  go  back  to  the  times  of  "  plain  living  and 
%h  thinking."     The  world  should  know  that  these 
institutions  are,  at  all  hazards,  to  be  protected.     It 
Aall  be  done  without  bravado,  but  it  shall  be  done 
^thout  compromise,  and  without  restriction. 

They  are  to  be  defended  by  the  majesty  of  law,  by 

Ae  culture  of  the  schools,  by  the  instructions  of  the 

P^pit,  by  the  persuasions  of  the  press,  by  the  wisdom 

^^     the   bench,   by  the    eloquence   of  the  platform, 

^^d  the  bar,  and  the  senate,  by  free  thought  and  free 

speech  in  our  streets,  and  in  our  homes,  and  if  need 

'-^^^  hy  the  sacrifice  of  fortunes,  and  by  the  best  blood 

^'^^    have  inherited  from  men  who  reckoned  not  their 

'^lood  too  dear  a  price  of  the  institutions  which  they 

^^o\ild  give  to  their  children. 

I^repared  thus  to  do  and  to  suffer,  we  may  trustfully 

^^ttimit  the  future  of  this  nation  to  God  in  prayer. 

Prayer  will   save   this   country,   when  it   has   gone 

^yond  the  reach   of  legislation.      We  may  cast  it 

into  the  infinity  of  the  plans  of  God,  with  repose. 

**  As  a  child  drops  some  pebble  small 
I  Down  a  deep  well,  and  hears  it  fall, 

Smiling," 
8 
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SO  we  may  entrust  the  destiny  of  this  people  to  the 
depths  of  His  Will.  "  If  thou  seest,"  is  His  language 
to  us,  "if  thou  seeest  the  oppression  of  the  poor, 
and  violent  perverting  of  judgment  and  justice,  in  a 
province,  marvel  not  at  the  matter:  for  He  that  is 
higher  than  the  highest  regardeth." 

The  events  of  the  last  month  have  forced  back  our 
thoughts  to  the  great  men  who  have  left  us.  We 
ha^e  said,  "  Would  that  they  were  with  us  now  ! "  I 
have  been  reminded  of  Wordsworth's  apostrophe  to 
Milton,  in  one  of  England's  dark  hours  during  the 
French  Revolution :  — 

"  Milton  1    Thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour. 
England  hath  need  of  thee.** 

So  have  we  said  of  this  one,  and  of  that  one,  of  the 
men  whom  we  venerate  in  our  country's  history. 
Eternity  only  can  disclose  the  volume  of  prayer 
which,  in  these  few  weeks,  has  gone  up  from  this 
land  to  the  God  of  nations,  in  the  petition  of  the 
Hebrew  lawgiver,  "  Let  the  Lord,  the  God  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh,  set  a  man  over  [this  people]  that 
[they]  be  not  as  sheep,  which  have  no  shepherd." 

Yet,  we  have  taken  courage,  when  we  have  looked 
around  us,  and  numbered  the  men  whom  the  God  of 
our  fathers  has  given  us,  in  whom  the  manhood  of 
the  fathers  still  lives.  Do  I  not  speak  the  minds  of 
the  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  in  recognizing  as  emi- 
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nent  among  such  men  the  retiring  chief  magistrate  of 
the  Commonwealth? 

I  am  sure,  Sir,  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  the  feelings 
of  the  good  and  true  men  among  us,  in  expressing 
their  gratitude  to  the  good  Providence  of  God,  for 
raising  you  to  offices  of  trust  in  the  midst  of  them. 
He  has  permitted  us  to  honor  you  as  one  of  the  crea- 
tions of  the  ancient  institutions  of  New  England. 
When  those  institutions  have  been  revUed,  He  has 
made  it  our  privilege  to  respond  silently,  pointing  to 
the  life  and  character  and  administration  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive at  our  State  Capitol.  Our  young  men  have 
been  stimulated  to  achievement  by  your  history  ;  our 
old  men  have  been  cheered  by  it,  as  being  in  some  sort 
a  proof  of  the  fidelity  of  their  generation. 

^We  count  it  as  a  blessing  of  God  upon  us,  that  Ho 
has  put  it  into  your  heart  to  appreciate  our  semina- 
ries of  learning  of  every  rank.  We  bear  you  witness 
that  your  care  for  them  has  been  large-hearted  and 
impartial.  There  are  youth  now  in  a  course  of  train- 
ing in  them  who  will  speak  to  then-  children,  of  the 
first  awakening  of  high  aims  in  their  souls  by  words 
>vhich  have  fallen  firom  your  lips. 

The  churches  and  the  clergy  of  the  State  have 
numbered  it  among  the  mercies  of  Providence  to  this 
Commonwealth,  that  you  have  been  a  friend  of  good 
order,  of  liberty,  and  of  sound  morals,  and  that  they 
have  never  feared  to  see  you  sitting  in  the  scat  of  the 
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scoraer.    You  do  not  need  our  praise  for  these  things, 
but  we  thank  God,  on  your  behalf  and  ours. 

New  England  has  long  been  accustomed  to  give  up 
the  choicest  of  her  sons  to  more  youthful  States.  Of 
such  sacrifices  Massachusetts  has  borne  her  full  share. 
Now  that  she  adds  another  to  the  number,  may  I 
venture  to  tell  you  that  she  feels  a  joy  for  your  sake, 
that  you  go,  as  we  have  been  told,  to  discharge  a  duty 
to  those  who  are  dependent  on  your  private  fortunes. 
We  rejoice  in  it,  as  a  proof  to  the  world  of  that  which 
we  all  knew  before — which  would  once  have  indicated 
too  common  a  virtue  to  be  spoken  of,  but  a  virtue 
which,  in  these  latter  days  is  beginning  to  reflect 
signal  honor  on  a  public  man — that  the  Governors  of 
Massachusetts  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
"  spoils  of  office." 

'VVc  give  you,  Sir,  to  the  State  of  your  adoption — 
not  unwillingly ;  for  we  know  where  the  destinies  of 
this  nation  are  to  be  decided,  and  there,  we  believe, 
you  are  needed.  But  I  am  assured  that  I  speak  the 
voice  of  this  people  when  I  say,  that  the  heart  of 
Massachusetts  goes  with  you.  She  trusts  you  to 
represent  her  honorably  there,  as  you  have  done  here. 

To  His  Honor,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  to 
the  Honorable  Council,  and  to  you  all,  Gentlemen  of 
the  Legislature,  permit  me  to  extend  the  salutations 
of  the  hour — salutations  subdued  by  awe  at  the  gran- 
deur of  public  duty  in  times  like  these.      We  are 
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approaching  a  great  epoch,  if  true  men  are  found 
Tvitli  wisdom  and  grace  to  make  it  great.  In  you, 
IMassachusetts  expects  to  find  such  men.  She  trusts 
you  as  the  guardians  of  her  honor.  She  makes  you, 
for  the  time,  the  representatives  of  her  conscience. 
Slie  believes  that  you  will  come  up  to  the  level  of 
Christian  legislation ;  and  that  whatever  else  you  part 
'with,  you  will  cling  to  her  ancestral  fame,  as  a  State 
fearing  God,  obeying  Law,  "  daring  to  feel  the  majesty 
of  Right,"  and  loving  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
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CDomnumtiieiiUl!  of  Itsssattissetts. 


Boston,  Janiuuy  3, 1862. 

Rev.  William  R.  Alosr. 

Dear  Sir: — Agreeably  to  the  Order  of  the  Hoane  of  RepresentativeB,  this  day 
pftMed,  I  hare  great  pleasure  in  communicating  to  you  the  thanks  of  the  House,  for 
the  able  and  eloquent  discourse  delivered  by  you,  on  the  1st  inst.,  before  the  Rxec> 
alive  and  Legislative  Departments  of  the  Government,  and  to  respectfully  request 
a  copy  of  the  same  for  the  press. 

With  sentiments  of  highest  regard,  I  am,  very  truly,  yours,  &c., 

CHARLES  C.  SEWALL, 

For  the  CommUtee. 


Boston,  January  6th,  1862. 

Hon.  Charlbs  C-  Sewall,  Chairman  of  CwnmtUtt^  <fc. 

Dkar  Sir: — Gratefully  acknowledging  the  compliment  paid  me  by  the  Massa- 
chiuetts  House  of  Repreitentatives,  and  the  kind  term8  in  which  your  not*  conveys 
it,  I  herewith,  in  accordance  with  your  request,  submit  a  copy  of  my  discourse  for 
the  press.  I  have  only  to  add  that  several  passages  of  the  discourse,  which,  when  it 
wms  pronounced,  were  omitted,  on  account  of  its  length  and  the|latenes8  of  the  hour, 
mre  retained  in  it  now. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

WILLIAM  R.  ALGER. 
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^latbm  of  Itational  Wnim  to  Rational  dlorg. 


Proverbs,  xiv.  34. 

SIGBTEOUBUKSS  KXALTETH  A  NATION,   BUT  SIN  IS  A   REPROACH  TO  ANT  PEOPLE. 

Were  man  capable  of  only  one  mode  or  degree 
of  action  in  each  power  of  his  nature  and  relation 
to  his  environment,  he  would  no  longer  be  moral 
man  but  an  irresponsible  creature,  his  life  a  simple 
uniformity  of  mechanical  habits.  He  would  be 
incapacitated  for  blame  or  praise,  remorse  or  com- 
placency, aspiration  or  loathing.  But  as  he  is  made 
capable  of  numerous  kinds  and  degrees  of  activity 
in  every  faculty,  endowed  with  a  discriminating 
perception  of  the  different  directions  of  behavior 
and  ranks  of  motives,  accompanied  with  a  feeling 
of  approval  or  condemnation  accordingly  as  he 
chooses  the  higher  or  the  lower  of  proffered  alter- 
natives— a  sense  of  free-will  is  bom  in  him  and 
the  brilliant  phenomena  of  morality  break  into  con- 
sciousness. If  a  machine  works  in  accordance  with 
the  design  of  its  maker,  moving  smoothly  and 
turning  out  the  desired  products,  all  is  well  :  but 
if    by   some  perversion   its   operation   does   violence 
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to   its    arrangements,   a  jarring,    an   alarming  wear 
and   tear,  and   finally  a  fatal   impediment  or  cradi, 
result.     When  the  action  of  man  is  adjusted  to  hif  i 
nature  and  conditions,  the   design  of  his  Creator  in 
him  is  fulfilled   in   harmony,  and   the  result  is  joy 
and   content ;    but   when   his   action,   in   manner  or 
degree,   is  diffierent  from   the  intention  stamped  ia 
his   structure,   wretchedness   ensues   as  a  discordaxi^ 
friction,  and  the  natural   crash   comes   in   expedit^ 
death.     The  truths   of    morality  are   the  command 
of    the  Creator    impressed    on    our    mental   orgat::::^ 
ization,  the  rules  for  a  blessed  existence.     The  sei::^ 
timents   of  morality,   or   the   feelings   of  worthines^^ 
and   shame,    reverence    and   scorn,    admiration    an^ 
contempt,    are  divine   indexes    to   those    commands, 
reflex   tests   affixed  to  them,  furnishing  motives  for 
their   observance.     Such   is  a  brief  hint  at  the  con- 
scious mechanism  whereby  we  are  prepared  to  fulfil 
our  destiny  as  moral  beings. 

The  final  end  of  an  oak  or  a  sparrow  is  to  furnish 
a  perfect  specimen  after  the  type  of  its  kind.  A 
sunflower,  a  lion,  fulfils  the  end  of  its  being,  when 
it  is  a  perfect  sunflower,  a  perfect  lion.  So  the 
total  business  of  a  man  is  to  be  a  perfect  man, 
consummating  the  drift  of  nature  in  his  production ; 
in  other  words,  carrying  into  full  realization  the 
purposes  of  God  indicated  in  the  scheme  of  his 
faculties.  But  the  power  of  various  choice  inherent 
in  man,   the   startling   phenomenon    of  freedom,  in- 
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tioduceB  into   the  problem  of  his  destiny  a  porten- 

txms   factor,   unknown    in   the   vegetable    or    brute 

kingdom,  bringing  him  into  subjection  to  the  law  of 

duty,  opening  to   him   the   horrors  of  sin,  pouring 

CH^  him  the  splendors  of  virtue.     It  is  the  peculiar 

office  and  obligation  of  man   as  a  moral  being,  out 

of  all  the   varieties   of  action   possible   to   him,   to 

idect  those   most   truly   fitted    to    his    nature    and 

tttuation,    most    accurately  attuned    to   the   courses 

of  the  world  and   the  pitch   of  his    soul  ;    that   is, 

ioyally  to   do   what  is  right   and  refrain  from  what 

is  wrong ;    cleaving   to    the    best,    shrinking    from 

the  worse.     The  destiny  of  a  creature  without  choice 

is  the  simple  and  immediate  fruition  of  the  functions 

of  its  nature.     The  destiny  of  man  is   the  overseen 

•  ^xxi  harmonized  fruition  of  the  functions  of  his  nature 

^O  their  proper   order  of  rank,  each  in  its  due  place 

^^d  d^ree,  the  mystic  multitude  of  propensities  con- 

Soioualy  governed   by  moral  intelligence,  every  thing 

^>^low  obeying  every  thing  above. 

In  every  faculty  of  man  is  implanted  a  natural 
*^3idency  or  craving  to  perform  its  designated  func- 
^©ng.  Whenever  the  conditions  meet,  this  tendency 
^xxiiBt  pass  into  fruition,  unless  restrained  by  some 
^^trinsic  force.  But  each  primitive  instinct  seeking 
^*®  own  gratification  seeks  it  exclusively,  oblivious  of 
^"^ery  thing  beyond.  For  instance,  hunger  cares  for 
■"^otlxing  save  the  appeasal  of  its  own  appetite  ;  and 
^^^t   strives   only   after  the  pleasure  of  quenching 
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itself.  Thus  deeply  placed  in  the  primordial  fore 
of  human  nature  are  the  vital  germs  of  humi 
selfishness.  There  are,  however,  compounded  of  i 
earlier  simple  propensities  of  our  nature,  certa 
secondary  and  complex  faculties  of  reflective  expei 
ence,  discriminating  comparison,  prospective  prudent 
and  directive  sovereignty,  whose  office  it  is  to  kee 
the  primitive  instincts  within  their  appropriate  limit 
to  secure  due  subordination  and  co-operative  ha 
mony  among  the  greedy  throng,  allowing  none  t 
shirk  its  task  or  to  usurp  upon  another,  justl 
ordering  the  manifold  agents  of  the  human  econom; 
both  in  their  separate  work  and  in  their  mutua 
interplay.  This  internal  ranking  and  rule  of  th» 
primary  tendencies  of  man  is  the  province  of  persona 
morals.  Were  there  but  one  man  on  earth  his  idea 
perfection  would  be  the  complete  fruition  of  eyer 
wish  of  his  being,  with  the  sole  reservation  that  a] 
be  gratified  in  their  normal  order  of  precedence,  i 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  total  harmony,  suffering  n 
confusion  in  the  native  hierarchy  of  his  facultie 
To  secure  this  interior  order  would  be  his  only  mor? 
duty;  the  rest  would  be  left  to  pure  spontaneit 
That  spontaneity  would  be  an  index  of  right,  becaui 
expressing  the  will  of  his  Creator  written  in  h 
constitution.  As  God  made  him  with  lungs  ordain( 
to  breathe  the  air,  he  would  have  an  unquestionab 
right  to  breathe  the  air.  As  God  made  his  li 
dependent  on  eating   of   the  fruits  of  the  earth,  \ 
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would  have  an  indefeasible  right  to  eat  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  And  so  on  of  all  the  other  adaptations 
of  his  being. 

But  in  place  of  one  man,  given  a  thousand  millions 
of  men,  and  a  new  feature  of  the  gravest  importance, 
charged  indeed  with  some  revolutionary  consequences, 
is    introduced.     The  problem  is  complicated  by  the 
addition  of  fresh  factors,  and  at  the  same  time  its 
scale    is  immensely  magnified.      Let   us    trace    the 
results.     The  first  axiom    of  morality  is   that  God 
itt    the  feet  of  creating  man  gives  him  a  right   to 
the  free  exercise  of  his  faculties.     The  purpose  for 
which  he  is  made  cannot  be  any  thing  else  than  the 
fruition  of  the  functions  of  his  nature  each  in  its  proper 
gradation.     Set  now  this   individual  amidst  a  world 
<>f  individuals  like  himself,  and  behold  what  limita- 
tions of  his  rights,  what  enlargements  of  his  duties 
follow.     By    virtue    of    their    common    nature    and 
"^stiny,  every  man  being  the  equivalent  of  his  fellow, 
they  must  have  the  same   rights.     But  grant  to  all 
^^n  absolute  freedom  to  gratify  their  natural  desires, 
^^ci  they   would   inevitably  come   into  conflict  in  a 
*^^Tidred  directions,  the  discord  ever  heightening  in 
complication   and  fury   till    it    culminated    in  their 
aunihilation.     The  necessity  of  the  case,  then,  projects 
around  that  sphere  of  personal  morals  whose  funda- 
mental affirmation    is,    Every  man   has   a  right    to 
the  free  use  of  the  powers  of  his  nature,  the  vaster 
sphere  of  political  morals  whose  first   principle   is. 
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The  right  of  every  man  to  the  fruition  of  his  faculties 
stops  at  that  point  where  it  would  interfere  iviih 
the   similar  right   of  others.      The  aim  of  peisooBl 
morals   is  by  private  inspection  of  the  varieties  ol 
conduct  possible  to  the  individual  to  choose  tbe  hes^* 
The  aim   of  political   morals   is    to  group  and  gt^ 
efficacy  to  the  obligations  resulting  from  the  relatiof^ 
between  one  man  and  all  men. 

The  primary  selfish  impulses  of  men  are  so  muc^^ 
more  energetic  and   constant  than  their  secondar^"^ 
generous  impulses, — the  power  of  instinctive  desir^^^^ 
so  much  more  fierce  and  invariable,  than  the  regu^^^^ 
lative  estimate  of  conscience,   that  were  there  onl^ 
these  two  to  counterpoise  each  other  and  keep  human^-^ 
nature  in   the  happy  grooves  of  right,  the  balance^^ 
would   quickly  be  lost  and  human  life  become  a    -^'^    i 
bloody  scramble.     This  exigency  is  provided  for  and    ^^  ^ 
this  catastrophe  averted  by  means  of  a  great  &calty      '^ 
of  wonderful  beauty  and  power,  intermediate  between 
the  unmitigated  selfishness  of  the  personal  instincts 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  cold  insufficiency  of  the 
intellectual    perceptions   on  the   other, — the    central 
faculty  of  sympathy,  which  serves  as  the  broad  and 
vital  basis  of  public  morality.     By  means  of  sympap 
thy  the  breast  of  one  man  becomes  a  mirror  in  which 
all  men  are  livingly  revealed.     By  sympathy  we  slip 
in   and   out  of  each  others'   souls  and  adjust  our- 
selves  to    each    other.      The   emotional  recognition 
by  one  man   of  all  men  in   himself  and  of  himself 
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m  all  men,  forces  on  him  the  feeling  that  they  all 
bave  the  some  rights  and  duties.     He  must  acknowl- 
^ge,  siace   these  are   the  same   sort  of  beings  as 
Umself,  standing  in  the  same  relations  to  the  same 
.    objects  and  ends,  that  they  have  the  same  claims  on 
NB    him  that  he  has  on  them  ;   if  their  freedom  to  gratify 
m    their  desires  ought  to  cease  where  it  would  interfere 
¥    'rithan  equal  freedom  on  his  part,  then  should  he 
f     fiever  push   any  natural  prerogative  of  his   beyond 
the  terminus  where  it  would  transgress  the  corres- 
ponding  prerogative   in  them.     This  is  clearly  the 
<5ourse  of  action  which  ought  always  to  be  followed. 
But  so  aggravated  are  the  temptations  that  goad  or 
*Uure  men  to  violate  this  law  of  duty,  that   in  all 
'^ges   it  has  been  found  necessary   to  reinforce   the 
sympathetic  sovereignty   of  conscience    by  artificial 
Penalties ;  to  supplement  the  interior  sway  of  author- 
itative principles  with  a  correspondent  exterior  show 
^f  commands  backed  up  by  a  power  to  enforce  them. 
This    supplementary  reinforcement    consists   of    the 
^^Uective  and  impersonated  authority  of  government, 
^hich    expresses    itself   in    the    art  of   legislation, 
*^king  the  science  of  public  morals  as  its  basis  and 
*^Jnning  the  constitution   of  the  state  for  its  organ. 
'^Hscience,  throned  in   the    breast,  points   out    the 
^^quirements  of  private  duty,  and  enforces  them  with 
'^^stowals  of  complacency  and  remorse.     Through  the 
operation   of  sympathy  the  same  discrete  grades  of 
^^^otives  first  perceived  within,  with  their  ascending 
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and  descending  degrees  of  authority,  are  aXlerwanli 
reflected  without,  over  the  social  world.  Then  law, 
the  conscience  of  the  body  politic^  pointa  out  the 
requirements  of  public  duty,  and  enfozoea  them  by 
the  imperative  sanctions  of  reward  and  puniahment 

This  view  of  the  origin  and  function  of  oompulsoly 
government   may  be  made  dearer.     The  pernmal  : 
desires  out  of  which  the  manifestations  of  selfishneM 
spring,  being  indispensable  to  life,  and  acting  with 
simple  directness,  are  more  constant  and  vehement 
in  their  influence  than   the  compound  laculties  cf 
sympathy  and  reflection  out  of  which  the  impnbei 
and  restraints  of  morality  spring,  which   are  seom- 
dary  and  indirect  in  their  action.    Therefore,  in  the 
spontaneous  order  of  things,  the  individual  will  mk 
his  own  good  without  any  concern  for  the  good  of 
the  whole,  and  in  case  of  a  conflict  will  delibeiatdy 
sacrifice  the  latter.     But,  regarded  fix>m  a  superior 
point  of  view,  it  is  obvious   that  the  good  of  the 
individual  is  incidental  and  subordinate  to  the  good 
of  the  whole.     Individuals   themselves  perceive  this 
as  soon   as  intellect  and   sympathy  are   suffideatly 
advanced  to  free  them  from  the  blinding  tyranny  o£ 
selfishness,  and  enable  them  to  take  a  disinterested 
survey  of  the  human  landscape.    They  perceive  that; 
unless  the  freedom  of  each  to  exercise  his  fiicultie^ 
be  limited  by  the  similar  freedom  of  all,  there  wiLX 
be  incessant    encroachments  and  conflicts,  the  weai^ 
will  become  the   victims  of  the   strong,   turbulence 
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tod  ruin  will  prevail.     But  at   the  same   time  they 
^  find    that   the   individual,   if  left   to   his   own 
action,  will  frequently,  under  the  intense  solicitations 
of  his  meaner  propensities,   trample  down  the  com- 
mands of  conscience,  break  the  law  of  equal  rights, 
take  advantage  of  his  weaker  neighbor  and  prey  on 
the  general  good.      To   meet  this   emergency   they 
combine,  in  accordance  with  the  gregarious  instincts 
rf  their  nature,  give  oracular  voice  to   their  ideas 
of  common  right  and  duty  in  penal  enactments,  and 
dothe  society,  as  represented  in  the  ruler,  with  power 
to  compel  every  citizen  to  observe  the  limits   thus 
I^ud  down.     In  so  doing   they  are   inspired   by  an 
instinctive  reverence  for  persons   seen   to   obey  the 
lughest  motives  and  embody  the  grandest  traits,  an 
instinctive  detestation  of  persons   seen   to   yield   to 
l^ase    motives    and    embody   contemptible    qualities. 
Compulsory  government,  then,  is  an  organized  system 
of  checks  imposed  by  all  on  the  selfishness  of  each. 
Bom  out  of  reverence  for  the  higher  forms  of  character 
^Ud  conduct,  and  indignation  against  the  meaner  forms, 
^t  is  the  natural  device  of  a  sympathetic   society  to 
secure  the  rights  of  the  whole  against  the  invasion 
of  the  refractory  parts.     The  State,  therefore,  so  far 
from  being  a  compact  by  which  the  individual  vol- 
untarily surrenders  his  natural  rights  for  the  public 
^nefit,  is  a  creation  by  which  the  whole  guard  their 
Tiatural  rights,  already  limited  by  the  necessities  of 
their  lot,  from  being  still  further  limited  through  the 
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aggressions  of  the  individual.  In  the  present  con* 
dition  of  mankind,  were  it  not  for  the  State,  every 
individual  instead  of  being  free,  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  stronger  ;  the  unprincipled  man  would 
encroach  on  the  rights  of  his  neighbors  to  the  extent 
of  his  greed  and  power.  The  true  idea  of  a  State 
accordingly,  is  organized  justice. 

The  State,  therefore,  is  not  an  end  but  an  instrtt- 
ment  The  real  object  sought  through  it  is  ix^^ 
government  but  liberty,  the  liberty  of  each  individ*^ 
to  exercise  his  faculties  with  no  other  limit  or  ^' 
straint  than  those  arising  from  the  necessities  of  t^ 
common  welfare.  Government  is  a  means,  the  end 
the  perfection  of  mankind.  But  in  what  does  tE^ 
perfection  of  mankind  consist  1  The  perfect  fruition 
of  the  functions  of  their  being  in  correct  proportio:: 
and  order.  The  ideal  of  a  perfect  community  is  on 
in  which  the  most  diversified  and  unhampered  indi 
viduality  co-exists  with  the  most  varied  and  intimate 
union  of  the  people  ;  unchecked  originality  in  tb 
parts  and  full  harmony  in  the  whole :  the  citizens  s< 
attuned  to  the  true  conditions  of  society,  that  the] 
lead  lives  of  complete  obedience  and  satisfaction  whiL 
leading  lives  of  absolute  freedom  and  spontaneity 
Then  the  universality  of  social  harmony  absorbs  tb 
compulsory  functions  of  the  State,  and  the  mediatinj 
office  of  civil  government  ceases  in  the  fulfilling 
fruitions  of  liberty.  Here  is  an  explanation  of  thi 
truth    so    perverted    in    the     democratic    aphorism 
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**  That  is  the  best  government  which  governs  least." 
^ot  exactly  so.     But  that  people  are  the  best  who 
have  the  least  need  of  government     That  government 
5s  best  which  best  performs  the  functions  of  a  gov- 
ernment, securing  the  rights  of  all  against  the  attacks 
of  any,  and,  in  the  meantime,  most  effectually  teaching 
Ae  people  self-government     The  tendency  of  govern- 
ment in  the  most  enlightened   countries  plainly  is, 
more  and  more  to  lessen  the  directions  of  its  activity 
«nd  contract  its  sphere  of  power.     The  most  advanced 
thinkers  in  morals  and  political  economy,  such  men 
^  Montesquieu,   William  Humboldt,    John    Stuart 
Mill,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,    and    Herbert  Spencer 
— ^men    of   consummate  elevation  of  principle    and 
ripeness  of  thought — have  repeatedly   demonstrated 
that  this  is  its  duty.     By  and  by  government  will 
^^case  to  intermeddle  with  what   does   not   concern 
government,  and  strictly  confine  itself  to  its  proper 
office  of  insuring  the  rights  of  its  subjects,   that  is, 
Maintaining  justice.     What  is  the  process  of  prepara- 
tion  through  which   we   are    passing    towards   this 
described  emancipation   and  perfection?      It  is   the 
Moral   training    administered    by  the   principles    of 
Conscience  in  conjunction  with  the  judicial  apparatus 
^  society. 

The  laws  of  right  are  the  lines  of  the  will  of  God, 
defining  the  conditions  of  human  happiness  and  con- 
cord— ^happiness  for  each  and  concord  for  all.  These 
Diust  be  obeyed  in  some  way,  or  there  can  be  no  gen- 
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eral  and  permanent  welfare.     The  narrower  the  realm 
of  spontaneous  obedience  is,  the  wider  the  realm  of 
compulsory  obedience  must  be.    The  desideratum  if 
the  progressive  supersedure  of  compulsory  obedience 
by  spontaneous  obedience,  society  outgrowing  police 
agencies  and  other  governmental  complications,  as  a 
developing  animal  in  reaching  its  ultimate  type  sheds 
its  provisional  organs  by  the  way.     For  the  attainment 
of  this  desideratum,  there  are  three  sets  of  forces  now 
in  operation.     First,  the  authoritative  principles  and 
sentiments  of  conscience,  dispensing  the  luxuries  of 
self-approval,  inflicting  the  agonies  of  remorse,  as  we 
obey  or  infringe  our  perceptions  of  right     This  iB  * 
sacred  influence,  often  thwarted  and  spumed  inde^^ 
but  steadily  tending  to  strengthen  every  form  of  virt""^^* 
Secondly,  the  system  of  legislation  whose  ramificati^^^ 
penetrate  society,  rewarding  conspicuous  benefits  \^  ^^ 
official  honors  and  emoluments,  visiting  injuries  w"    ^ 
appropriate  disabilities  and  pains.     This  is  an  op^ 
influence  of  hope  and  fear,  calculated  to  neutral 
the  inclinations  to  vice,  emphasize  and  confirm  ic:^ 
motives  to  purity  and  rectitude.     Thirdly,  the  migb^ 
code  of  public  opinion,  saturating  the  heart  and  t   ^ 
world  with  its  persuasive  presence,  holding  up,  wi  ^ 
whatever  failures  and  perversions,  the  ostensible  stan  -^ 
ard  of  right  and  the  public  good,  distributing  the  bur^ 
ing  incentives   of  glory  and  disgi-ace.     This  is  a  co  ^ 
tinual   influence   properly  working   with    the   who^ 
power  of  ambition  and  its  associates  to  make  mc^ 
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'^olxmtarily  observe  the  requisitions  of  the  moral  law, 
linoe  it  is  such  observance  alone,  real  or  pretended, 
1ib.t  can  win  social  praise.    All  three  of  these  agen- 
cies—private conscience,  the  penal  code,  and  public 
opinion-— need  to  be  purified,  elevated,  cleared  from 
obscurities,  made  more  direct,  coherent  and  complete, 
in  order  to  discharge  their  office  with  full  efficacy. 
Especially  ought  the  spurious  substitutes  for  them  to 
be  stripped  of  their  disguises  and  exposed.   For  so  loyal 
is  humauity,  at  the  core,  to  that  rule  of  justice  on  which 
the  oniyersal  well-being  is  conditioned,  that  men  are 
^able  to  honor  any  thing  which  does  not  at  least  wear 
flie  appearance  of  service  to  the  moral  law,  conformity 
to  the  good  of  the  whole ;  unable  to  blame  any  thing 
^hich  does  not  at  least  wear  the  appearance  of  violat- 
Uig  that  law,  being  at  variance  with  that  good.     The 
<^ward,  the  liar,  the  traitor,  the  libeller,  must  succeed 
^  putting  on  some  dress   of  courage,  truthfulness, 
fealty,  magnanimity,  before  they  can  be  admired.    The 
Essence  of  sin  aijd  crime  in  all  their  diversity  of  forms, 
is.  the  insurrection  of  selfishness,  the  disorderly  sub- 
J^^on  of  a  nobler  motive  to  a  baser  one ;  the  desire 
of  the  individual  trenching  on  the  right  of  the  whole. 
The  great  art  or  trick  by  which  this  ignominious 
fitinily  of  vice  manage  to  pass  current,  is  by  disguising 
themselves  in  the  garb   of  virtues.     No   one   thing 
would  go  further  to  cleanse  the  earth  and  lift  man- 
Idnd  to  its  destined   perfection   than  a  penetrative 
perception  on  all  sides  discerning  the  hideous  brood 
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of  wrong  under  their  canning  conceahnents,  teazisg 
their  false  robes  and  nameB»  and  exhihiidng  ibem 
their  native  ugliness  to  the  nnivenal  hate  and 
instinctiyely  aroused  against  thenu 

In  order  to  disperse  these  sophistries,  and  xeveal  tibtf 
opposed  qualities  of  character  and  oonduct  in  fhsii 
real  features  and  grades,  it  is  necessaiy  to  ezplamliM 
true  standard  for  the  measurement  of  moral  oUiga* 
tions,  and  show  how  our  animating  impulses  axe  ew 
running  up  and  down  the  scale,  from  top  to  botton^ 
in  swift  interohanges  of  shape  and  guise;  now  sinlmig 
to  thtft  principle  of  selfish  cupidity  whose  exdjuim 
aim  is  the  gratification  of  one,  now  soaring  to  dist 
principle  of  disinterested  benevolence  whose  indium 
purpose  is  the  good  of  alL    The  essence  of  oonsdoioe 
is  the  recognition  of  difiierent  ranks  in  the  motivai  of 
conduct,  with  a  feeling  of  their  relative  authority.  To 
obey  all  in  their  just  order,  without  conflict,  is  to 
realize  perfect  morality.    To  obey  a  lower  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  higher,  is  sin,  involves  guilt    To  obey  a 
higher  in  opposition  to  a  lower,  is  virtue,  involves 
merit.    Now  the  temporary  good  of  one  may  some- 
times be  secured  by  the  subversion  of  right ;  but  the 
permanent  good  of  all  can  be  won  only  by  the  invari- 
able enthronement  of  the  superior  motive  over  iixe 
inferior.    Accordingly,  in  the  perfect  structuro  of  oiMf 
nature  and  of  society,  public  disapprobation,  scorn,  is 
felt  for  him  who  makes  the  interest  of  humanity  suT> 
ordinate  to  that  of  self.    On  the  other  hand  when  the 
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individual,  in  conformity  to  the  universal  weal,  denies 
his  natural  craving,  we  spontaneously  respect  and 
admire  him.  Love  and  prabe  are  the  reward  for  his 
self-sacrifice. 

In&my  and  glory,  then,  are  the  returns  secured  to 
the  individual  by  the  reaction  of  the  moral  organism 
of  the  world  on  his  indulgence  of  himself  at  a  cost  to 
others,  his  service  of  others  at  a  cost  to  himself.    But 
theie  is  nothing — save  his  primitive  instincts — so 
strong  in  social  man  as  the  dread  of  infamy  and  the 
desire  for  glory.     Thus  he  is  intensely  tempted  to 
compass  his  selfish  ends,  but  to  do  it  in  such  indirect 
,  methods  and  imposing  disguises  that  he  may  at  the 
:    same  time  avoid  the  bitterness  of  self-denial,  yet  pluck 
^    the  prize  of  glory,  secure  the  sweetness  of  self-indul- 
gence, yet  escape  the  load  of  common  obloquy.    Hence 
oiiginate  all  forms  of  hypocrisy,  all  the  vices  and 
cormptions  of  the  political  world.    And  so  it  happens 
that  mean  qualities  often  assume  the  sovereign  looks 
and  signs  foreign  to  their  degraded  rank,  dart  up  from 
their  proper  position  in  the  ethical  scale  to  usurp  the 
higher  stations  of  noble  qualities  whose  air  and  speech 
they  simulate,  and  on  whom  they  force  their  own 
lepadiated  physiognomy  and  wardrobe.     Let  us  trace 
the  process  of  this  a  little  more  closely  in  detail. 

On  the  scale  of  obligation  graduated  to  the  serial 
lank  of  our  duties,  the  highest  pitch  of  certitude  and 
authority,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  is  the  will  of 
the  Creator,  or  the  organic  truth  of  things.    This  is 
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the  absolute  right,  which  all  moral  beings  are  bound  to 
obey.    The  will  of  God,  the  inherent  truth,  the  law 
of  the  whole,  the  plan  of  the  universe,  this  is  the 
underived  and  everlasting  rule  for  firee  intdligences  to 
govern  themselves  by,   this  the    divine  standard  of 
character  and  conduct,  the  infallible  criterion  of  virtue. 
If  we  are  able  in  any  given  instance  to  perceive  what 
this  requires  of  us,  there  can  be  no  further  question. 
Since  an  infinite  God  must  be  perfect,  and  every  thmg 
that  he  does  perfect,  so  far  as  not  interfered  with,  cotf 
formity  to  his  design  as  expressed  in  his  works  mt^^ 
be  the  way  to  secure  the  integral  good  of  his  creatuir^* 
No  error  has  been  more  obstinate  or  more  prodt^^ 
tive  of   discord,  than  the   notion  that  the  nonr:::^^ 
arrangement  and  workings  of  nature  are  wrong 
defective,  and  that  the  wit  of  man  must  rectify  and  su^  -^ 
plement  them.     Government,  legislation,  philosoph;  ^ 
have  ever  been  presumptuous  tinkerers  of  the  const:^ 
tution  of  the  world,  tamperers  with  the  laws  of  humar:-' 
nature,  by  crude  theories  and  wilful  codes  interfering 
with  the  spontaneous  order  of  evolution ;   lopping  o^ 
here,  piecing  out  there,  and  introducing  a  thousand^ 
jarring  perplexities  and  contradictions.     The  wisest' 
men  have  slowly  come  to  see  that  the  meddlesomeness^ 
of  speculative  statesmanship,  with  its  arbitrary  deviceSjr 
is  a  foe  to  the  progress  of  the  people  towards  theirs 
destined  unity  of  interests  and  perfect  welfare.     The^ 
natural  sets  of  stimuli,  checks  and  balances  intrinsi-^ 
cally  belonging  to  the  evolution  of  the  social  destinies  J 
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of  mankind,  if  let  alone,  permitted  full  development 
^d  a  free  operation,  would  insure  a  beneficent  har- 
laony  of  interests,  a  glorious  system  of  material  and 
lympathetic  circulations  over  all  countries,  as  perfect 
as  that  of  the  oceanic  currents  and  the  trade  winds. 
The  great  office  of  the  leaders  in  thought  and  govern- 
ment is  not  to  elaborate  and  try  artificial  schemes,  but 
to  see  the  truth,  follow  nature,  trace  the  intended 
ttiethods  of  God  by  means  of  the  indications  thus  far 
altiGidated  or  hinted  in  science  and  history.    The  most 
^cacious  benefaction  which  preacher,  politician,  sage 
^"f  saint,  can  render,  is  to  discover  some  unrecognized 
^use  of  the  law  of  society,  as  laid  down  in  the  divine 
^^^ation  of  man  and  the  world,  and  then  conform  to 
'^Uit,  enact  that,  get  that  universally  obeyed.     This  is 
'*^e  highest  reach  of  duty,  clear  sovereign  over  all  the 
S^^es  below.     In  the  long  run,  on  the  largest  scale, 
obedience  to  this  includes  obedience  to  all  inferior 
obligations,  and  insures  the  attainment  of  the  respec- 
tive good  of  each. 

"When  with    regard   to    any  proposed  courses   of 

Action  the  abstractness  or  complication  of  the  question 

^  such  that  we  are  unable  to  answer  it  by  reference  to 

the  highest  term  of  right,  the  will  of  God,  we  may  fall 

^pon  the  next  lower  term  in  the  scale,  and  ask  what 

*  best  fitted  to  enhance  the  welfare  of  mankind.     In 

some  relations  it  may  be  easier  to  discern  what  meth- 

^>da  of  action  are  calculated  to  subserve  the  interests  of 

J^umanity,  than  to  decide  directly  what  the  will  of  God 
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is.  We  may  then  aid  ourselves  to  the  discov 
seek,  by  means  of  the  concrete  rule  of  the  hiffhe^ 
dienof^  confident  that  that  is  the  reverse  of  the 
whose  obverse  is  the  abiohOe  right  That  is 
when  the  will  of  God  baffles  our  direct  pern 
may  try  to  trace  it  by  the  intennediate  dew  of  i 
sal  interest,  since  the  fruition  of  this  interest 
immediate  product  of  obedience  to  that  wilL 
the  most  abstruse  fector  in  the  problem  of  c 
unknown  a  skilful  treatment  of  the  simpler,  1 
£Btctors  may  elicit  the  secret  element  and  establi 
correct  solution.  Taking  utility  as  an  index 
right  rule  for  our  conduct,  it  will  be  obviou 
very  diflferent  thing  £rom  using  it  as  a  direct  t 
measure  of  conduct  But  this,  at  the  best,  is 
delicate  and  dangerous  apparatus  to  manipulate 
difficulties  attendant  on  our  ignorance,  and  tl 
turbances  originating  in  our  selfishness,  tend  i 
vert  the  process  and  vitiate  the  result.  Never 
there  are  instances  in  which  it  is  our  only  re 
and  if  we  are  but  honest  and  careful,  we  stand  ju 
under  our  moral  limitations,  even  should  we 
mistakes. 

The  next  lower  level  on  the  scale  of  obligati 
which  our  inquiring  gaze  should  pause,  is  the  { 
the  nation.  The  authority  of  his  country  must 
estimation  of  a  good  citizen,  as  a  general  ruL 
precedence  of  any  claims  of  sect,  party,  or  comr 
because  it  is  the  sacred  impersonation  of  all  th( 
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more.    The  nation  gathers  in  one  lovely  and  venera- 
ble form,  the  treasures,  hopes,  fears,  destinies,  of  a 
people;  and  by  their  glorified  unity,  gives  them  new 
dgnificance  and  a  heightened  sanction.   In  those  dread 
crises  when  she  needs  such  a  sacrifice,  it  is  the  acknowl- 
edged duty  of  the  patriot  to  die  for  his  country.     The 
bonorable  man,  therefore,  holds  his  life,  with  all  its 
temporal  privileges,  in  fealty  to  his  country;  always 
willingly  devoting  any  selfish  interest  to  her  service, 
never  knowingly  doing  any  thing  to  her  injury. 

Sinking  still  another  degree  on  that  standard  by 

which  his  duties  are  measured,  the  individual  comes 

under  obligations  to  the  special  community  to  which 

he  belongs.     He  is  protected  by  that  community  in 

the  enjoyment  of  many  of  his  rights,  indebted  to  it 

for  the  countless  comforts  and  privileges  of  social  life. 

In  letom,  he  is  bound  to  refrain  from  trespassing  on 

its  common  prerogatives  by  any  private  indulgence,  to 

hold  its  honor  sacred,  revere  its  rightful  will,  con- 

tribnte  his  proportion  to  the  supply  of  its  wants, 

legarding  its  collective  authority  and  welfere  as  much 

above  his  own  cravings  as  its  corporate  existence  is 

greater  and  more  lasting  than  his  personal  existence. 

lastly,  we  come,  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  to  the 

niere  good  of  the  individual.     Every  man  has  a  right 

to  gratify  his  feculties  so  far  as  he  does  not  contravene 

or  limit  the  same  gratification  on  the  part  of  others. 

^ay,  more,  since  God  made  him  for  the  fruition  of  his 

^Institutional  functions,  he  is  properly  obligated  to 
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seek  that  end  for  himself,  so  be  he  seek  it  in  ir 
and  degrees  accordant  with  the  universal  order, 
conditions  conformable  to  the  fruition  of  alL 
grasping,  in  a  tempting  mode,  at  a  coveted  resi 
should  ask,  Will  this  be  in  violation  of  any  '. 
end  superior  to  my  self-gratification  ?  If  so,  he 
to  refuse  to  do  it.  On  the  other  hand,  should  ] 
that  the  motive  and  manner  of  any  special  act 
safely  be  generalized  into  a  universal  rule  of  cc 
then  its  performance  is  morally  right 

This  is  perfect  morality,  according  to  the  th< 
its  pure  science.  Of  course  in  carrying  ii 
practice,  in  this  world  of  imperfections,  frictioi 
conflicts,  there  must  occur  a  thousand  limitatio 
exceptions.  But  science  deals  with  ideal  trutli 
unobstructed  perfection;  it  is  art  that  takes cogn 
of  hindering  conditions  and  compromising  adapt 

The  true  succession  of  authority,  then,  on  the 
of  moral  obligations,  is  first,  the  law  of  absolute 
second,  the  interest  of  mankind ;  third,  the  intei 
the  nation;  fourth,  the  interest  of  the  comm^ 
last,  the  interest  of  the  individual.  Unhappi 
practice,  this  order  of  grades  is  too  often  pw 
reversed,  the  individual  caring  most  of  all  for  hi 
pleasure,  not  so  much  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
munity  about  him,  still  less  for  the  honor  c 
country,  even  less  than  that  for  the  happiness  < 
world,  and  least  of  all  for  the  creative  and  oven 
will  of  God.     Now  the  lower  we  drop  on  the  sa 
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take  the  standard  for  our  conduct,  the  larger  is  the 
probability  of  a  corrupt  adjudication,  leading  to  &tal 
troubles ;  because,  as  we  descend,  the  selfish  propensi- 
ties grow  thicker  and  fiercer;  and  because  the  interests 
of  a  person  are  so  much  more  capable  of  serving 
Aemselves  at  the  expense  of  universal  right  than 
these  of  a  society  are,  those  of  a  society  than  those  of 
*  nation,  and  those  of  a  single  nation  than  those  of 
^ixe  whole  world.  In  aiming  to  subserve  the  welfare 
^^  all  men  we  are  most  likely  to  hit  on  the  conduct 
Coincident  with  truth  and  justice. 

The  reasons  why  men  are  so  prone  to  invert  the 

*<i^e  of  their  duties  are,  first,  that  the  order  of  time  in 

^^^ving  at  a  knowledge  of  their  obligations  is  the 

'^^  "verse  of  the  order  of  their  authority  when  known ; 

**^d,  secondly,  that  the  order  of  their  intensity  is  the 

^^^erse  of  the  order  of  their  grandeur.    Man  in  his 

^-^^^uisition  of  impulse  and  rule  begins  at  home  with 

*^^c  motions  of  instinct  in  the  petty  circuit  of  his  self- 

^^CTfcod,  then  advances   successively  to   the  realms   of 

fea-xnily,   town,  state,   country,  the  world,  the  whole 

^^>^«ation.     The  innermost  motives  being  the  ones  first 

^-^rdoped  and  the  ones  most  constantly  exercised,  are 

tti.^  most  matured  and  energetic ;  the  others  are  less 

*Ja  mediate  and  firm,  more  indirect  and  vague,  though 

tt^ore  ample  and  authoritative.     Each    new  domain 

^l^en  first  reached  seems  cold  and  nebulous ;  but  as 

&st  as  we  get  competent  to  appreciate  it,  it  will  grow 

^'^^^nti  and  ruddy,   and  really  oversway  the  smaller 
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kingdoms  within,  by  the  awe  and  love  of  its  sup 
commands.  The  rank  of  a  man  is  decided  hy 
reach  of  his  moral  feelers,  the  distance  fit>m  an 
which  they  bring  true  tidings  in  and  carry  sympati 
responses  out  Cicero  says  that  the  good  citizen  li 
his  remotest  ancestor  and  his  fitrthest  descendai 
the  same  regard  as  his  nearest  living  relative, 
securing  his  own  gratification  furthermore,  the  p 
ure  one  feels  is  organic,  keen  and  massive:  bu 
conforming  to  the  conditions  for  public  gratifies 
his  pleasure  is  only  ideal,  pale  and  inchoate.  T 
too,  in  looking  first  or  merely  after  his  own  good,  i 
is  attending  to  that  which  he  seems  to  know  the  1 
that  which  is  most  instantly  his  business, 
example,  the  hog-reeve  of  a  village  is  not  chosei 
study  the  politics  of  the  sky,  or  to  legislate  the  we] 
of  the  universe,  but  to  impound  stray  swine.  And 
in  fulfilling  the  charges  of  that  office  he  is  bourn 
break  none  of  the  laws  of  God;  and  whenevei 
denies  a  selfish  desire  for  the  sake  of  discharging 
duty,  he  obeys  that  sovereign  rule  of  right  on  w 
the  prosperity  of  the  universe  depends. 

Whenever  a  person  strives  to  indulge  his  selfish 
at  the  direct  expense  of  a  more  generous  good,  c 
compass  the  fulfilment  of  a  purpose  of  his  own  by 
open  violation  of  a  superior  authority,  the  instin 
dislike  and  condemnation  of  every  one  who  apprec 
the  facts  in  the  case  fasten  on  him,  and  he  falls  u 
common  odium,  perhaps  is  made  to  suffer  overt  p< 
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ties.  The  steieotyped  artifice  by  which  all  sorts  of 
Images  have  in  all  ages  succeeded  in  deceiving  the 
obtuse  and  credulous  multitude,  is  to  divert  critical 
attention  £rom  the  grade  of  desire  and  authority  imme- 
diately above  the  one  on  which  they  are  indulging  and 
disporting  themselves,  and  to  direct  critical  attention 
to  the  grade  immediately  below  it.  Thus  they  are 
fiJsely  awarded  merit  when  they  really  deserve  blame ; 
because  the  outwitted  judges  look  from  their  interme- 
diate level  to  the  under  rank  of  motives,  which  is  duly 
subordinated,  instead  of  looking  to  the  upper  rank  of 
motives,  which  is  broken  and  desecrated.  For 
^stance,  the  political  aspirant,  with  whom  personal 
prominence  and  power  are  the  main  consideration, 
masks  his  ignoble  aim  under  bustling  professions 
^i^d  shows  of  devotion  to  his  friends,  his  party. 
Assuming  the  sincerity  of  his  pretences,  that  he  is  a 
feithfiil  servant  of  their  cause,  they  reward  him  with 
^^^fidenoe,  attentions  and  office.  Did  they  know  his 
'^ingness  to  sacrifice  them  all  to  his  own  vanity  they 
^ould  spurn  him  with  detestation.  So  the  sectional 
^^iispirator  conceals  his  sinister  designs  under  the 
^^oak  of  championing  for  his  own  people,  makes  loud 
^^severations  of  devotion  to  the  good  of  his  particular 
^onxmiinity,  appeals  to  its  self-love  at  the  expense  of 
^e  country  at  large,  inflames  its  conceit,  while  pam- 
pering his  own,  but  hides  his  real  self-seeking  under 
'*ii8  next  higher  guise  of  local  attachment  and  pride. 
^  he  frankly  avowed  mere  personal  hatred  or  reckless 
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ambition  as  his  motive  every  one  would  be  disgus 
A  predominant  trait  in  most  of  our  Southern  po 
cians,  for  these  many  years  past,  has  been  the  reve 
of  the  right  order  of  rank  in  their  allegiance, 
choice  must  be  made  between  loyalty  to  the  Un 
States  and  loyalty  to  Buncombe,  they  unhesitatii 
sacrificed  the  greater  and  cherished  the  lesser,  t 
false  to  the  United  States  but  true  to  Buncombe. 

Few  wicked  infringements  of  the  moral  scale 
more  commonly  regarded  as  noble  observances  of 
requirements  than  those  wearing  a  spurious  garl 
patriotism.  To  how  many  fattened  oflicials  and  p 
leaders  public  spirit,  or  the  appearance  of  it,  has  1 
a  vizard  put  on  by  their  policy,  and  not  a  principle 
mating  their  characters !  How  many  platform  ora 
corrupt  managers  of  caucuses,  have  gained  reputa 
controlling  influence  too,  by  a  skilful  use  of  a 
words,  catering  to  vulgar  prejudices,  trimming  to 
fashionable  mood  of  the  day,  flattering  poj 
passions !  What  can  be  more  loathsome  to  a  thoi 
ful  student,  who  loves  his  country,  than  the  sight 
feeder  on  the  national  treasury,  who,  reeking 
unclean  habits  and  haunts,  comes  up  into  the  tei 
of  liberty  and  shrieks  for  the  constitution  and  the 
with  a  voice  of  carnivorous  frenzy,  utterly  mindle 
the  ideal  sanctities  which  alone  can  lend  holy  sij 
cance,  worth  and  authority,  to  soil  and  name,  ba 
and  law  ?  Away  with  that  mock  enthusiasm  oi 
blood  and  viscera  which  recognizes  nothing  be 
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the  concrete  emblems  of  the  nation,  the  form  and 
letter  of  its  material  prerogatives,  and  give  us  that 
true  enthusiasm  of  thought  and  emotion  which  looks 
to  the  immortal  ideas  and  spirit  of  the  nation,  and 
embraces  the  ends  of  liberty  and  justice  for  which 
alone  properly  it  lives  I  With  the  demagogue 
patriotism  works  more  as  an  earwig  in  the  brain  than 
as  a  pure  passion  in  the  souL 

Bat  there  is  another  form  of  spurious  patriotism, 
besides  the  disguised  subjection  of  country  to  party 
and  self,  a  form  more  insinuating  and  dangerous  than 
this,  because  .higher.  It  is  that  form  of  selfishness 
which  would  give  the  supposed  interests  of  a  nation 
supremacy  over  the  known  interests  of  the  world.  It 
has  been  the  general  fashion  with  rulers  and  peoples 
to  look  out  exclusively  for  the  advancement  of  their 
own  countries ;  and  in  aiming  at  this,  to  violate,  to 
the  extent  of  their  power  and  courage,  with  conscious 
deliberation,  without  the  slightest  qualms,  any 
interests  or  rights  of  other  countries,  which  seemed  to 
stand  in  the  way.  Startling  illustrations  might  easily 
be  adduced,  but  they  are  not  necessary ;  the  fact  is 
glaring.  This  style  of  policy  is  just  beginning  to 
become  obsolete.  It  ought  to  be  as  infamous  before 
the  common  sentiment  of  the  world  as  piracy  or  the 
slave-trade  has  become.  The  man,  whether  clerk  or 
king,  soldier  or  prime  minister,  who  seeks  the  profit 
of  his  own  nation  at  the  expense  of  justice  and  purity, 
^stead  of  being  praised  for  holding  the  interests  of 
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self  and  party  and  section  inferior  to  the  good  of  hii 
country,  ought  to  be  rebuked  for  settmg  the  interesfa 
of  his  country  above  the  good  of  the  world,  making 
the  appearance  of  patriotism  override  the  reality  d 
the  right  That  country  which  strives  to  keep  itseli 
at  the  head  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  by  destroying 
the  fair  chances  of  the  rest,  enriching  itself  by  ihc 
most  unprincipled  measures,  waging  wars  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  crushing  or  crippling  its  rivals, 
becomes  the  common  enemy  of  mankind.  Sucli 
statesmanship  is  an  iniquity,  a  curse,  a  pest,  and  a 
stench.  Whether  justly  or  wrongfully,  the  combined 
world  has  attributed  such  a  policy  to  the  rulers  of 
England  for  the  last  hundred  years,  and  it  has  made 
her  notoriously  the  most  unpopular  nationality  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  It  is  certain  that,  considering  the 
date  and  all  the  attendant  circumstances,  her  war  to 
force  opium  on  the  Chinese  was  the  most  infamou8 
piece  of  injustice,  the  most  insolent,  unrelieved  and 
scandalous  atrocity  in  the  history  of  Christendom. 
Why  is  not  national  selfishness  as  bad  as  personal! 
The  mass  of  a  substance  alters  not  its  ingredients.  In 
fact,  a  greedy,  hypocritical,  tyrannical  nation  is  as 
much  worse  than  such  a  person  as  it  is  more  formida- 
ble. The  genuine  honor  and  glory  of  a  nation  consist 
in  a  correct  observance  of  the  scale  of  moral  obliga- 
tions. We  must  not  confound  vanity,  pride  and 
covetousness  with  these.  It  is  no  humiliation  for  one 
country  to  yield  to  a  just  demand  from  another.    The 
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true  shame  would  be  in  refusing  it:  and  such  a  state 
paper  as  our  Seward  has  just  sent  across  the  sea  sheds 
lustre  on  his  name.  Thus  discerning  and  lofty 
patriots  will  never  theoretically  sacrifice  cosmopolitan 
considerations  to  provincial ;  never  cry,  "  Our  country, 
light  or  wrong."  Their  motto  will  be,  "Our  country; 
when  right,  to  be  kept  so;  when  wrong,  to  be 
lighted."  True  patriotism  stands  by  its  national 
allegiance  indeed,  but  stands  by  the  pillars  of  eternal 
right;  goes  fieely  to  the  national  service,  but  goes  in 
the  ways  of  universal  good.  "Put  your  country 
flirough,  however  deeply  in  the  wrong,"  is  a  degrading 
sentiment  wherever  ventilated;  but  it  is  doubly 
m&mous  when  volunteered  by  an  academic  guide, 
who  should  come  down  from  his  contemplative  height, 
all  radiant  with  associations  of  the  ideal,  to  purify  and 
uplift  the  commonalty.  Let  it  be  heard,  if  heard  it 
must  be,  from  the  bar-room,  amidst  clinking  glasses, 
as  the  refrain  of  a  drunken  chorus.  When  the 
scholar,  with  the  apparent  sanctions  of  his  refinement 
and  grace,  parades  it,  he  defiles  his  lips  and  dishonors 
his  class. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  first  right  of  the  individual, 
considered  by  himself,  is  the  free  exercise  of  his 
fcculties ;  and  his  first  duty,  considered  as  a  member 
of  society,  is  the  volimtary  limitation  of  that  freedom 
by  the  requirements  of  the  same  freedom  in  all. 
When  he  thus  denies  himself,  by  the  model  of  his 
character  or  the  fruits  of  his  genius   laying  on  the 
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common  altar  an  offering  of  uncommon  value,  gloiy  is 
the    public   response    of   gratitude  and  admiration. 
True  glory,  therefore,  is  the  halo  of  eminent  virtue; 
the  social  recognition  of  noble  gifts  nobly  devoted  to  j 
the  social  weal ;  the  accordant  echo  reverberated  from  i 
the  sounding-board  of  public  appreciation  struck  by  * 
the  claims   of  exalted  worth.     But  selfishness  often 
confuses  this  arrangement,  foisting  vice  into  the  place 
of  virtue,  and  enabling  skilftil  egotists  to  seize  th^ 
meeds  of  heroic  benefactors.     In  the  administration  »:M 
the   ethical  functions  of  the  body-politic,  selfishnes-  m 
often  causes  admiration  for  those  who  represent  wh^^k. 
we  wish  to  be^  to  displace  reverence  for  those  wh  -^ 
represent  what  we  otight  to  be^  and  envy  towards  \ 
to  usurp  the  ofiice  of  aspiration  towards  these.    The 
loyalty  to  public  right  is  smothered  in  love  of  privat:^ 
indulgence,  and  the  glittering  crown  of  glory,  whi(?"Xi 
belongs   to   mei'it,    is   falsely    put    on   the   brow  c^f 
success.     Then  the  most  energetic  and  influential  cla^ 
of  men   in   the   community,  the  eager   aspirants  ft>^ 
glory,  are  naturally  induced  to  seek  their  object,  xic^* 
by   honestly    paying  its   price — the   achievement    ^ 
genuine  greatness  in  themselves  and  the  conferring   ^ 
distinguished  benefits  on  the  public — but  by  preset 
ing  specious   substitutes  for  that   price,  namely,  t^^ 
ostentatious    pleas    of   wealth,    station,    power    a^ 
pleasure,  and  fraudulent  victories   won  by  plots  a*^^ 
snares.     The  demoralizing  influence   thus   exerted       ^ 
fearful.       It    diverts    the    attention    due    to    divi:^^ 
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substances  to  things  superficially  associated  with 
them,  thrusts  aside  the  commanding  realities  of 
conscience  for  their  spurious  badges ;  honorable 
emulation  is  corrupted  into  acrimonious  rivalry,  and 
the  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  whole  is  shattered 
and  torn  into  heterogeneous  hostilities  masked  under 
iidBe-hearted  compromises.  Then  the  philosopher  is 
it  a  discount,  the  charlatan  at  a  premium,  the  phylac- 
teiied  Pharisee  takes  precedence  of  the  modest  saint, 
patriots  disappear,  demagogues  abound,  successful 
Bel^seekers  in  every  direction  monopolize  the  boons  of 
society.  Ambition,  or  the  passion  for  glory,  when 
pare  and  lofty,  so  far  from  being  an  evil,  is  a  precious 
gift,  stimulating  men  to  aspire  to  greatness,  to  subdue 
ignoble  impulses,  and  live  laborious  days  studying 
how  to  deserve  well  of  the  republic.  True  ambition, 
as  Sir  William  Davenant — ^with  an  eye  to  the 
etymology  of  the  word  as  well  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing — says,  signifies  "an  extraordinary  lifting  of 
the  feet  in  the  rough  ways  of  honor  over  the  impedi- 
ments of  fortune."  It  becomes  a  curse  when  degraded 
from,  the  love  of  glory  into  the  love  of  the  associates 
or  substitutes  of  glory,  so  that  its  subjects  no  longer 
strive  to  earn  the  honoring  love  of  the  community  by 
self-sacrificing  toil  and  brilliant  achievements,  but 
strive  to  gratify  their  selfish  propensities  by  flattering 
those  of  others,  and  to  secure  the  plaudits  of  the  public 
by  hoodwinking  its  conscience.  The  genuine  patriot, 
who  works  his  way  up  by  superiority  of  merit,  mounts 
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as  the  lark  mounts  through  matiii  ciouds  with  pnh 
phetic  sunshine  on  its  breast  while  the  wodd  yet  liei 
dark  below ;  but  the  selfish  demagogue,  wlio 
titiously  climbs  from  station  to  station  by 
means,  rises  as  scum  rises,  collecting  all  the  filth  of 
the  successive  strata  through  whidi  it  ascends  sid 
making  a  dot  on  the  top.     What  an  incalcnlsMs< 
incentive  would  be  furnished  to  the  culture  of  die 
highest  attributes  of  our  nature  if  all  that  popular 
admiration  and  pndse  now  lavished  on  the  sncceafid 
pursuit  of  the  means  of  indulging  vanity,  pride,  doA 
and  lust,  were  appropriated  to  intrinsic  desert  I 

The  connection  of  wab  with  public  morals  ad 
national  honor  is  so  dose  and  broad,  and  so  pnm 
nent  at  this  moment,  that  I  must  ask  your  atteoiki 
to  some  thoughts  on  it  A  subde  fiJlacy  undediei 
the  popular  admiration  for  war,  and  hardly  any  oAer 
error  has  been  so  injurious  as  the  popular  misestiinate 
of  military  glory.  The  only  ultimate  good  of  human 
nature  is  the  fruition  of  its  functions.  The  greato 
the  power  and  freedom  for  this,  the  greater  the  good. 
Energy  is  the  agent  by  which  all  fruition  is  secmei 
Energy,  therefore,  is  the  chiefest  desideratum,  the 
greatest  virtue;  energy,  to  repel  death  and  disease,  to 
preserve  life  and  health,  to  sustain  activity.  Of  cooise 
this  is  as  true  of  a  nation  as  it  is  of  an  individual 
Now  in  war  is  summoned  up  and  put  forth  incom- 
parably more  energy  than  in  any  other  exigency. 
At  no  other  time  does  a  people  so  keenly  feel  its 
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^  in  all  its  limbs,  thrilling  with  electric  pulsations ; 
IB  its  conscious  supply  of  will  and  purpose  so  exu- 
boant,  its  imagination  so  dilated,  its  total  experience 
so  variously  heightened.    A  colossal  army,  at  the 
Waving  of  the  emblem  of  native  land,  precipitating 
f      themselves  into  the  deadly  hell  of  battle,  to  conquer 
or  die  in  a  good  cause,  is  the  most  dazzling  embodi- 
^ent  of  valor  and  self-sacrifice  ever  seen  below  the 
I^eavens.    It  is  but  natural  that  the  spectacle  should 
^ptivate  and  set  men  wild  with  admiration.    Yet  in 
giving  way  to  the  impulse  to  glorify  war,  and  to 
*^Uiel  and  deify  its  champions,  their  minds  are  blurred 
^y  pernicious  sophistries.     In  the  first  place,  war 
does  not  create — it  only  directs    and  expends — the 
^^ergy  so  vehemently  sympathized  with.    Faith,  love, 
u^^monious  exertion,  nutrition, — the  normal  accom- 
piiiiiments  of  peace, — are  the  generators  and  storers 
^p  of  power.     Hate,  strife,  terror,  ravaging  spasms, — 
tli«  normal  accompaniments  of  war, — only  evoke  that 
power  from  its  treasuries  in   the  souls   of  a  loyal 
People,  and    conduct  it    along    discordant  ways  to 
Pvirposes  of  defence  or  destruction.    War  is  a  wasteful 
^^^hihition  rather  than  a  beneficent  creation  of  energy. 
If  we  accept  and  wonder  at,  let  us  not  covet  and 
Pxnise,  the  dire  phenomenon,  whose  sorcerous  beauty 
^^  one  particular  has  so  long  caused  mankind  to  over- 
look its  demoniacal  hideousness  in  general. 

Again,  we  ought  to  understand  that  it  is  not  the 
^*^^re  quantity  of  energy  displayed  by  a  being,  and 
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the  recklessness  of  its  expenditon,  Imt  id  qnalitp 
also,  tc^ther  with  the  method  and  aim  of  its  expeadfi^ 
tnre,  that  mark  the  rank  of  hia  life  and  tl^  desi 
ness  of  his  condition.  Here  is  an  error  oonatan^ 
committed.  Feo^de  mistake  excitement  fiir  fhlfilmmifci 
A  man  in  the  convulsions  of  an  intermittent  ieMfj 
may  make  a  prodigious  exhibition  of  energy ;  bat 
occasion  is  lamentabla  Does  it  make  no  difference^ 
if  we  but  show  a  given  amount  of  energy,  wbeAa 
we  expend  it  in  stamping  a  rattlesnake,  or  in  embiai> 
inga  truth?  in  beating  off  a  murderer, or  in  deyisiiigi 
new  benefactioni  in  thwarting  the  plans  of  a  ri^al,  or 
in  consummating  an  act  of  saintly  goodness  l'  In  tluk 
torrent  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  our  embattled  aad 
imperilled  country  now  surging  through  the  souls  cf 
the  people,  many  needful  discriminations  of  morality 
are  frequently  swept  away;  utterances  abound  on 
every  side  which  flatly  contradict  the  holiest  oracles  of 
religion.  Hundreds  of  speeches  and  sermons  hare 
been  delivered  afiirming,  almost  in  so  many  words, 
that  peace  is  naturally  a  great  breeder  of  selfishness 
and  corruption,  a  nest  of  degrading  tameness  and 
vice ;  that  war  is  naturally  a  purifying  leaven,  a 
begetter  of  every  high  excellence,  the  sole  condition 
for  realizing  the  choicest  blessings ;  that  a  little  while 
ago  life  was  a  dull  business,  hardly  worth  carrying 
on,  a  puling  period  of  habit  and  tedium ;  but  now  it 
is  indeed  a  privilege  to  be  alive ;  this  arbitrament  by 
slaughter,  with  its  concomitants,  is  the  acme  of  glory; 
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>w  the  night  is  full  of  hope  and  the  day  is  full  of 
ileador.  In  a  word,  we  are  to  thank  God  for 
srmitting  our  eyes  to  see  this  magnificent,  kindling, 
cssed,  religious  war !  This  is  the  popular  tone  in 
any  quarters.  But  what  a  perversion  it  is  of  truth 
id  propriety;  what  a  reversal  of  the  sanctities  of 
ght  and  humanity ;  what  a  piteous  parody  of  that 
>spel  whose  beginning,  middle  and  close  are,  "  Peace 
1  earth,  good-will  towards  men,"  "  Do  unto  others  as 
>u  would  have  them  do  unto  you,"  "  Father,  thy  will 
^  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven ! "  The  persons 
bo  talk  so  seem^tually  to  interpret  this  fever  of  the 
tmtry,  raging  at  its  climax,  her  agonized  struggle  of 
e  and  death,  as  a  wholesome  and  delightful  exalta- 
m  of  her  proper  life,  instead  of  seeing  that  it  is  a 
•irible  wrench  of  her  structure  which  sets  all  her 
gans  griding  in  their  sockets,  with  appalling  waste 
power,  and  with  many  dangers. 
War  is  the  constrained  expenditure  of  the  energies 
a  people,  not  in  the  happy  play  or  natural  work  of 
eir  faculties,  but  in  bursting  their  chains  or  repuls- 
?  their  assailants.  Primarily  it  is  an  insurgent 
tbreak  of  evil ;  secondarily,  to  put  down  that  insur- 
2tion  is  rather  a  wofiil  task  of  necessity,  to  be 
agiously  regretted  while  accepted,  than  a  heavenly 
jortunity  for  glory,  to  oflfer  holocausts  for.  The 
^  and  dignity  of  a  people  reside  in  the  varied  spon- 
^eity  and  concord  of  their  action.  But  there  is 
imeasurably  less   of  this   in   war  than    in    peace. 


88  rahonal  vmrra  ahd  uiioirij:. 

Nowhere  aie  men  so  oompnned  and  haidened 
machine-like  masses  as  in  armies.    Every  other 
of  rule  allows  more  freedom  and  diyendty  Hum 
disciplinei  which,  whenever  it  prevailii 
severity  and  enlarges  the  province  of 
sternly  curbing  the  free  ftmctionB  of  the 
accordance  with  the  martial  exigencies  of  the 
Government  is  a  check  on  the  evil  propehdlus 
men.    War  is  a  demonstration  tiiat  those  propenalkk 
have  been  aggravated  into  insurgency,  and  have  miii 
a  corresponding  intensification  of  Hie  frmctions  (I 
government  necessary.     A  conspigious  and  chtan 
element  in  barbarism,  it  is  a  monstrous  exceptioii  in 
civilization,  every  recurrence  of  it  showing  that  tki 
barbaric  stage  is  not  yet  wholly  outgrown.     Hm^ 
dissentient  energies  of  society  on  enooonteting  nuj  | 
crash  in  war,  recoil  and  proceed  in  the  separate  but 
parallel  paths  of  jealous  rivalry,  or  with  mutual  modi- 
fications blend  in  co-operative  union.    Which  of  these 
results  will  be  experienced  depends  on  the  d^^ree  of 
moral  refinement  reached.    With  reckless  savages  it 
will  be  the  first ;  with  shrewd,  selfish  competiton  it 
will  be  the  second ;   but  with  thoughtful  Christians  it 
will  be  the  last    People  are  very  apt  to'  overlook  the 
infernal  and  even  disgusting  character  of  the  detailed 
components  of  battle  in  its  collective  sublimity:  tfl 
allow  their  fancies   to  be   deluded  by  the   impodng 
grandeur  of  a  nation's  wrath  and  vengeance,  disgai»' 
ing  the  mean  and  odious  features  of  individual  fdry. 
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cruelty,  mutilation  and  terror,  in  the  aggr^ate  aspects 

of  awe  and  beauty.      Is   not  the  fallacy  obvious] 

So  stupendous  and  impressive  in  total  bulk  and  show 

'Was  the  pyramid  of  human  skulls  reared  by  Timour, 

that  undoubtedly  many  a  spectator  forgot  that  its 

components  were  but  death,  horror,  sacrilege    and 

teay.    The  true  glory  of  a  state  cannot  be  that  which 

exemplifies  its  evil,  but  must  be  that  which  prophecies 

itB  perfection.    Therefore  it  shrinks  from  the  passions 

rfwar  to  live  with  the  principles  of  virtua 

He  that  in  fight  diminishes  mankind. 
Does  no  addition  to  his  statnre  find; 
Bat  he  that  does  a  noble  natare  show, 
Obliging  others,  still  does  higher  grow. 

Ko  one  can  compute  the  details  of  anguish,   of 

^Mpread  poverty  and  woe,   to  result  from    this 

Present  war  of  ours.     It  will  all  be  due  virtually  to 

the  unhallowed  wilfulness  of  a  party  of  slave-masters 

^lio  forced  the  issue  on  us  and  would  not  suffer  it 

*o  be  prevented.    In  its  origin,  then,  there  was  no 

glory,  but  boundless  disgrace.     It  was  an  eruption 

^  evil  actions  from  a  pit  of  evil  passions.    And  in 

the  war  itself^  so  far,  I  can  see  only  incidental  cause 

fcr  exultation,  much  greater  cause  for  sorrow.    Were 

It  a  war  prosecuted  by  the  aroused  spirit  of  freedom 

^d  justice  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  all,  rescue  the 

"O^^.trodden  victims  of  wrong,  cleanse  our  national 

^axuier,  adjust  our  constitution  to  the  principles  of 
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true  democracy  and  religion,  there  would  be  a  redeem- 
ing glory  in  its  cause  and  motive  which  might  call 
on  our  pulses  to  dance  for  joy.     But  it   does   not 
seem  to  be  such  a  conflict     It  appears  much  more 
like  the  pride  of  the  country  leaping  up   to  avenge 
an   insult,   the  interest  of  the  country  rallying  to 
support  its  authority  and  immunities.     This  is  an 
imperative  duty,  whose    determined  performance  is 
infinitely  better  than  submission  to  the  encroachments 
of  wrong.     But  the  opportunity  is  not  a  boon  to  sing 
pseans  over.     The  Christian  patriot  who  sees  this  war 
aiming  simply  to  place  things  as  they  were  before, 
returning  fugitive  slaves  to  their  masters,  decreeing 
no  act  for  the  enlargement  of  the  freedom  of  the 
people,  must  feel  oppressed  with  grief  rather  than 
electrified  with  gratitude.     He  can  only  cling  to  the 
hope  that  as  the  panorama  rolls  on,  to  the  lurid 
accompaniments   of   battle,   by  and  by,   the   dismal 
scenes  will  burst  asunder  and  suddenly  reveal  an  act 
of  compensating  good,  an  act  of  sublime  splendor — 
millions  of  men  going  free,  with  broken  fetters,  tears 
of  joy,  and  hymns  to   God.     Nor  let  any  over-nice 
constructionist  deem  it  treason  to  the  organic  law  of 
the  land  to  wish  such  a  result.     The  constitution  is 
mighty   and  venerable ;    but   the    convulsions   of  a 
crisis  like  this  snap  many  ties ;   and  new  legislation 
can  modify  and  mend. 

As  veers  the  wind  -so  shifts  the  pilot's  art  ; 
Who  saves  the  ship  may  well  reset  the  chart. 


Yet  in  immedLi:e  cocjujctniin.  irbi  ±fs  :rT¥ins 

ing  calamity  of  dyrl  war.  ijf  iL5crr=±Lii 

as  well  as  another.  perrtrLT-^s  zzjz  zhsir^  zjs  iccujIIt 

been   an  ombreak  oi   ^^-ry  il 'vr,'^  zbx  wL^Ie 

lancL     But  he,  unlike  ^e  ?z,'z*=jrirjil  rcger^fr,  rrcc^j- 

nizes  the  genuine  oiiz^  iz:L  zzr:<n  <z  iu.:  i:l:ry, 

and  ascribes  it  to  ijs  sTiz^ZLz^zLii  z-^ise^  z.::  :.:  is  ciere 

occasion;    to  the  \IrtJts    ::  iie  re:Tl:=,   z.:-:   :o  ii^ 

war.    The   sublime   ciiic.^i5i*iszz.  wiin.  ^ariics.  sz  ihie 

call  of  their   country,    r.ii:    i  ziiZirz.   ^^izi:   nea. 

extricated    themselTes  iryzn   if  Ties    ::    i:cze    and 

business,  and  sprs.r>z  in:o  i-e  n::r:.il  £-fLi :  i-e  b.i=r^?ic 

deration  of  sencimen:  Triii  wliiji  i.^  w-nz-fn  yielifd 

up  their  beloved  ones  :o  :lr  iizari^  o:  i.e  crnlic:. 

and  resolved  themielTe?  iz.:o  :i  crnmin-hr  of  tie  ^iole 

for  supplying  the  wanis  of  :L-e  c-izip  ini  ie  hosyical: 

theYolontarr  asscmprlin  of  f«i:rlf-:«rs.  lirc^nii-s  and 

perils,  by  all  classes-  in  re*^^:  ni*r  :•:  :ie  eiizency  of  the 

public  weal — this,  Lo-^e^cr  iZoy-eii  zj  :he  in:erTnix- 

ture  of  baser  nia::er,  tlis   is   :!-?   dazzling  ?^-*iT   '^■^' 

the  hour-     Let   i:   no:   ie  llisphemei  by  a  pr:fane 

identification   of    i:   w::h    :ea:s    »:f   tru:e    s:rtLi::n, 

butchery    and     devastadon.    or    wi:h    the    brilliant 

•ntics    of   ambition   and   ine   rimjan:   egotisms    of 

victory.      Bather   le:    :Le   wrecks   of   fortunes^   the 

fumes  of  carnage-  :Le   smoke  of  connagiations^  the 

groans  of  the  woundtd.  the  heajs  of  the  dead,  the 

tears  of  widows  and  orphans,  canse  these  latier  to  hide 

themselves  in  silence  behind  the  stem  garb  of  duty. 
6 


War  is  properly  the  carnival  of  hatred  and  injur 
Its  essence  is  destructive  animosity.  Ihtriniicall; 
therefore,  it  is  wicked  and  infiunona.  Bot  in  aeooo 
paniment  with  it  there  may  be  an  unpaiaDde 
exhibition  of  the  noblest  virtues  of  man,  eneig] 
bravery,  disinterestedness.  Through  it  also  ot 
sometimes  be  achieved  the  most  priodess  advanti^ 
of  society,  justice,  freedom,  and  assured  secuiitj 
Obviously  .the  glory  won  in  such  cases  does  nol 
belong  to  vrar,  but  to  the  commanding  virtues  ezefr 
plified,  and  the  costly  ends  obtained  in  connectum 
vdth  it  War  by  itself^  destroying  wrath  let  looser 
can  be  nothing  but  repulsive  and  damnable.  But 
through  one  of  those  sensational  fiEdlacies  so  commoB, 
and  so  pregnant  of  mischief  to  mankind,  the  gloijr 
thus  visibly  associated  vnth  war^  is  often  monllj 
identified  with  it.  The  people  come  to  admire  and 
applaud  the  scenic  display  of  virtues  on  exciting 
occasions,  but  to  pass  carelessly  over  the  benefioeat 
fulfilment  of  their  noimal  functions  in  the  blessed 
routine  of  privacy  and  peace.  Then  the  votaries  oi 
ambition  learn  to  love  war  as  a  thrilling  field  o^ 
adventure,  to  covet  it  as  the  speediest  path  to  notoriety 
to  improve  every  opportunity  of  rushing  into  it  aj 
the  most  brilliant  and  feasible  arena  for  drawini 
the  eyes  of  the  populace  and  plucking  the  wreati 
of  adulation.  And  so  war  becomes  an  idol  daube^ 
with  praise  and  tricked  out  with  gewgaws. 
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The  test  of  nniTersaHtr  niH  make  it  start  up  in  its 
rightful  tmth.  Imagizie  CTerr  maa  on  earth  to  be 
k  military  hero  flaunting  the  incarnadine  trophies  of 
i  conqueror :  and  imagine  war  to  prerail  steadilj 
everywhere.  A  seething  chaos  of  strife,  Tengeance 
«ad  murder,  closing  in  the  alczrce  of  e^dbaustion  and 
nun,  would  be  the  sequeL  But  suppose,  on  the 
other  hand,  peace  to  be  eTerywhere  and  perpetual ; 
suppose  erery  man  on  earth  to  be  a  Tictorious  embod- 
immit  of  truth  and  lore,  incarnating  all  the  Tirtues 
in  his  character,  and  unobtrusiTelT  enjoying  their 
prerogatives  in  the  spontaneous  performance  of  the 
fimctions  of  a  man.  What  would  result  then  ! 
Why,  the  absolute  perfection  of  the  individual  and 
the  whole,  full  of  bliss  and  covered  with  glory, 
each  man  a  finite  representative  of  God,  and  the 

entire  earth  a  mirror  of  heaven.     Let  us  therefore 

■9 

ever  deprecate  the  need  of  war  while  we  glorify  the 
virtues  it  elicits,  remembering  that  the  radiant  worth 
of  the  soldier  springs  not  from  the  dread  business 
he  is  about,  but  from  the  high  spirit  in  which  he 
'Xecntes  it.  Nor  let  us  forget  that  if  he  goes  to  war, 
imply  from  hatred  of  the  foe,  or  from  a  r^ard  for 
^e  emoluments,  or  from  a  selfish  hankering  for 
isplay  and  reputation,  however  valiant  and  successful 
B  prove,  not  the  faintest  attribute  of  true  glory 
dongs  to  him.  Glorious  Bayard  was  not  the  strongs 
t  man  in  the  army,  nor  the  handsomest,  but  the 
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The  beauty  of  its  clime,  the  grandeur  of  its 
scenery,  the  extent  of  its  territory,'  the  advantages  of 
its  situation,  the  resources  of  its  martial  strength 
and  prowess,  the  productiveness  of  its  industry,  the 
swimming  of  its  ships  on  all  waters  and  the  floating 
of  its  flag  in  all  winds— ^these  may  largely  make  up 
the  good  fortune,  the  pride,  the  power  and  enjoyment 
of  a  state.  They  do  not  constitute  its  true  glory. 
They  are  the  attendant  servitors  of  that  glory,  or 
perchance  its  deceptive  substitutes.  They  are  not 
merits,  they  are  blessings.  True  glory  is  achieved; 
the  false  may  be  inherited  or  given.  The  one  original 
is  ideal  and  disinterested  ;  the  many  counterfeits  are 
material  and  selfish.  The  populace,  to  their  deadly 
injury,  have  often  been  kept  amused  with  meretricious 
displays  of  physical  grandeur  and  luxury,  the  glitter- 
ing drill  of  armies,  the  vivid  pageantry  of  shows  and 
revels,  that  they  might  more  tamely  abide  the  loss 
of  their  moral  glory.  Trajan  once  gave  an  exhibition 
in  the  Coliseum  lasting  a  hundred  and  twenty-three 
days,  in  which  ten  thousand  gladiators  fought  No 
doubt  assembled  and  titillated  Rome  fancied  this  huge 
martial  spectacle  w^as  their  glory.  It  was  their  dis- 
grace ;  the  disgrace  of  the  subjects  to  enjoy  such  a 
cruel  performance,  the  disgrace  of  the  rulers  to  cater 
to  brutal  passions  in  a  manner  calculated  to  brutalize 
them  still  more. 

Pure  glory  is  the  surrounding  splendor  of  merit 
Wherever   its  irradiation  is   recognized   spread   over 
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the    life  and  scenery  of   a  state,    that    irradiation, 
correctly  interpreted   and  traced,    will  be   found   a 
reflection  from  a  certain  divine  light  encircling  the 
virtues  of  the  people  like  the  nimbus  about  the  brows 
of   a    saint     Where   the  spontaneous  fulfilment  of 
their  duties  by  all  classes  of  citizens  is  most  general, 
there  is  glory  the  most  brilliant  and  the  least  illu- 
sory.   National  glory,  in  its  unperverted  verity,  is  the 
radiance  originating  from  popular  justice,  liberty  and 
love  ;  popular  might,  prosperity  and  complacency  can 
produce  only  a  glimmering  mockery  of  it.     "Where 
"Virtue  is  the  most  prevalent,   there  it  is   the  most 
*^onored ;   and  where  virtue  is   the  most    honored, 
ftere  glory  reaches   the  highest  pitch  ;   and  where 
glojj  forms    the    most  luminous   halo   around    the 
^o^head  of  national  obedience,  there  the  attainment 
even  of  the  inferior  forms  of  good  also  will  be  the 
^ost  complete.     You  cannot  stand  on   the  highest 
^^Und  in  the  moral  ladder  without  commanding  all 
^ue  lower  ones  :  you  may  stand  on  the  lowest  round 
^^d  be  unable  to  command  any  of  the  higher  ones. 
A.  nation  may  for  a  time  be  highly  favored  in   its 
material  conditions  while  in  its  inner  relations  it  is 
hateful,  and  wretched,  and  hastening  to  ruin.     When 
we  learn  that  it  is  the  open  and  general  custom  of 
the  rich  and  fashionable   young  men  of  Bengal  to 
l^amble  and  drink,   read  Voltaire  and  Byron,   drive 
iast  horses  and    associate   with   abandoned    women, 
0CoS  at  their  priests,  patronize  the  Christian  mission- 
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aries,  and  believe  nothing,  the  hct  goes  &x  towards 
explaining  how  twenty  thousand  men  hold  a  hundred 
and  fifty  million  in  abject  submission.  Seyerence^ 
dignity,  sober  thought,  profound  faith,  earnest  aspira- 
tion, are  the  wells  from  which  not  only  private  purity 
and  purpose,  but  national  energy  and  independence 
are  drawn.  And  it  is  not  possible  for  a  nation  whose 
people  accurately  observe  in  every  deportment  of 
conduct  the  scale  of  moral  obligations,  illustrating 
the  earth  and  the  age  with  their  virtues — it  is  not 
possible  for  that  nation  to  be  otherwise  than  honored 
and  happy  in  peace,  invincibly  terrible  in  war. 

Encircled  like  a  blessed  family,  bj  simple  laws. 

It  tenderly  is  governed;  all  degrees 

Moulded  together  as  a  single  form 

Of  nymph-like  loveliness,  which  finest  chords 

Of  sympathy  pervading  shall  suffuse, 

In  times  of  quiet,  with  one  bloom,  and  fill 

With  one  resistless  impulse,  if  the  hosts 

Of  foreign  power  should  threaten. 

What  is  needed  to  enhance  the  glory  of  our  country 
is  a  new  vigor  and  elevation  imparted  to  the  virtues 
of  its  citizens.  Four  hundred  per  cent,  added  to  our 
population,  our  army  and  navy,  our  wealth  and 
ostentation,  would  be  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
ten  degrees  of  advancement  given  to  our  wisdom, 
justice,  love,  and  common  co-operation,  with  a  cor- 
responding diminution  of  error,  wrong,  and  jealousy. 
Prosperity  cannot  insure   virtue;   virtue  can   insure 
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prosperity.  I  believe  the  personal  and  public  morals 
of  our  people  are  at  least  as  good  now  as  ever  before. 
It  is  the  standard  fallacy  of  all  ages  to  fancy  the  past 
a  halcyon  era  of  goodness  and  harmony,  the  present 
a  d^enerate  time  of  littleness  and  discord.  The 
sophistry  of  the  senses  overpowers  those  who  are  not 
on  their  guard  to  detect  and  neutralize  it  with  the 
antidote  of  fresh  and  vigorous  perceptions  and  com- 
parisons. The  evil  of  the  past,  unfelt  by  us,  eludes 
US  in  the  shadow  ;  its  good,  envied  by  us,  hoisted 
into  relief,  fastens  an  exaggerating  attention.  It  is 
ivith  the  great  men  of  the  past  and  the  great  men 
of  the  present,  the  luminous  points  of  -ancient  history 
and  of  our  own  time,  as  it  is  with  the  stars  in  the 
galaxy  and  the  lights  in  a  chandelier;  those  seem 
so  thickly  blent  because  they  are  so  far  from  us,  these 
so  distinctly  separate  because  they  are  so  close  to  us. 
Nevertheless  the  need  of  a  higher  and  firmer  tone 
of  morality,  the  need  of  more  competent  and  conse- 
crated leaders,  is  sore  enough.  Party  spirit  runs  too 
fast  and  too  far  among  us,  as  it  has  in  other  countries 
before.  Whig  and  I'ory  at  one  time.  Democrat  and 
Hepublican  at  another,  inflict  dire  injuries  on  their 
country  by  hating  each  other  more  than  they  love 
her.  They  should  ever  recollect  that  they  owe  a 
common  homage  and  service,  differing  only  in  their 
opinions  as  to  methods.  There  should  be  more 
charity  and  tolerance  between  political  antagonists. 
They  should  remember  that  the  conscience  of  each 
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man  is   the  measure  of  his   own  duty,   not   of  the 
duty  of  another.     Reflecting  how  differently  things 
appear  when  viewed  by  different  minds,  from  various 
points,   through  different    feelings    and    convictions,^ 
they  should  forbear  to  hurl  burning  accusations  unless 
in  cases  of  the  clearest  outrage.     The  abatement  of 
this  virulent  nuisance   of  miscellaneous   backbiting, 
sneermg,  and  bitter  slander,  would  be  an  imspeak- 
able  blessing.     A  public  organ  of  personal  hate  anA^ 
meanness  in  a  community  is  a  calamity  of  the  wor&^ 
kind.     No  high-minded  patriot  should  allow  himse?^ 
to  patronize  it.     Candor,    geniality,    good-humor, 
general  disposition  to  look  on  the  bright  side,  ai^ 
civil  virtues  ever  to  be  applauded. 

Another  fault  very  prevalent  among  us,  fertile  ir^ 
pernicious  effects,  is,  an  undue  deference  to  extemc3 
standards  of  judgment,  an  obsequious  submission  t::^ 
the   ruling   sentiment    and    opinion   of  the    gener^^ 
public.     Tyrant  majority  is  so  intolerant  of  dissent 
that  gentiihe  originality  and  independence  are  mucK^ 
rarer  than  they  should  be.     The  raciness  and  boldnes.  ^ 
of  honest  individuality  are  melted  down,  broken  anci^ 
polished  down,  into  insipid  and  monotonous  conformity-i^' 
We  seek  for  recognition  more  than  for  merit.     Not- 
desert   but   popularity  is  our  most  usual  test.     On 
occasion  of  any  meeting  we  ask  not.    How  wise  and 
able   was   the  address,   how   sound   and   appropriate 
were  the   measured,  how  just   and  timely   were  the 
resolutions?     The  instinctive  question  is,  How  niavy 


were  there  ?    If  the  audience  was  smalL  we  shall 

think  no  more  of  the  matter :  bat  if  an  immense 

throng  were  theie,  why  then  we  will  giTe  it  respectful 

attention.     It  would  be  a  benefit  ot  boundless  worth 

to  our  countrr  if  all  this  were  reversed,  and  we  looked 

to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  ererr  thing  instead  of  its 

acddental   position    of   popular    &Tor    or    dis&vor. 

Honor  men  not  because  they  happen  to  be  honored, 

but  only  because  they  deserre    honor.      KeTerence 

traih  and  good  amply  because  they  are  truth  and 

good.    Praise  merit  because  it  is  merit,  no  matter 

how  obscure  or  unfiishionable.    Have  your  own  mind 

and  obey  its  unswayed  behests.     Disi^ace  the  vulgar 

saw,  "WTien  you  are  with  the  Romans  do  as  the 

Bomans  do,'"   with  the  manlier  rule.  Wherever  you 

are  do  nothing  but  what  is  right ! 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  greatest  necessity  in  our 
oonntry  for  a  more  profound  sense  on  the  part  of  its 
citizens  of  their  duty  at  the  ballot-box.  There  seems 
to  be  among  those  persons  who  have  no  obvious  and 
immediate  interest  at  stake,  a  growing  disinclination 
to  submit  to  the  trouble  of  aiding  in  the  selection  of 
proper  candidates  for  elective  ofl&ces,  and  then  deposit- 
ing a  vote  for  them.  Consequently  the  control  of  all 
this,  the  final  control  of  the  country,  fells  into  the 
hands  of  those  not  the  most  worthy  of  trust  and  honor 
— ^the  ambitious  and  their  tools.  This  was  ever  the  bane 
of  Bepublics.  In  Athens,  out  of  twenty-five  thousand 
voters,  but  about  five   thousand  usually  voted.     An 
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ostracism  required  but  six  thousand  sherds.  In  some 
of  our  larger  cities  this  neglect  of  one  of  the  most 
solemn  duties  of  citizenship  has  repeatedly  resulted  in 
shocking  corruption  and  disorder,  slowly  reacting  first 
to  alarm,  then  to  rally,  that  recreant  multitude  of 
respectable  men  so  devoted  to  their  thrift,  or  their 
ease  that  they  could  not  give  an  hour  to  their  country 
until  social  ruin  was  imminent.  Let  every  good  man 
remember  that  if  the  disinterested  and  the  competent 
vacate  the  caucus  and  scorn  the  ballot,  the  selfish 
and  the  unfit  will  crowd  the  one  and  subsidize  the 
other.  There  are  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  officers 
under  the  immediate  appointment  or  patronage  of  the 
United  States  Government.  These,  with  the  unsuc- 
cessful applicants,  and  the  controllable  friends  on  both 
sides,  compose  probably  a  million  voters  ;  enough  to 
decide  any  election.  Think  what  an  awful  power  of 
selfish  interest  lies  here,  what  a  capacity  for  cor- 
ruption !  Place  powerful  men,  ambitious  and  hating 
each  other,  at  the  head  of  devoted  parties,  and  who 
can  limit  the  exiL  they  may  do  if  not  overaw^ed  by  the 
watchful  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people?  So 
Sulla  and  Marius,  Pompey  and  Cfcsar,  grasped  at  the 
sceptre,  and  drove  their  murderous  legions  in  blood 
over  the  rights  and  liberties  of  Rome.  So,  before 
our  last  election,  an  unrelenting  feud  between  the 
two  favorite  candidates  of  the  Democracy,  and  their 
mutual    adherents,  split   that    j)arty   in    twain    and 
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formed  an  important  pivot  for  the  precipitation  of 

civil  war  into  the  bosom  of  our  country.     For  the 

preservation  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  any  nation, 

still  more  for  its  virtue  and  glory,  it  is  of  the  very 

last  importance  that  the  people  give  good  heed  to  the 

selection  of  their  rulers.     In  Greece  the  lot  came  to 

be  considered  the  best  symbol  of  democracy,  as  if  all, 

having  the  same  legal  rights,  were  equally  worthy  and 

competent  to  rule.     They  chose  orators,  magistrates, 

commanders,  by  lot.     Antisthenes  once  advised  the 

Athenians  to  vote  that  asses  were  horses,  as  they  had 

made  generals  by  votes !     When  a  speech  was  to  be 

tnade  on  an  important  occasion,  if  Demosthenes  could 

ie  had,  how  absurd  to  put  his  name  in  an  urn  with 

those  of  a  dozen  tedious  declaimers  and  run  the  dire 

^'sl  of  which  would  come  out  first !     This,  instead  of 

^eing  the  highest  expression  of  freedom,  is,  as  Lieber 

A^s  well  said,  the  annihilation  of  freedom.     Chance  is 

tti^  direct  antithesis  of  choice.    It  is  nothing  less  than 

^^dness  to  suffer  colluding  men  to  nominate  and  boost 

c^oh  other  into  seats  of  responsibility,  and  it  is  the 

s*^eei:est  folly  to  suffer  unworthy  aspirants  by  an  im- 

9>^dent  obtrusion  of  themselves   to   appropriate  the 

\tifluential  places  they  covet.     It  is  our  duty  carefully 

to  select  the  wisest  and  best.    A  bad  man  honored  by  a 

j)eople,  enthroned  in  their  affections  or  in  their  places 

oi  authority,  reacts  on  them  to  inflame  and  deprave 

fhem,  if  he  does  not  pervert   his   power   to   direct 
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outward  ends  of  evil.     It  is  therefore  to   be  hoped 
that  our  citizens  will  more  sedulously  exercise  their 
political  privileges,  choose  none  but  able  and  trus^ 
worthy  men  to  fill    public  offices,   cause  it  to   be 
throughout  our  country  as  it  was  in  that  ancient  dtj 
where  no  entrance  could  be  found  into  the  Temple 
of  Honor  save  through  the  Temple  of  Virtue.    Good 
men  even  before  good  policy,  if  either   must   have 
precedence.     For  a  good  man  aims  at  righteousness 
although  his  path  be  crooked ;    but  a  bad  man  will 
do  evil  and  miss  of  God  even  on  the  straightest  road. 
"  Principles  and  not  men,"  is  a  dangerous  watchword, 
pretty  sure  to  lead  to  men  without  principles.    Good 
principles  incarnated  in  good  men,  that  is  what  we 
want.     Listen  not  to  the  parasite  of  party  discipline 
whose  subservient    cry  is,     "  Follow  your   leader." 
Rather  make   sure   that  truth  and  good  are  in  the 
lead,  knowing  that  where  Satan  is  leader  the  bringing- 
up-placc  must  be  hell. 

Let  the  alternately  dominant  parties  of  a  country 
deliberately  install  as  their  ruling  maxim  so  coarse  an 
expression   of    selfishness    as   that   embodied  in  the 
pithy  phrase,    "  To   the  victors   belong   the  spoils," 
and  it  needs  no  surprising  foresight  to  discern  that 
ere  long  both  victors  and  victims  will  become  a  spoi^ 
— the  spoil  of  mutual  hate  and  common  corruptio"*^* 
Public  spirit,  disinterestedness,  is  the  true  antisept^' 
of  a  state.     Wherever  the  mortifying  taint  of  den^^^ 
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%ogueism  appears,  it   should  be    treated    with  the 
<*atery  of  vetoing  scorn.     Themistocles  said,  "I  know 
1»t  how  to  play  on  a  lute,  but  I  know  how  to  make 
a  small  country  a  powerful  one."    What  a  swarm  of 
petty  politicians  we  have  who  practically  reverse  that 
proud  saying !    Ignorant  of  social  science,  the  great 
experiments  of  history,  the  laws  of  political  economy, 
the  principles  of  ethics,  the  particular  structure  and 
^e  general  condition   of  humanity,  they  are  mere 
plotters  for  self-advancement,  party  tricksters,  legisla- 
tive quacks.     If  they  spoke  truth  they  would  say, 
W"e  know  not  how  to  rule  a  nation  wisely,  how  to 
^gislate  with  profound  insight  and  foresight,  how  to 
**try  a  people  through  dark  emergencies,  how  to  set 
*  great  example  and  teach  men  lessons  of  truth  and 
Nobleness ;    but  we  do  know  how  to  form  cliques 
^nd  cabals,  how  to  pull  hidden  wires,  how  to  employ 
calumny  for  the  defeat  of  our  opponents,  how   to 
Aflame  and  play  on  the  prejudices  and  passions  of 
ftie  people  to  secure  our  own  ends.     Away  with  such 
tepraving  managers  from  the  precints  of  American 
statesmanship.     Sweep  them  away  from  forum   and 
temple,  lobby,  and  altar.     In  place  of  them  put  in 
their  ofBces,  high  over  the  people,  the  best  men,  men 
adequately  equipped  for  their  exalted  functions,  men 
irhose  characters  and  examples  will  emit  a  contagious 
flame  of  virtue  kindling  down  through  all  the  ranks 
of  souls  below. 
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Senators  and  Representatives! 

Allow  me  to  commend  to  your  particular  study 
the  subject  I  have  now  presented.  Allow  me  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  great  comparative  diffusion 
of  material  and  social  blessings  among  our  people: 
also  on  the  high  degree  in  which  the  true  glory 
of  a  State  is  illustrated  in  the  example  of  our 
dear  old  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Suffer 
me  still  further,  to  express  the  hope  that  in  all 
your  official  acts,  justice  and  love  will  be  embodied 
as  purely  as  human  imperfections  admit. 

To  His  Excellency,  John  Albion  Andrew,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth,  I  would  improve  the 
permission,  granted  by  the  usages  of  this  occasion,  to 
pay  the  tribute  of  glad  and  grateful  loyalty  felt  in 
common  with  my  fellow-citizens.  During  the  past  year 
the  complex  and  arduous  duties  devolved  upon  your 
Excellency  by  the  trying  vicissitudes  of  the  time, 
were  met  and  discharged  with  a  promptitude,  an 
energy  of  intelligence  and  affection,  a  clear  honesty, 
which  have  bought  you  golden  opinions,  if  not  from 
all  sorts  of  people,  at  least  from  all  candid  and  kindly 
persons.  I  doubt  not  the  gifts  and  virtues  you  a  second 
time  bring  to  this  high  post  of  responsibility,  and 
now  with  the  added  help  of  experience,  will  enable 
you  so  to  administer  your  office  as  to  secure  commen- 
surate profit  to  the    public    and  credit  to  yourself 
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May  it  be  your  happiness  always  to  act  in  such  a 
manner  that  your  conscience  and  your  God  shall 
inYariably  approve  yoiL  Then,  as  is  but  too  likely 
still  to  happen, 

If  you  are 
Tradaced  bj  ignorant  tongues — ^which  neither  know 
Tour  faculties  nor  person,  yet  will  be 
The  chronicles  of  your  doing — ^let  me  say, 
Tib  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  must  go  through. 


'W,,<^.     ' 
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Sknatb  Chamber,  Boston,  January  9, 1863. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sib, — I  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  have  been  made  the  organ  of 
communicating  to  jou.  the  inclosed  Resolve  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts ;  particu- 
liurljr  90,  as  the  sentiments  expressed  in  your  admirable  discourse  are  such  as  I  most 
heartily  approve  and  believe  to  be  eminently  just. 

I  hope  you  will  find  it  convenient  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Senate,  so  that 
all  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  wise  and  conserva- 
tive views  taught  in  your  excellent  discourse. 

With  highest  respect  and  regard, 
I  am,  most  truly, 

PETER  HARVEY, 

For  the  Committee, 
Rev.  James  Walker,  D.  D.,  Cambridge. 


Cambridge,  January  12, 1883. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  note,  inclosing  an  Order  of  the 
Senate  requesting  a  copy  of  my  Election  Sermon  for  publication.  I  beg  you  to 
communicate  to  the  Senate  my  acknowledgments  for  tliis  expression  of  their  favor- 
able regard,  and  to  inform  them  that  a  copy  of  the  discourse  is  submitted  to  their 
disposal. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

JAMES    WALKER. 
Hon.  Peter  Harvey,  Chainnan  of  the  Committee. 
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CommonlDtalili  nf  ^mu^stils. 


Senate,  January  15, 1863. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Order  in  relation  to  the  printing  of  the 
Election  Sermon  preached  before  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  7th 
instant,  hare  attended  to  the  duty  assigned  them,  and  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  accompanjnng  Order. 

For  the  Committee, 

PETER  HARVEY. 

Accepted.  S.  X.  Gifford,  CUrk, 


In  Senate,  Januaiy  15, 1863. 

Ordered,  That  eight  thousand  copies  of  the  Election  Sermon  preached  by  the 
Rev.  James  Walker,  D.  D.,  before  the  Government  of  the  Conimonwealih  on  the 
7th  instant,  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Legislature. 

S.  N.  GIFFORD,  CUrk, 
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SERMON". 


Isaiah  v.  3,  4. 

▲XD  KOW,  O  UTHABITAKTS  OF  JEBU8ALEM,  AND  MKN  OF  JUDAH,  JUDGE,  I  PRAT  YOU, 
BETWIXT  MB  AND  MT  TINEYARD.  WHAT  COULD  HAVE  BEEN  DONE  MORE  TO  MT 
VnrBTARD  THAT  I  HAVE  NOT  DONE  IN  IT?  WHEREFORE,  WHEN  I  LOOKED  THAT 
IT  SHOULD  BRING  FORTH  GRAPES,  BROUGHT  IT  FORTH  WILD  GRAPES? 

There  is  no  shutting  our  eyes  on  the  fact  that  we 
have  fallen  on  times  of  trouble  and  perplexity. 
Things  have  not  turned  out  as  we  hoped  and  expected 
they  would,  a  year  and  a  half  ago ;  and  this  has 
very  naturally  given  rise  to  a  spirit  of  fault-finding. 
The  Administration  is  blamed ;  Congress  is  blamed ; 
the  generals  are  blamed ;  the  press  is  blamed ;  the 
pulpit  is  blamed;  every-body  and  every  thing  is 
hlamed,  in  its  turn.  But  I  do  not  see  what  good  can 
come  of  this  propensity  to  mutual  recrimination,  or 
of  this  desire  to  shift  the  burden  on  a  siugle  person, 
or  class,  or  party. 

Again,  there  are  thbse  who  say  that  our  calamities 
are  a  judgment  of  God  for  our  sins,  and  seem,  from 
their  look  and  manner,  to  take  a  kind  of  satisfaction 


in  sijing  it.  Perhaps  they  are  right ;  but  I  do  not 
see  that  any  thing  is  proved.  Besides  I  confess  to 
some  impatience  at  the  haste  mth  which  a  rm 
mortixl,  fiill  of  prejudices,  thinks  to  road  the  purposes 
of  the  Almighty  by  the  light  of  these  prejudices. 
At  the  very  best  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  thau  a 
religious  way  of  maligning  one's  neighbors,  and  as 
such  is  rebuked  by  the  Great  Teacher:  ^'Tliose 
eighteen,  upon  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell,  and 
slew  them,  think  ye  that  they  wei*e  sinners  aboTe  afl 
men  that  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  t  I  tell  you,  Nay."  Aa 
far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  temporal  calamities, 
whether  in  the  case  of  nations  or  individuals,  are 
quite  as  likely  to  be  the  consequence  of  weakness,  or 
folly,  or  mistake,  as  of  conscious  fault;  and  evim 
when  they  are  the  consequence  of  conscious  fault, 
they  are  its  natural  consequence.  There  is  nothiug 
like  a  special  judgment ;  it  is  still  cause  and  effects 

In  attempting,  therefore,  to  account  for  and  esplain 
the  present  unhappy  and  distracted  state  of  the 
countiy,  I  shall  leave  it  to  the  Searcher  of  Hearts  t» 
detemnine  what  is  ^m,  and  what  is  judgment ;  it  is 
enough  if  I  can  see  how  events  have  been  connected 
together  as  cause  and  effect  Moreover,  I  am  not 
going  to  speak  of  exciting  and  proximate  causes, 
about  which  you  have  lieaad  so  much,  but  of  remote 
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I    and  predisposing  causes,  underlying  all  others  and 

W   gimg  eflFect  to  all  others.     Should  it  be  objected,  at 

^    tli«  outset,  that  what  men  are  now  anxious  to  know  is 

aot  the  cause  of  the  national  malady,  but  its  cure,  I 

^Xiflwer,  that  to  know  the  former  is  one  step  towards 

l^^KiowiDg  the  latter,  and  the  first  step. 

To  meet  the  subject  fairly  we  must  begm,  I  think, 
^y  acknowledging  a  general  decay  of  what  may  be 
t^imed  the  civic  virtues, — a  decay  which  has  been 
Soing  on  for  many  years,  affecting  all  parties  and  all 
^^lasaes.  You  will  understand  me  to  speak  here  of 
^c  civic  virtues  alone :  in  other  respects  I  beUeve  the 
community  has  been  slowly  improving,  growing  more 
^oral,  more  religious,  more  humane.  Even  the 
*^a^kneyed  chaise  that  our  commercial  spirit  has 
^^generated  into  a  mercenary  spirit,  is  no  farther  true 
^^*ian  this,  that  the  pursuits  of  a  people  give  form  to 
^^eii  vices.  Where  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
^J^e  eagerly  intent  on  bettering  their  condition,  you 
^Ust  not  wonder  if  you  occasionally  meet  with 
^^^tances  of  over-reaching,  of  sordid  avarice,  of  vulgar 
^splay.  But  let  no  one  presume  to  assert  or 
-^^^^ainuate,  on  the  strength  of  this,  that  the  tendency 
^^  the  whole  has  been  downward;  that  people  in 
S^Heral  have  become  less  public  spirited;  that  the 
^t^ndard  of  probity  or  honor  has  been  lowered.     It  is 


not  so.     Your   flourishing    public    institutions,  the 
reformatory  movements   of   the    day,  the    increased 
activity  of  Chiistians  of  all   denomiiiations  in  doiBg 
goodf   these   thousand    ministiies    in    behalf  of  the 
children  of  want,  suffering,  and  oppression,  all  testify 
that  it  ifl  not  so.     Nothing  is  gained  by  a  senselesn 
and  indiscriminate  railing  at  what  is  called    modern 
degeneracy*     I   repeat  my   concession :    for  the  last 
fifty  years  the  people  of  this  country,  or  at  least  uf 
this   section   of  it,  have,   as   it  seems   to  me,  been 
growing   better,   and  not  worse,  in   most  respects. 
But  I  am  obliged  to  make  an  exception  of  one  entire 
class   of  virtues ;    those,  I  mean,  which    have  theii 
foundation  in  a  true  loyalty,  in  a  proper  reverence  for 
government  and  law. 

If  the  evil  here  complained  of  w^ere  confined  to  tk 
vicious  part  of  society,  it  might  make  the  execution  of 
the  laws  more  diificult,  but  it  would  not  cause  the 
laws  themselves,  or  those  who  make  and  adraimster 
them,  to  be  looked  upon  with  indifference  or  con- 
tempt* Unhappily,  however,  the  defection  of  wliicli 
I  now  speak  pervades,  more  or  less,  all  classes,  and  is 
OAving,  in  no  small  measure,  to  opinions,  theories,  and 
practices  coimtenanced  by  good  men. 

Even  our  imexampled  and  uninterrupted  prosperity 
has  indirectly  contributed  to  it.     Until  the  recent 
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outbreak  no  amount  of  maladministration  has  been 
foxind  perceptibly  to   impair  this   prosperity ;    from 
"which  sensible  and  well-disposed  men  have  hastily 
concluded  that  civil  government,  well  or  ill  adminis- 
tered,  at  least  in   a   coimtry  hke    ours   where   the 
people  are  self-governed,  is  not  of  much  consequence 
after  all.     In  this  way  government  generally,  except. 
perhaps,  that  part  of  it  which  is  represented  by  the 
local  police,  has  lost  in  their  eyes,  little  by  little,  the 
support  derived  from  a  sense  of  its   sacredness  and 
Necessity.     They  have  been  led  not  only  to  take  less 
^nd  less  interest  in  it,  but  also  to  feel  less  and  less 
^Jixiety  about  it, — content  to  build  up  each  one  his 
^^vix  private  fortime,  and  leaving  it  for  those  who 
-*^^ve  nothing  better  to  do  to  look  after  the  State. 

ilxtravagant  and  impracticable  notions   of  liberty 

-'^^Ve  also  done  their  part.     A  considerable  clement 

^^    our  population  is  foreign,  consisting   of  persons 

^^^Ixo  have  come  here  to  escape  oppression  or  hard- 

®*^p.     It  is  quite  natural  that  many  of  them  should 

*^^^ot  on  all  government,  as  such,  with   disfavor,  or, 

^^^liat  in  practice  amounts  to  nearly  the  same  thing, 

^^^t  they  should  slide  into  the  error  of  making  a  free 

©>vemment  to   mean  liberty,  and  nothing  else.     A 

TOe  government   mean   liberty,   and   nothing    else ! 

k       Tit    •    .-iM  be  to  forget  that  government  is  neither  a 
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sentiment,  nor  an  opinion,  nor  a  theory,  but  an 
tution,  a  fixed  fe^ct.    A  free  goyemment  is  an  attem]^^ 
to  secure  to  the  people  a  well-regulated  liberty  h%^ 
certain  guarantees ;  that  is  to  say,  by  certain  restaio--^ 
tions  and  limitations,  by  certain  checks  and  balances.  '^ 
Accordingly,  what  is  essential  to  a  particular  bee    ' 
government,  to   ours,  for  example,  considered  as  a 
government,  is  not  that  it  secures  liberty,  for  all  free 
governments  do  that ;  but  the  means  it  takes  to  secure 
it ;  that  is  to  say,  its  peculiar  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions, its  peculiar  checks  and  balances.    Whoever  sets 
himself  to  overturn  these,  may  be  true  to  his  own 
notions  of  liberty,  but  he  is  not  true  to  the  govern- 
ment.    It  is  not  loyalty,  but  disloyalty ;  the  effect  of 
which,  so  far  as  it  is  successful,  must  be  essentially  to 
change  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  C!onstitution,  and 
even  the  type  of  liberty,  bequeathed  to   us  by  our 
fathers. 

Add  to  this  a  spirit  of  insubordination  induced  by  a 
mistaken  regard  for  conscience,  and  for  what  is  called 
the  Higher  Law. 

Nobody  doubts  the  reality  of  a  higher  law  than  that 
of  the  State ;  namely,  law  as  it  exists  to  the  Divine 
Mind,  or  absolute  right.  But  in  the  controversies  on 
this  subject  we  should  always  bear  in  mind  that 
human  laws  are  not  compared,  strictly  speaking,  with 
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fhis  higher  law,  but  with  what  the  objector  takes  to  be 

tliis  higher  law.     The  question,  therefore,  considered 

as    a  practical  one,  resolves  itself  at  last  into  this :  not 

wliether  we  are  to  obey  men  rather  than  God,  but 

whether  we  are  to  accept  the  State's  interpretation  of 

tile  will  of  God,  or  the  individual's  interpretation  of 

tile  will  of  God,  both  interpretations  being  fallible. 

If  you  say,  we  may  accept  one  or  the  other,  as  we  see 

fit,  I  would  reply  by  simply  asking  you  to  reconcile 

this,  if  you  can,  with  any  Christian,  or  rational,  or 

practicable  view  of  civil  government.     We  are  social 

*>euigs ;  consequently  we  cannot  live  as  men  except  in 

^^>ciety ;  and  we  cannot  live  in  society  except  under 

®onie  form  of  civil   government.     Civil   government, 

therefore,  is  not  an  accident,  nor  a  convenience,  but 

^  necessity — made  such  by  the  nature  which  God  has 

Siven  us.     It  is  just  as  certain  that  God  made  us  to  he 

ffo'oemed^  as  it  is  that  he  made  us  to  stand  upright,  or 

*^     speak.     For  this  reason  human  governments  are 

everywhere  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  a  divine  ordi- 

^^oace.     Government,  however,  to'  be  government  in 

^^y  proper  sense  of  that  word,  must  be  clothed  with 

^^thority  to  decide  contested  questions  of  right ; — not, 

^^^eed,  as  being  infallible,  but  as  being  the  authorized 

^^^  accepted  umpire. 

But  what  is  to  become,  meanwhile,  of  the  individ- 
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ual's  conscience,  if  it  still  protests  against  the  law^*^ 
Am  I  not  bound  to  be  faithful  to  my  own  consciences^ 
Unquestionably;  and  this,  too,  in  all   cases,  at  an;^^ 
sacrifices,  come  what  may.     But  all  is  not  conscience- 
that  passes  for  it  in  this  world.     And  here  I  do  not^ 
refer  to  false  appearances  or  fiedse  pretences  alone.    A   - 
man  may  be  sincerely  devoted  to  a  particular  measure, 
or  system,  or  party,  and  be  ready  to  make  great  sacri- 
fices for  it,  and  even  to  die  for  it ;  yet  not  for  con- 
science' sake.     It  may  be,  and  beyond  question  oflten 
is,  the  pride  of  opinion,  or  mere  persistency  or  obsti- 
nacy of  character.     There  are  multitudes  with  whom 
a  stiff  adherence  to  ground  once  taken  has  very  littie 
to  do  with  morality  in  any  way :  it  has  a  great  deal 
more  to  do  with  temper.     Hence  it  is  that  you  can 
hardly  fall  into  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that 
zeal  argues,  of  itself,  extraordinary  conscientiousness ; 
it  much  more  frequently  argues  extraordinary  self-con- 
fidence and  presumption,  and  a  determination  to  have 
one's   own  way.     Consider,  for  one  moment,  what 
extraordinary  conscientiousness   implies.      It   implies 
extreme  anxiety  to  he  right,  as  well  as  to  (fo  right ; 
and   wherever  this   anxiety  exists,  it  cannot  fail   to 
induce  some  degree  of  caution,  hesitancy,  self-distrust. 
The   zealot,   therefore,   who  rushes   on,   manifesting 
none  of  this  caution,  none  of  this  hesitancy  or  self-dis- 
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triifit,  may  be  a  man  of  courage  and  daring  ;  he  may 
count  his  life  a  very  small  thing  compared  with  the 
objects  he  has  in  view ;  he  may  be  the  man  for  the 
Ixonr ;  he  may  strike  hard,  and  strike  home ;  but  it  is 
a  palpable  inconsistency  to  single  him  out  as  iUustrat- 
ing  the  power  of  conscience.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  it  is  the  power  of  will. 

There  is  also  another  point  of  view  imder  which 
'W^e  should  take  care  to  clear  up  our  conceptions  of 
conscience,  before  appealing  to  it  against  law.     Con- 
science,  considered   exclusively  as   a  moral  facultj', 
l>clong8  to  our  emotional,  and  not  to  our  intellectual 
iiAture.     It  is  a  sensibility,  and  not  a  judgment, — a 
feeling  that  we  ought  to  do  right,  leaving  us,  however, 
to  make  up  our  opinion  as  to  what  is  right  in  each 
pQJticular  case,  as  we  make  up  our  opinion  on  other 
® objects,  and  with  the  same  liability  to  diflFerence,  to 
change,  to  mistake.     Hence  it  often  happens  that  we 
^^tertain  a  sincere  respect  for  a  man's  conscience,  that 
^^>  for  his  sense  of  right,  but  no  respect  at  all  for  his 
^^t^i'num  of  right.     The  reason  is,  that  the  value  -of  a 
^*^^Xi's    opinion    of    right,   either    to    himself  or    to 
^^tjx^rg^  is  not  measured  by  the  degree  of  his  consci- 
entiousness, but  by  the  degree  of  his  intelligence,  and 
*    liis  intelligence  respecting  the  matter  in  question. 
"^-^lUs  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  maintaining  that  a 
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man's  conscience^  that  is  to  say,  his  desire  and  purpose 
to  do  right,  will  often  not  only  allow  but  constrain 
him,  especially  in  large  and  complicated  affairs  with 
which  he  is  but  little  conversant,  to  submik  his  own 
opinion  of  rights  however  confident  and  sincere,  to 
that  of  those  who  are  better  informed. 

It  is  with  a  clear  imderstanding  of  the  distinction 
here  pointed  out,  that  we  should  take  up  the  question, 
What  is  a  man  to  do  whose  "  opinion  of  right"  is  in 
conflict  with  law  ?  After  all,  the  question  is  not,  as 
many  would  have  it  to  be,  between  right  and  wrong,' 
between  conscience  and  no  conscience ;  but  between' 
two  conflicting  "  opinions  of  right,"  both  of  which  are 
fallible.  Under  a  free  government  like  ours,  law,  to 
be  law,  must  be  taken  as  an  expression,  not  of  arbi- 
trary will,  but  of  the  public  opinion  of  right,  and 
indeed  of  the  public  conscience  as  at  present  in- 
structed. When,  therefore,  we  conclude  to  obey  law, 
it  is  not  to  forsake  conscience  in  order  to  follow  some 
other  guide.  We  still  follow  conscience,  and  not  the 
less  •conscience  because  the  collective  conscience  of 
the  communit)'.  Yes,  but,  in  the  case  supposed,  am 
I  not  called  upon  to  give  up  my  own  conscience  in 
favor  of  this  so-called  public  conscience?  No  such 
thing.  I  am  not  even  so  much  as  called  upon  to  give 
up  my  own  "  opinion  of  right,"  when  it  differs  from 
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that  expressed  in  the  law.  All  that  I  am  called  upon 
to  do  is  simply  to  hold  such  an  opinion  in  abeyance  ; 
and  this  too,  no  farther  and  no  longer  than  my  ovm. 
conscience,  in  a  proper  \-iew  of  my  duty  as  a  good 
citizen,  prompts  and  requires. 

The  people  cannot  complain  that  they  have  been 
left  in  the  dark  as  to  this  matter.  Wise  men  have 
warned  them,  again  and  again,  what  would  be  the  end. 
if  the  public  ear  should  become  accustomed  to  hear 
government  and  law  spoken  of  in  a  spirit  of  defiance 
or  of  levity  ;  and  that  end,  or  rather  the  beginning  of 
it,  is  upon  us  now.  We  take  a  superficial  view  of 
the  civil  war,  which  is  bringing  so  much  distress  on 
this  country,  if  we  think  to  accoimt  for  and  explain 
the  whole,  by  ascribing  it,  as  some  do,  to  slaver)',  or, 
as  others  do,  to  anti-slaverj.  Either  this  controversy 
would  not  have  arisen,  or  it  would  have  been  compar- 
atively harmless,  if  the  ties,  which  once  bound  us 
firmly  together  as  one  people,  had  not  been  rotting 
away  for  years  under  the  influence  of  an  unhealthy 
and  disloyal  tone  of  public  sentiment. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  changes  which  have  been 
going  on  in  the  pubUc  mind.  Meanwhile,  changes 
equally  important  have  also  been  going  on  in  the  govr 
emment  itself,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  the  manner  and 
spirit  with  which  the  government  is  provided  for  and 
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administered, — all  tending,  unhappily,  in  the    same 
direction. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  restoring  the  Union  as 
it  was.  I  am  tempted  to  ask,  As  it  was  whm  ?  The 
theory  of  our  government  would  seem  to  be,  that  the 
people,  self-moved  and  guided  by  unerring  instincts, 
will  choose  the  fittest  men  for  office ;  and  that  these 
men,  acting  under  the  best  lights  they  can  obtain,  will 
conduct  the  public  affairs  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
good  of  the  whole  country,  free  alike  from  inside  bias, 
or  outside  pressure.  And  for  more  than  a  whole 
generation  this  theory  was  carried  into  effect,  as  nearly 
as  any  such  theory  is  likely  to  be  in  a  world  like  ours. 
Since  then,  step  by  step,  new  principles,  new  meas- 
ures, new  policies  have  been  introduced,  giving  an 
entirely  new  character  to  the  working  of  some  of  the 
most  cherished  of  our  institutions.  Witness  the 
powers  now  assumed  by  our  political  conventions  to 
determine  every  thing  in  advance,  often  having  the 
effect  to  nullify  express  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Witness  the  practice  of  making  availability, 
and  not  merit,  the  test  of  candidateship,  and  the 
openly  avowed  doctrine,  that  "  the  spoils  belong  to  the 
victor."  Do  not  suspect  me  of  charging  these  innova- 
tions on  this  party  or  that :  they  have  been  adopted  J 
or  acquiesced  ia  by  all  parties;    yet  I  have  never-a 
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found  an  enlightened  member  of  any  party,  prepared 
to  defend  them,  except,  perhaps,  as  necessary  evils. 
But  if  necessary,  why  not  from  the  beginning  ?  at  any 
rate,  whether  necessary  or  not,  they  are  still  evils , 
and  their  effect  is  the  same. 

How  essentially  anti-democratic  these  changes  are, 
is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  they  take  the  conduct  of 
lif^dns  ialmost  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people. 
To  be  sure,  the  forms  of  a  free  suffrage  are  left  us, 
and  this  suffrage  has  been  more  and  more  extended  ; 
but  to  what  purpose,  if  the  whole  is  merely  to  sanc- 
tion a  foregone   conclusion   agreed  upon   elsewhere. 
A  printed  list  of  names  is  thrust  upon  me,  which  I 
transfer  to  the  ballot-box,  with  the  not  very  pleasing 
or  flattering  consciousness,  that  I  am  used  by  some- 
t>ody,  I  know  not  whom,  for  some  purpose,  I  know 
r^ot  what.     Nor    does    the    evU    end   here.     K   the 
power  which   is   thus  taken   from   the  people  were 
i^cifftde  over  to  the  government,  what  is  lost  to  Liberty 
^^ttight  be  gained  to  Order.     But  it  is  far  otherwise. 
^*^^e  power  is    made   over   to   a   set   of  men,   well- 
^^^^aning  and  intelligent,  perhaps,  but  acting,  for  the 
^^^08t  part,  out  of  sight,  under  no  official  responsibili- 
ties, whose  function  it  is  to  manufacture  an  artificial 
I^Viblic  opinion  to  which  people  and  government  alike 
^^  expected  to  submit. 


Out  of  this  state  of  things  haye  gfoTm  the  party 
and  sectional  jealousies  and  in'itations  which  have  had  | 
so  much  to  do  with  our  present  troubles-  The  sharp 
conflicts  of  party  are  always  full  of  danger  to  a  free 
jieople ;  especially  where  there  are  no  sohd  and 
enduring  structuies,  as  in  a  mixed  government  like 
I'lngland,  around  which  the  struggle  is  carried  on. 
With  us,  it  is  as  if  two  or  more  nations,  in  one 
nation,  were  contending  which  should  be  tht 
nation, — all  sense  of  a  proper  nationality  being  thtis 
confused,  if  not  lost.  Placed  in  this  false  relation  to 
each  other,  it  is  not  strange  that  parties  can  be  m 
wrought  upon  as  not  to  know  each  other.  In  reading 
the  accounts  of  what  is  said  and  done  at  the  South,  I 
am  not  offended,  I  can  hardly  say  I  am  disappointed, 
at  the  coiuiige  and  constancy,  manifested  amidst  great 
sacrifices  and  privations  for  what  they  have  been 
made  to  believe  is  right.  These  are  qualities  which  I 
can  admire  even  in  a  foe.  But  I  am  filled  with 
mingled  sorrow,  disgust  and  dismay,  when  I  see  the 
false  views  and  intense  hate  entertained  there  against 
the  Free  States,  not  merely  by  the  principal  actors  in 
the  rebellion,  but  by  clergymen  and  women, — ^many 
of  them  our  own  brothers  and  sisters  and  children, 
our  own  flesh  and  blood.  Nevertheless  we  must  be 
just.     I  do  not  ascribe  this  unnatural  and  unrighteous 


alienation  of  the  Southern  mind  to  a  spontaneous 
movement  among  the  people,  nor  to  the  legitimate 
'Working  of  our  institutions.  It  is  the  accursed  fruit  of 
the  irresponsible,  imder-groimd  machinations  of  the 
leaders  of  party. 

Nor  is  this  all.     A  few  years  ago,  when  the  eminent 

ststtesmen  and  civilians  of  the  last  generation  were 

pasaing  away  in  quick  succession,  it  was  the  fashion 

*^  say,  that  the  race  of  great  men  was  dying  out  in 

tt^  country.     To  give  tiiis  opinion,  supposing  it  to 

^^ve  been  seriously  entertained,  even  so  much  as  the 

Semblance  of  truth,  it  would  be  necessary  to  assume 

*o.at  all    proper    greatness    belongs   to   public  life. 

Nobody  pretends  that  there  has  been,  or  is  likely  to 

*^^,  aay  falling  off  in  the  talent  or  genius  manifested 

^^    other  fields  of  human  activity.     Wc    never    had 

Sweater  men  in  science,  in  learning,  in  art ;  we  never 

"^d.  greater  lawyers,  or  greater  merchants,  or  greater 

engineers.     Evidentiy,  therefore,  the  problem    to  be 

solved  is  not,  w^hy  men  of  lai-ge  capacity  have  fiiiled 

^s^  but  why  such  men  are  so  apt  to  turn  aside  from 

I^^litics,  and  devote  themselves  to  other  pursuits.     It 

^^    because  the  new  doctrines  and  new  policies  have 

*^  the  effect  to  make  an  enlightened  and  experienced 

^^^^^esmauship  a  disqualification  for  the  highest  offices 

the  National  Government.     Not  the  fittest,  but  the 


most  avaUahlo  candidate  is  sought  for,  one  who 
revive  no  grudges,  awiikea  no  jetilousies,  a  new 
and  alxive  all,  a  man  who  U  not  a  power  in  hhw^] 
Thus  all  the  caudidates  educated  for  the  place 
passed  over ;  and  what  is  worse,  a  policy  is  inauguiaft 
which  makes  it  certain  that  soon  no  such  candidates 
will  be  left.  Hence  the  answer  to  the  often  repeated 
question,  by  which  it  is  thought  to  silence  compkbu. 
against  official  incompetency^ — ^^^lere  can  you  fiol 
better  nien^  Where,  indeed!  You  can  find  good 
men  and  gi'cat  men  ;  but  why  wonder  that  you  caimot^ 
find  great  statesmen,  men  educated  and  trained  for 
public  life,  men  who  have  already  won  the  publii 
confidence,  and  whose  names  are  in  every-body^i 
mouth, — why  wonder  that  this  is  impossible,  when 
you  have  been  pursuing  for  years  a  com-se  which  hai 
made  it  impossible! 

The  best  answer  to  those  who  take  alarm  at  the 
mention  of  great  men,  w^ho  think  their  ascendancT 
in  Ilepublics  is  neither  necessary,  nor  consistentj 
nor  safe,  is  found  in  the  annals  of  our  Oflu 
country.  Go  back  to  the  struggle  for  independenre, 
I  do  not  forget  the  vktues  of  the  people  of  that  day, 
both  men  and  Momen ;  nor  their  sacrifices  and  fluf- 
feruigSj  with  which  ours,  at  present  endured,  are  not 
worthy  to  be   com])ai*ed ;  nor   their  heroic  beariflg* 
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it  all  this  would  have  come  to  nothing,  a  melancholy 
iste  of  noble  purpose  and  precious  life,  without  the 
resence  and  agency  of  a  few  commanding  minds  to 
Lve  a  wise  direction  to  the  movement  and  inspire 
onfidence  and  unity.  So,  likewise,  at  the  adoption  of 
he  Federal  Constitution.  That  instrument,  as  it  had 
o  reconcile  conflicting  views  and  interests,  could  not 
ivcnd  compromises,  and  it  is  always  easy  to  make 
^mpromises,  however  just  and  necessary,  the  ground 
rf  popular  discontent.  Nothing  but  the  most  stren- 
Kms  exertions  on  the  i)art  of  such  men  as  Hamilton, 
dadison,  and  Jay  were  able  to  induce  its  acceptance, 
bereby  securing  the  union  and  consolidation  of  the 
'tates,  without  which  independence  at  that  time  would 
ave  been  a  questionable  blessing.  Strange  indeed 
:iat  the  countrymen  of  Washington,  who  owe  so 
inch  to  the  transcendent  influence  of  one  man  in 
"«r  and  in  peace,  whose  whole  history  is  lighted  up 
^th  the  splendor  of  one  immortal  name,  should  ever 
>me  to  doubt  the  spell  of  a  true  greatness.  It  can- 
ot  be.  There  is  not  an  honest  and  thoughtful  patriot 
^jroughout  the  loyal  States,  who  has  not  the  prayer 
Ci  his  lips  every  day,  every  hour,  that  God  would 
^uchsafe  to  us  another  Washington  to  reanimate 
c^  reassure  the  waning  hope  and  faith  of  the  nation, 
^e  have  been  mocked  by  vain  words,  imtil  the  whole 


head  is  sick  aud  the  whole  lieart  is  faint.  Oh  tliat 
exigency  would  call  forth  a  man  who  is  eqnal  to  it,i 
truly  great  man,  uniTeraally  felt  and  acknowledged  to 
be  such,  who  would  know  what  is  coming  aud  how  to 
prepare  for  it, — to  whom  we  should  all  gladly  look 
up,  on  whom  we  could  all  safely  lean. 

If  I  am  right  in  what  has  been  said,  there  are  im 
sets  of  influences  which  have  long  been  at  work  ta 
demoralize  the  politics  of  this  countiy;  one,  witk 
speculative  men,  undei-mining  the  old  reverence  for 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws ;  the  other,  with  practi- 
cal men,  substituting  loyalty  to  party  for  loyalty  to  tbe 
State  ;  the  joint  effect  of  both  being  to  weaken  the 
government,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  a  succes- 
aion  of  strains  upon  it,  heavier  and  heavier,  until  at 
lengtli  it  has  given  way*  i 

Where,  then,  is  our  hope?  Not,  certainly,  in 
empty  boasts,  or  empty  threats  on  our  part ;  and  still 
less  in  a  disposition  to  underrate  and  despise  the 
power  opposed  to  us.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  toe 
much  of  this  already,  and  the  frequent  disappoiiLt 
ments  occasioned  thereby  have  done  more  than  blU 
other  causes  put  together  to  induce  at  times  a  feeliD| 
of  utter  distrust,  that  sinking  of  the  heart  of  a  whal< 
people,  which  is  worse  than  a  hundred  defeats.  Oxu 
hope  is  to  be  found,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  change 
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of  character  and  purpose  which  the  paUic  dangers 

and  trials  are  hkelv  to  affect  in  all  dassses  and  all 

parties.     If  for  a  whole  generation  we  hare  heen  trifling 

with  our  liberties,  and  making  a  game  of  politics,  it  is 

because   our  liberties  had   cost  us  nothing,  and  we 

thought  them  safe.     Peril,  calamity,  mortification,  will 

bnng  us  to  our  senses  again.   TTi// do  it,  did  I  say!  they 

have  already  begun  to  do  it.     God  forbid  that  we 

should  sit  here  moaning  over  this  new  and  unnatural 

assault  on  the  inte^mtr  and  the  verr  existence  of  the 

nation,  without  a  word,  or  a  thought,  for  those  who 

haTe  sprung  forward  to  its  defence, — the  heroic  living 

and  the  heroic  dead.     The  young  Kfe  of  the  countr}-, 

which  has  been  laid  by  willing  hands  on  the  altar ; 

fiamilies  throughout  the  land,  weeping  over  the  lifeless 

or  mutilated  forms  of  those  who  were  but  yesterday 

the  light  and  stay  of  their  homes,  but  not  repiniiis; ; 

hospitals  filled  T^ith  the  sick  and  wounded,  but,  as  it  is 

said,  almost  without  an  expression  or  look  of  regret  or 

despondency;    a  sanitar}'  provision,  which  unites  all 

hands  and  all  hearts,  rich  and  poor  alike,  men,  women 

and  children,  from   the   Atlantic   to   the   Pacific,  in 

ftdfilling,  on  a  scale  never  witnessed  before,  that  great 

law  of   Christian  sympathy,   *•  whether  one  member 

Buffers,  all  the  other  members  suffer  with  it," — do  not 

these  things  proclaim  the  revival  of  the  public  mtue 
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make  up  an  opinion  with  nothing  depending  on  it, 
and  quite  another  to  make  it  up  as  the  ground  of  a 
grave  official  act.  The  State,  the  whole  comitqr^  wiU 
have  a  right  to  your  *^  sober  second  fiuraghts."  This 
would  be  true  in  ordinary  times :  how  mudi  more  so 
in  a  crisis  like  the  present,  when  tiie  events  of  a  single 
week,  of  a  single  day,  will  often  have  the  effect  to 
put  an  entirely  new  face  on  the  public  dangers  and 
the  public  needs?  And  besides,  we  have  recently 
had  unmistakable  indications  that  a  difference  of 
opinion  prevails  even  in  the  loyal  States  as  to  the 
measures  necessary  and  proper  to  save  the  country. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  implore  you  to  consider 
whether  there  can  be  the  shadow  of  a  hope  that  the 
country  will  be  saved  at  all,  unless  in  a  spirit  of 
mutual  concession. 

God  is  my  witness,  I  take  no  joy  in  striving,  or  iq 
witnessing  strife ;  especially  where  the  strife  is  between 
the  friends  of  the  Union,  having  no  other  eflFect  than 
to  make  both  parties  impotent  for  good,  that  the  com- 
mon enemy  may  exult,  and  fight  on,  and  triumph. 
With  a  xmited  North,  with  a  just,  magnanimous, 
and  conciliating  policy,  with  a  true,  hearty  and  uncon- 
ditional loyalty  to  the  Government,  all  would  yet  be 
well.  We  should  take  from  the  instigators  of  seces- 
sion what  has  been  the  secret  of  their  confidence  and 
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determined  resistance  from  the  beginning ;  we  should 
have  at  once,  both  the  physical  and  the  moral 
strength;  this  ner\'ous  fear  of  foreign  interference 
would  be  at  an  end ;  in  the  stress  of  battle  men  would 
think  they  saw  the  venerated  forms  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Revolution  fighting  on  our  side ;  and  above  the 
noise  and  confusion  of  human  folly  and  human  passion 
that  Voice  would  again  be  heard,  speaking  as  of  old : 
**  For  a  small  moment  have  I  forsaken  thee  ;  but  with 
great  mercies  will  I  gather  thee.  In  a  little  wrath  I 
hid  my  face  from  thee  for  a  moment ;  but  with  ever- 
lasting kindness  will  I  have  mercy  on  thee,  saith  the 
I^rd,  thy  Redeemer." 
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Commsnivtsltli  b(  W^KSiu^nstiis, 


House  of  Reprkskktativks,  State  House,  ( 
Boston,  January  12, 1864.     J 

Dear  Sir, — Pureuaiit  to  an  Order,  unanimously  adopted,  the  undersigned  were 
appointed  a  Committee  to  present  to  you  the  thanks  of  the  Houf<e  for  your  able  and 
instmctive  Discourse,  delivered  before  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the 
6th  ins»t.,  and  to  request  a  copy  of  the  same  for  the  presis. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  communicate  to  you  the  action  of  the  House,  and  we  trust  it 
will  be  both  agreeable  and  convenient  for  you  to  comply  with  the  request  at  an 
early  day. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

M.  S.  UNDERWOOD, 
JOSEPH  ALLEN, 
CHARLES  BEECHER, 

CommiUee. 
To  the  Rev.  Pres.  Stearics,  Amherst,  Mass. 


Amherst  College,  January  18, 1864. 

Gextlemeiv, — Your  note  of  January  12th,  requesting,  in  behalf  of  "the  House  of 
Representatives,**  a  copy  of  the  Sermon  recently  preached  "  before  the  Government 
of  the  Commonwealth,"  came  duly  to  hand.  Have  the  goodness  to  express  my 
acknowledgments  to  that  honorable  body,  and  infoim  them  that  a  copy  of  the 
Discourse  is  at  their  disposal. 

Respectfully  and  truly,  I  am,  gentlemen. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.   STEARNS. 

Messrs.  M.  S.  Uhderwood,  Joseph  Allen  and  Charles  Beech er. 


Comnuntotaitlf  of  Itsssatjinsttts. 


House  of  Refresemtativks,  January  23, 1864. 

The  Committee  on  Printing,  to  whom  was  referred  the  Order  from  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  Election  Sermon  of  Rev.  Prof.  Stearns,  of  Amherst,  providing  for 
the  printing  of  five  thousand  copies  thereof,  have  considered  the  same,  and  report 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  importance  of  the  topics  »o  ably  discussed  by  one  who  has 
been  called  by  the  casualties  of  war  to  endure  a  most  painful  sacrifice,  the  extraor- 
dinary Interest  felt  by  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  principles  involved, 
and  the  desirableness  of  a  wide  dissemination  of  the  patriotic  sentiments  inculcated 
therein,  fully  justify  the  printing  of  the  extra  number  of  copies  proposed. 

Tbey  therefore  recommend  that  said  Order,  as  reported,  be  adopted  by  the  House 

For  the  Committee, 

CHAS.  W.  PALFRAY,  Chairman. 


House  of  Representatives,  January  21,  1864. 

Obdered,  That  five  thousand  copies  of  the  Discourse  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stsaiuis  before  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Departments  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment, on  the  6th  inst.,  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Legislature. 

W.  S.  ROBINSON,  aerk. 
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SE  RM  o  isr. 


2  Samuel,  x.  12. 

BK  OF  GOOD  COURAGE,  AND  LET  US  PLAT  THE  MEN   FOR  OUR  PEOPLE,  AND  FOR 
THB  CITIES  OF  OUR     GOD:    AND     THE    LORD    DO    THAT    WHICH    SEEMETH    HIM 


Thank  God  we  have  still  a  country.  We  have  a 
country  which  treason,  rebellion  and  the  opinion  of 
foreign  nations  notwithstanding,  gives  at  this  moment 
brighter  promise  of  perpetuity  and  ultimate  noble- 
ness, than  it  has  given  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before ;  a  countr}'  whose  prospects,  compared  even 
with  a  year  ago,  are  as  the  broad-breaking  dawn  to 
the  dark  night  of  tempest  which  preceded  it.  The 
steadily  waning  power  of  the  rebellion ;  the  remark- 
able contraction  of  the  area  which  it  dominates ;  the 
great  victories  which  electrified  the  country  in  mid- 
summer, and  those  which  have  recently  crowned  our 
arms ;  the  marked  progress  which  has  been  secured 
in  the  military  measures  of  emancipation,  and  the 
improved   sentiment   and  intelligence  ^  of  the   people 


ill  reference  to  that  much  abused  race  who  are  the 
innocent  occasion  of  this  strife ;    the   change  which 
has  taken  place  in  some  foi^ign  nations,  from  adverse 
dispositions   and  acts    towards  a   real   neutrality,   if 
not   co-operative    sympathy ;   the    trial    and    growing 
strength  of  the  Constitution ,  evincing  ita  wisdom  and 
power   in   proportion   to  the  strains  which    are    put 
upon  it ;  the  new  confidence  inspired  in  our  repub- 
lican   governments   by   the    calmness    and    strength 
with  which  the}  have  put  doum  domestic   insubordi- 
nation  and  executed  wholesome  laws ;  the  nianifesta- 
tion  of  suppressed  patriotism  in  seceded  States,  and 
of    the     returning    loyalty    of    thousands,    perhaps 
millions,    whom    the    rebellion    had   swept   into   ite 
frightful    vortex ;    the*    healthful    condition    of   oa^ 
public  finances  and  the  wonderful  prosperity  of  tl\€_^ 
loyal    people    generally,   together   with    their    evex- 
growing  determination  to  maintain   the    integrity      ^' 
the   nation,   however    great   may   be   the    sacrific^^ 
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and  however  protracted  the  struggle ; — all  th< 
facts  and  considerations  are  adapted  to  inspire  ^ 
with  courage,  and  call  out  our  gratitude.  On  t-^^ 
early  day  of  January,  1864,  at  this  first  assembli- — ^ 
again  of  the  legislature  of  our  honored  Commc:^^^ 
wealth,  it  is  right  and  becoming  that  we  expr^  '^ 
our  united  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  his  goodn^^^ 


and  greet  one   another  with  a  courageous  "Happy 
new  year." 

But  though   gratitude   and    courage    arc    seemly, 

we    have   no    time    for    glorying — ^hardly   time    for 

rejoicing.     We     must     address    ourselves    to    more 

serious  thoughts  and  undertakings.     When  the  life 

of  a  nation  is  at  hazard;    when  political  eai-thquakc 

has  shaken  the  government  and  its  foundations  are 

still    trembUng;    when    hundreds    of    thousands    of 

peaceful  citizens,  summoned  from  their  occupations, 

are  marching   everywhere   in   military  array ;    when 

precious   blood   is   flowing,   and  aceldcmas  spot   the 

land,  and  homes  are  draped  in  mourning,  and  tears 

are  dropping,   and    all   hearts    are    throbbing   with 

anxieties ; — solemn    thinking    and    eiu-ncst    working 

'demand  our  attention ;  nor  can  I  properly  select  any 

subject   for  consideration   on   an    occasion   like    the 

Present,   not   connected   with   the   condition   of    the 

^'^es,    and    the    circumstances    m    which    we    are 

placed. 

It  will  be  the  business  of  the  hour  to  reflect  on 
*^^e  of  the  problems  of  social  prosperity,  and 
^^pecially  to  inquire  what  we  can  do  to  defend. 
Perpetuate,  and  enlarge  the  life  of  the  nation. 

First   of  all,  we  must  prosecute  this  terrible  war 
^  ita    righteous    results.     The    rebellion    must    be 
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put  down.     It  must  be  put  dowrij  if  there  were  m 
other  reasons  for  it,  because  it  is  rebellion.     Go  vent 
raent  is  a  nullity  so  far  as  it  is  impotent  agaimt  of 
tolerates  rebellion.     Would  any  of  the  great  Powert 
of  the  earth — would  England,  or  France,  or  Russia, 
for     any     cause  —  tolerate     rebellion     within    tliei^ 
dominions  ?     And   shall  we   for   no   cause  I    Never, 
But  what   wc  ciill   rebellion,   the  insurgents  call 
accession,  and  justify  as  a  right.     There  is  uo  siidi 
right.     Secession   has   no   foundation    to    rest  upon. 
Its     assumed     basis    is    the    idea     of    independent 
sovereignty   in   the   States,     But  no  State  ever  hul 
such   sovereignty ;    no,   not  for    a    moment.    From 
the  beginning,   and  always,   the    States  have  been 
clusters  of  population,  suspended  from  and  nourishdi 
by  some  common  vine.     Originally  they  were  British 
dependencies.     The     Declaa^ation    of     Independence 
was    not   the    declaration    of    separate    colonies,  bnt 
of  a  National  Congress,  which  represented  the  colo- 
nies  and  expressed   their  unit\\     The    '^  Articles  of  , 
Confederation"  adopted  in  1781,  were  not  the  terms 
of  an  original  league,  so  much  as  the  principles  of 
a  union  already  existing.     They  declared,  however, 
the    unity   to    be  i)erpetaal^  and   they  confirmed  the 
declaration    by    irrevocable    conditions,  especially  by 
the    surrender    and    acceptance    of    territories,  for 
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the   general    good.     When   it   came   to   be   known, 

through   the   tests   of   experience,   that   the   written 

compact   intended   to    express    and    strengthen    the 

pre-existing  nnion  was  operating  rather  to  limit  its 

power  and  hinder  its  nsefulness,  the  nation  set  itself 

to  the   construction   of  a   National    Constitution.     It 

was    framed   and   adopted   by   "the   people^  of    the 

United   Slates,"    and   was   intended   not  to  originate 

a  nnion,   but    to    make    the    existing    union    more 

*    intelligible    and    more    perfect.     When   adopted,  it 

Was  adopted  not  merely  by  the  States  as  States,  but 

^nore  expressly  by  "  the  people  "  of  the  States  as  a 

people.     It  gave,  expressed  and  everywhere  implied, 

^1  the  powers  requisite  for  its   perpetuity,  and  none 

whatever   for   its    destruction.     From    that   day   the 

nation's  life  has  been  a  constitutional  and  inviolable 

^^ity.     As   a  unity,  it  has  not   only  carried  on   the 

^^Ual  operations  of  government,  but  it  has  purchased 

^^X'itory,  and  conquered   territory,  and    annexed  ter- 

^toxy^    and    divided    territory   into    new  States,  and 

^^^itted  States,  and  been  a   Boihj  "joined  together 

■^^  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth, 

^^Iting   increase    unto  the  edifying  of  itself."     Nor, 

^  *^atever  may  be  said  of  disturbing  elements  always 

^thin  it,  is  there  a  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth 

^uose    parts  have  so  intergrown,  complicated  them- 


selves  with  each  othei %  ajid  compacted  thcmselret 
into  one  iis  our  owu.  Secession,  then,  m  rehellifla, 
iuid   rebellion  must  be   put  down* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  present  a  fmther  reason  for 
overthrowmg  it.     But  it  is  well  to  keep  always  before 
us   the   ronsequeuees   which   would  follow  from  it/ 
triumph.     We  should  uot  only  admit  a  i>riiuii)]e  of 
national    disintegration    into   the    body   politic,  and 
introduce  years,  perhai^s  centuries,  of  anarchy ^  sbame 
and  misery,  but  we  should  suffer  a  terrible  and  odious 
despotism  to  rit^e  and  domineer   at   our   side.    Thb 
fact    has    uot    yet    been    sufficiently    pondered.    A 
Southern   confedenicy,   were    it    possible  for  such  a 
monstrosity  to  exist,  from  the  character  of  its  popu*  ' 
lation  and  the  nature  of  its  institutions,  as  well  as  the 
disposition    of    its    leaders,    woidd    be    a   great  wsir- 
power  on  our  borders.     It  would  consist  chictiy  of 
three  principal  estates : — an  oligarchy  of  large  slnve- 
holders ;  n  great  working  class  of  African  bondmcB,  ^ 
iudetiuitely  increased  by  the  foreign  slave-trade;  anil 
a  vast  standmg  army,  constituted  chiefly  of  what  ai? 
now  called  '^  poor  whites/'     Such  an  anny  would  be 
necessary.     It  would  be  necessary  to  keep  down  the 
slaves ;  to  defend  a  mighty  wrong  against  the  adverse 
sentiment  and  action  of  the^  civilized  w^orld  :  to  make 
aggressions  upon   neighboring   territory,  for  slavery, 
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like  the  "  daughters  of  the  horse-leech,"  will  forever 
"  cry,  give,  give  ;  "  and  finally,  as  a  standing  menace 
and    power   of    violence   against   any   free   State   or 
nation  around  it.     The  material  of   the  army  nmst 
l>e    what   I  have   described ;    for  it  is  available,  and 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  there  is  no  other  position 
for    it    in    a    slaveholding    confederacy.     The    poor 
whites   in   such  a   community,   too    proud    and    too 
vidolent  to  labor,  too  ignorant  and  impotent  to  rule, 
without  schools,  without  the  functions  of  high  citizen- 
ship, mthout  the  means   of  bettering  their  condition 
which   the   working   classes    of    the   North   possess, 
^otdd  become   soldiers.     They  would   be  the  great 
^hting  class  of  the  South  ;  and  the  great  and  only 
ff^oat  fighting   class,   as   a   class,  on   the    continent. 
* '^o  are  addicted  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and,  though  we 
^^n.  fight  and  have  fought  with  indomitable  courage 
*'^^^1    persistency,   our    employments   and    our   tastes 
^^^iose  us  to  peace.     But  should  a  Southern  confed- 
^'^.cy,  by  any  possibility,  be  esbiblisjied,  we   should 
^^     compelled  to  fight  in    self-defence,   and  that  too 
'^^n   generation   to   generation,  until    it    should    be 
^^troyed,  or  we  ourselves  go  under. 

Some    imagine   that   the   rebellion    needs    coaxing 

^^    compromising,   and   that   then   it    will   subside. 

^'^^   coaxed   it   and   compromised  with  it  before  it 


fairly  broke  out.  We  almost  gave  up  our  manli* 
nesH  to  appease  it.  But  it  never  would  dowii.  Our 
alti!mtttive  is  submiBsion  to  its  extremest  demandif 
the  degradation  of  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  the 
suiTCuder  of  our  birthrights  of  freedom,  or  its  subj(H> 
tioii  by  force.  What  has  any  Northern  mau  to 
expect  from  its  success,  from  giving  it  any  iiitnL<fuie 
of  sympathy,  from  withholding  denunciation,  from 
keeping  back  the  sm  ord  ?  We  may  or  may  not 
Hympathisce  with  a  particular  administration,  we  may 
or  may  not  approve  of  all  its  acts  and  policies,  we 
may  belong  to  this  school  of  politics  or  to  that ;  we 
may  even  believe  that  the  terrible  issue  now  upon 
us,  by  wiser  counsels  might  have  been  avoided ;  but 
circumstances  being  as  they  are,  what  have  imy  of  us 
to  Iiope  for  in  the  triiimph  of  the  rebellion,  or  of  the 
principles  which  sustain  it  ?  We  may  crouch  mi 
fawn  before  it,  biit  it  will  despise  us*  We  may 
betray  our  country  to  it,  as  Iscariot  sold  his  Master, 
but  when,  in  remorse,  we  throw  down  the  price  of 
blood,  the  response  will  be,  "What  is  that  tons!" 
and  we  shall  have  no  alternative  but  the  shame 
and  despair  of  him  who  went  away  and  hanged 
himself.  Apologies  for  treason,  irresolution,  half- 
way measures,  soft  words,  ai*e  all  just  now  out  of 
place.     What   we   need   is   blows,  and  hard  blows, 
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md  blows  all  the  time,  till  rebellion  submits  itself. 
Would  you  have  even  the  respect  of  the  enemies  of 
f'om-  country,  you  must  conquer  them.  Nay,  would 
you  have  a  country,  you  must  conquer  its  enemies. 

Foreign  nations  may  cry  out  against  us,  and  profess 
X)  be  shocked  by  the  terribleness  of  this  war,  as 
though  their  own  histories  were  immaculate,  and 
they  were  not  at  this  moment  drawing  the  sword. 
But  they  know  as  well  as  we,  that  if  we  are  not 
the  most  degenerate  and  the  meanest  of  the  nations, 
we  shall  prosecute  this  war  to  a  righteous  close. 
Let  treason  and  mad  ambition  rend  us  asunder,  when 
sacrifices  and  efforts  might  have  saved  us,  and  their 
>wn  future  historians  would  write  of  us,  that  in 
m  age  when  Italy,  "  the  land  of  political  eai-thquakes 
md  volcanoes,''  after  desperate  struggles,  rose  in 
power  and  boimd  itself  into  the  unity  of  a  mighty 
people,  America,  the  freest,  the  happiest,  the  basest 
3f  the  nations,  went  down  ingloriously,  and  was 
buried  in  imbecility  and  shame.  No,  God  helping 
us,  we  shall  perform  our  terrible  duty  ;  we  shall 
triumph ;  freedom  fought  out  for  man  will  triumph ; 
humanity  will  triumph ;  and  a  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host  will  praise  God  again,  and  cry,  "  Glory 
bo  God  m  the  highest,  for  on  earth  there  is  peace 
and  good-will  towards  men." 


We  must,  ill  the  next  place »  take  higher  vieTW 
of  the  value  of  a  nation,  ajid  especially  of  our  owa 
nation,  than  was  comniou  among^  us  before  the 
war.  What  is  a  nation  {  It  is  a  great  community 
of  people,  held  together  by  common  bonds,  imder 
one  government,  and  compacted  into  a  lining  orguaic 
whole*  It  is  distinguished  by  its  unity  in  one  body 
politic  from  other  communities  of  people,  organized 
and  held  together  among  themselves  in  a  similii- 
way.  The  diversity  of  races  and  interests;  the 
number  and  character  of  populations  ;  cou%uriitioE 
of  the  earth  s  surface,  divided  as  it  is  by  seas,  and 
continents,  and  mountains  and  rivens,  with  tliat 
depnivity  and  selfishness  of  man  which  induces  the 
larger  and  stronger  communities  to  oppress  the 
weaker, — make  di\isions  into  natiom*  a  necessity. 
Human  necessities  are  Divine  decrees.  What  natuml 
theology  thus  teaches,  revealed  religion  confirms. 
Tliere  is  a  Knig  of  kings,  and  an  administnitioii 
above  administrations.  '^^  The  Lord  is  governor 
among  the  nations/*  ''  The  Most  High  divideth 
to  the  nations  their  inheritance."  "  He  hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations,  and  hath  determined  the 
bounds  of  their  habitation."  A  nation  is  thus  a 
vast  and  divmely-quickened  organism — a  million- 
handed   and  million-hearted   life — everywhere  sensi- 
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tive,  everywhere  throbbing  with  vitality.    It  wraps 
up  in  its  own  being  the  most  precious  interests  of 
the   human  race.     It  inspheres   and   protects  great 
histories,  examples,  ideas,  principles;    the  ashes  of 
ancestors,  monuments  of  by-gone  days  ;  the  activities 
of  great  populations, — ^in  cities,  in  towns,  in  villages, 
— ^thronging  in  masses,  scattered  in  solitudes,  covering 
banks  of  rivers,  spreading  up  the  sides  of  mountains 
and  down  along  the  shores  and  harbors  of  the  ever- 
sounding  sea;   the   germs,   too,   of  coming  growths 
tod  the  welfare  of  hundreds  of  milUons   thronging 
^pon  our  imagination  from  the  future.     Institutions, 
churches,   schools,  homes,   souls   more  than  can  be 
^mxibered,   are  involved    in   its   destiny.     It    comes 
^^Mti  from   the   past,   and   is   the  offspring   of  the 
^^Uturies.     It    looks    towards    the     future,    and    is 
^^Ught  with  good  or  ill  to  unborn  generations.     It 
*^Q^   relations  to  all  the  other  organized  populations 
^■*      the   earth.     It  is   one   of    the    family   of   great 
^^&anic  lives,  which  divide  among  them  and  possess 
*^^     globe.     Its    prosperity    throws     sunshine     into 
^"Untless   homes ;    its    adversity  blights    the    hopes 
^^^^    joys    of    vast    communities.     Millions    tremble 
*^en  it  is  agitated;  millions  stagger  with  faintness 
•■^^n   it   is   heavily   struck ;    and   when   it  falls,  its 
^^ixig  groans   sometimes   terrify   all  the   habitations 
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of  men.  Whoever  strikes  at  a  nation  strikes,  at 
an  immense  life,  involving  immense  interests,  and 
he  that  lifts  a  parricidal  arm  against  it,  commits  a 
crime,  the  enormity  of  which  can  be  measured  only 
by  infinities. 

What  greater  study,  then,  for  statesmen  and 
patriots  than  the  study  of  nations?  We  should 
study  them  in  their  rise,  in  their  greatness,  in  their 
fall.  We  should  study  their  organizations,  their 
weaknesses,  their  powers ;  we  should  study  their 
convulsions  and  their  revolutions,  their  relations  to 
contemporaries,  their  position  in  the  world's  progress, 
their  special  missions  for  mankind,  and  their  contri- 
butions to  human  advancement.  We  should  study 
them  in  their  relations  to  Him,  who,  in  the  faith 
of  all  Christendom,  is  the  centre  of  human  history, 
and  towards  the  glory  of  whose  kingdom  all  that 
went  before  was  preparing,  and  all  that  follows 
will   contribute. 

Especially  should  American  citizens  study  their 
own  nation.  They  should  study  and  comprehend 
it.  They  should  comprehend  the  nation  in  its  ^ 
history,  in  its  institutions,  in  its  industries,  in  ife^J 
sections  and  prejudices,  in  its  spirit  and  tendencies -- 
in  its  resources  and  capacities,  in  its  geographic^fcu. 
conformations,  in  its  dangers.     They  should  comp:*:^^ 
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hend   the  nation,   as   one  among   the   great    family 

of  nations,  and  as  belonging  to  the  present  period 

of  the   world's   life.     They   should  comprehend   the 

8taxs  in  their  individualities,  and  in  their  relations  to 

each   other,   and   in   the   unity   of  the   constellation 

which  inshrines  them.     They  should  honor  the  nation 

as   one  of  those  great  public  lives  which  cannot  be 

destroyed  or  injured,  without  imperilling  the  welfare 

of  millions.     They  should  love  the  nation,  not  only 

as    philanthropists   and  patriots,  but  as  members  of 

a  vast  fraternity,  embarked  in  the  same  ship  of  State, 

with  their  affections,  and  hopes,  and  interests  all  on 

board.     They  should  sacredly  perform  their  duties  to 

the  nation  as  its  citizens,  and,  by  consultations,  by 

tie    honest    expression    of    opinions    and    reasons, 

^y    suflFrage,   by   administration    when    called   to   it, 

®tj"digthen   and    adorn    it.     They   should   esteem    it 

*^c>xiorable   to   Uve   for   the  nation — more  honorable, 

^    :iiecessary,  to  die  for  the  nation. 

"We  must  also  take  higher  views  of  civil  govem- 
^^Bt,  especially  of  the  importance  of  our  own 
8o^emment  as  adapted  to  us.  Government  is  the 
P^^inciple  of  order,  so  enforced  that  the  movements 
^^  the  many  shall  be  harmonized,  and  the  best 
ScH)d  of  the  individual  and  of  the  whole   secured. 
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In  this  respect,  it  resembles  graviti^tiaii^  hy  wlddb  ^ 
Deity  directs  the  onrushiog  sphere  f]3jx>ii^  tiMc 
myriad  orbits,  prevents  callisions  and  saves  creaticm 
from  the  return  of  chaos. 

Government  has  its  foundation  in  the  perfections 
of  God — especially  in  those,  eternal  laws  of  right  i»y 
which  He  would  direct  the*  conduct  of  men  in  ibm 
relations  to  each  other,  and  in  that  goodness  of  tbe 
common  Father,  which  seeks  the  welfare  of  all. 
Government  is  made  necessary  to  men  by  the  drcauL* 
stances  in  which  they  axe  placed.  Necessities  are 
diviae.  Government  is  therefore  of  divine  origm* 
and  a  divine  ordinance.  The  old  dogma,  ^^the 
diviae  right  of  kings,"  is  only  a  perversion  of 
the  divine  right,  or  rather,  the  divine  duty  of 
government.  God  ordained  it.  Order  is  alike 
the  law  of  His  being,  and  a  condition  of 
human  happiness.  In  the  lofty  language  of  Mil- 
ton, "He  that  hath  read  with  judgment  of 
nations  and  commonwealths,  of  cities  and  camps, 
of  peace  and  war,  sea  and  land,  will  agree  that 
the  flourishing  and  decaying  of  all  human  societies, 
all  the  moments  and  turning  of  humau  occasions 
are  moved  to  and  fro  upon  the  axle  of  discipline. 
Yea,  the  angels  themselves,  in  whom  no  discord  u 
is  feared,  as  the  apostie  who  saw  them  in  his  rapture 
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deficribes,  are  distinguished  and  quartemioned  into 
tti«r  celestial  princedoms  and  satrapies,  according 
iis  God  himself  has  writ  his  imperial  decrees 
tt^jrough  the  great  provinces  of  heaven." 

Crovemment,  then,  is  not  designed  for  the  advan- 

t^^e  of  one  or  a  few  over  others,  but  for  the  good 

^^    all.     It  was  not  only  ordained  by  Him  who  is  alike 

ttxe  Father   of  all,  but  for  men   who  are  alike  His 

^flfepring,  and  brethren  of  each  other.     Nor  is  there 

^*^3r  reason  why,  in   this   great  family   of  children, 

^xi.e  should  assume  to  crowd  down  another  and  exalt 

^^Monself.     I  would  not  say  that  if  the  one  or  the  few 

"^^^xe  pre-eminent  in  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  would 

^^^«ld  power  for  the  benefit  of  all,  it  might  not  be 

^^Birable  to  place  it  in  their  hands.     Nor  would  I 

^^•y   that  all   men   are   in   all  respects   equal;    they 

^*e  not.     But  it  is  the  right  of  all  alike  that  govem- 

"*^*^^iit  should  be  wielded  for   their  benefit,  and   that 

^^►Cih  should  have  equal  privileges  with  others,  modi- 

^^^^  only  by  the  necessity  of  the   circumstances  in 

^^^tlich  they  are  placed. 

AVhat,   then,   is  that  foitn  of    government   which 

^"^^od  has«ordained  for  man?     Some  will  expect  me 

^^^      say  at  once — the  democratic  or  republican  form. 

^  llat  is  not  my  answer.     I  beUeve  in  republics,  but 

^     follows  from  the  principles  laid  down,  that  the 


normal  form  of  government  for  a  given  people  is  that 
which  is  best  adapted  to  promote  most  impartially 
the  highest  good  of  the  indmdual  and  the  whok 
It  may  be  a  pRtriarchat<?,  autocracy,  oligarchy,  limits 
monarchy,  or  limited  democracy,  or  some  mixed 
form ;  if  it  is  best  adapted  to  the  good  of  a  people, 
and  been  established,  it  is  the  form  divinely  ordained 
for  them.  Why  need  we,  aa  Americans,  conteod 
with  England.  France  or  Russia  as  to  their  modes  of 
government,  till  we  have  settled  the  question  that 
democracy  would  make  them  each  a  better,  happier, 
wiser  nation  ?  What  is  best  for  one  commimity 
might  not  be  for  anothei\  It  is  not  certain  that  anj 
of  the  great  nations  of  Europe  are  yet  capable  of 
self-government.  Besides,  existing  governments  can 
rarely  be  changed  without  revolutions.  Revolutions 
are  evils,  though  in  exceptional  cases  they  may 
ultimate  in  good.  Hence  that  piinciple  of  iater- 
national  law  as  well  as  Christianity,  that ''  the  poweis 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God ; "  and  hence  the 
apostle's  exhortation  "  to  pray  for  kings  and  for  all 
that  are  in  authority,  that  we  may  lead  quiet  and 
peaceable  lives  in  godliness  and  honesty.'i 

And  yet  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  for  communities 
which  are  capable  of  it,  a  republican  or  represenfet- 
tive  government  is  the  divinely  ordered  form.    The 
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_  »Yiii  say,  is  democracy,  not  republicanism. 
I  By  no  means.  If  all  were  absolutely  equal,  conve- 
l  nience  would  still  demand  representation.  But  when, 
t»  matter  of  fact,  there  are  diversities  of  ability  and 
•«iaptation  to  govern,  should  not  a  wise  people 
appoint  its  best  qualified  men  to  the  management 
^  its  affairs]  And  what  is  this  but  delegated  self- 
S^Vemment?  and  what  is  delegated  self-government 
*^^t  republicanism] 

Consider  now  our  government  as   approximating 

**^o  best  standard.     It  is  representative  throughout. 

**  derives  all  its  powers  in  aU  its  departments,  directly 

^^^     indirectly  from  the    people,   and  restores   those 

t^^>^er8,  after  limited  periods,  to  the  people  again. 

*- *^Le    completeness    with    which    the    representative 

^^^Xnciple  is  carried  out  distinguishes  our  American 

'^institutions  both  from  the  ancient  democracies  and 

^^^  freest   monai'chies   of    modern    times.     Nothing 

^Xx  be  better  in  theory^  if  the  people  are  equal  to 

in  practice. 

C3ur  republicanism,   also,  is  the   result  of  intelli- 

^ce  and  virtue,  illumined   by  thousands  of  years 

political    experiment.     The    course   of   prepress 


among  the  hiBtorical  nations  has  always  been  from 
the  Orient  westward.  The  civilization  of  Europe 
iM  far  higher  than  the  civilization  of  Asia.  .\nd 
the  advance  nations  ©f  Europe,  at  this  day,  are 
those  which  approach  nearest  in  locality  to  America. 
It  waB  not  till  antiquity  had  perished,  and  medieeval 
centni-ies  had  rolled  away,  that  our  western  continent 
was  revealed.  Meanwhile,  He  who  appoints  the 
bounds  of  human  habitations,  was  preparing  a  people 
to  settle  it.  In  the  new  world*  every  thing  was 
new-  The  germ  of  its  institutions  was  started  under 
prondential  necessities,  in  the  Mayflower,  as  she 
ploughed  her  perilous  way  through  the  Atlantic 
towards  unpromising  landing-places  on  this  side 
the  deep.  Very  early  in  New  England,  and  to  some 
extent  at  the  South,  the  two  great  problems  of  our 
civilization  offered  themselves  for  discussion; — the 
proper  forms  of  government  for  the  Church,  and 
the  proper  forms  of  government  for  the  State. 
These  questions  were  investigated  by  free  and 
superior  minds,  in  communities  untrammelled  by 
the  past,  and  imder  circumstances  most  favorable  to 
their  solution.  The  question  of  the  Church  was 
settled  first;  the  question  of  the  State,  illumined 
by  that  of  the  Church,  hastened  on  to  a  similar  con- 
clusion.    The  result  was  civil  and^  religious  liberty. 
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When  the  British  yoke  was  broken,  the  spirit,  habits 
and  necessities  of  the  people  determined  the  method 
of  their  local  uistitutions,  while  a  Di^Hne  Prondence, 
signally  manifested,  in  a  course  of  OTerruling  events, 
constrained  the  formation  of  a  national  government. 
The  Convention  which  constructed  the  Constitution 
was  composed  of  remarkable  men.  They  were 
selected  from  the  peerage  of  the  race.  Washington, 
Hamilton,  FrankUn,  Randolph  and  their  associates, 
constituted  an  assemblage  which  for  wisdom  and 
patriotism  was  never  equalled.  In  high  appreciation 
of  their  difficulties  and  responsibilities,  they  bowed 
reverently  before  the  Father  of  lights,  praying  daily 
that  He  would  "illuminate  their  undei-standings," 
confessing  that  "  God  governs  in  the  afFaii-s  of  men, 
and  that  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  without  his  notice, 
an  empire  cannot  rise  without  his  aid."  The  political 
fabric  they  erected,  its  approval  by  the  people, 
and  the  peaceful  revolution  which  established  its 
supremacy,  can  be  regarded  by  the  Christian  states- 
man familiar  with  those  perilous  times,  only  with 
adoring  wonder  and  gratitude.  Taking  all  the 
circumstances  into  consideration,  it  was  a  stupen- 
dous, not  to  say  miraculous  success.  Not  that  the 
Constitution  was  perfect ;  perfection  does  not  belong 
to   the   finite.     Hut   it   is   difficult   even  now  to  see 
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how   80   many   and  such    coBflicting   interests  could 
have  been  harmonized  on  any  principles  or  compro- 
mises essentially  different.     Nor  can  I  doubt  that  on 
the   whole,  it  had    the    Divine    sanction.     God    is 
eminently  practical  in  His  administrations.     In    His 
management  of  great  communities,  the  best  conceiv- 
able gives  place  to  the  best  practicable.     As  human 
activities  enter  into  His  plans,  He  seems  to  consider 
circumstances,  opinions,  customs  and  prejudices  even, 
as  facts,  and  to  deal  with  them  accordingly.     Hence 
He  often  tolerates  and  regulates  what,  in  the  abstract. 
He  never  approves.     On  this  principle,  I  believe  our 
Constitution  the  best  which  the  whole  nation  could 
bear,   and   had   it  been  administered   always    in   its 
spirit  and  design,  the  nation,   as  such,   would  have 
escaped   the    judgments   of   Heaven,   though    some 
of  the    States   might   have   suffered   for   great   e\dls 
embodied    in    them.     As   it    is,    though    corruption 
has  bred  civil  pestilence,   though  political  depravity 
has  outrun  horsemen,  though  a  monstrous  ambition 
has  defied  the  heavens,  and  hands  black  with  perjury 
have  grasped  the  pillars  of  the  State  to  overthrow  it,    ^ 
I  believe  that  no  government  on  the  globe  is  betters- 
fitted,   not    only   for   the   happiness   of    its   subject:^^ 
generally,  but  to  put  down  rebellion  and  work  o 
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those    terrible    problems    which    are    rocking    the 
nation. 

Let   us,   then,   accept   our   own    government   and 
sustain  it.     Constructed  by  men  who  knew  how  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  experience  of  all  ages,  formed 
in  the  vast  and  free  spaces  of  a  new   country  where 
no  antiquated  corruptions  had  grown  into  it,  adopted 
by  a  population  which  had  straggled  up  into  freedom 
against    hereditary     prestige    and    oppression,    and, 
outgrowing   the    period    of    colonial   pupilage,    had 
achieved    independence,    it    was   a    government    for 
the  people.     If    any   of    the    chief    fathers    of    the 
devolution   had   the    smallest   leaning  towards  mon- 
archy, every  one   of   them   agreed  that  nothing  but 
^^pxiblicanism     was     desirable,     was     possible     for 
-America.     The   republican    spirit   has    been   gaining 
strength   for   generations.     The    masses    will  die  for 
'^-        Let   no   man   suggest   a  monarchy  for   us.     An 
^-^tr-eme   democracy  is  an  American  possibility  ;    so, 
r^^^'liaps,  is  a  military  despotism ;  but  not  a  constitu- 
■^^^al  monarchy.     The  materials  for  it  are  wanting. 
^^^    have  neither  the  great  wealth  of  an  aristocratic 
^*^^gy,   nor   the    "  immense    interests    of    a    secular 
^^t>ility "  to  sustain  it.     The  British  constitution  for 
^^gland,  the  emperor  for  France,  if  you   please,  but 
^Xurope  should  know,  above  all  we  ourselves  should 
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know,  that  republican  institutions  are  not  only  the 
highest  forms  of  government,  but  to  us  they  are 
'  necessities. 

Let  the  American  people,  as  well  as  statesmen, 
study  the  government.  We  should  study  it  in  our 
colleges  and  common  schools,  and  by  our  firesides, 
as  well  as  in  Congress  and  our  legislatures.  We 
should  study  government  in  its  broadest  principles, 
and  its  application  to  nations,  but  most  of  all  the 
government  under  which,  as  free  citizens,  we  are 
sheltered. 

There  is  one  lesson  respecting  government  which 
we  .need  most  of  all  to  learn,  and  that  is  obedience. 
Obedience  to  government  because  it  is  government 
The  proper  ground  of  obedience  to  law  is  not 
ordinarily  its  reasonableness,  or  its  equity,  but  its 
imposition  by  rightful  authority.  This  doctrine  had 
always  been  accepted  in  the  army,  in  the  navy,  and 
to  some  extent  in  our  merchant  ships;  the  nature 
of  the  service  in  these  cases  made  the  necessity  of  it 
obvious.  But  in  our  pulpits,  our  schools,  our  homes, 
and  our  political  teachings,  the  ideas  of  rightful 
authority  and  unquestioning  obedience  were  becom- 
ing obsolete.  Men  were  learning  to  reason  about 
laws,  as  though  the  question  of  obedience  should 
turn,  not  on  the  fact  of  their  being  laws,  but  on  their 
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propriety.  A  doctrine  of  nullification,  according  to 
private  judgment,  was  surreptitiously  creeping  in. 
It  was  undermining  the  foundations  of  our  civil 
government,  North  as  well  as  South,  and  the  idea 
of  government  as  government  was  passing  away. 

The  times  demand  a  higher  teaching.     Insist  on 
abstract  right,   as   eloquently   as   you    will,   but    let 
government  be  paramount  in  its  sphere.     A  constitu- 
tioual  government    should    be   absolute   within    the 
limits  of   the  constitution,  and  the   extent  of  those 
limits   is   not  a  question  for   private  judgment,  but 
for   the   public    tribunals.     The   quality   of   badness 
in  laws  is  a  reason  for  changing,  not  for  disobeying 
them.     All   laws   are  to    be    obeyed  while  they  are 
laws.     Governments  take   the  moral  as  well  as  the 
political  responsibilities  of  administration  upon  them- 
selves.    Private  responsibility  is   satisfied,  when  the 
individual,  by  his  suflFrage  and  the  full  power  of  his 
influence,  has  done  his  duty  as  a  citizen.     If  there 
^i*e  extreme   cases    which   justify   rebellion, — and   I 
do  not  deny  that  there  may  be, — they  are  only  such 
^^>ctremes  as  strengthen  the  rule,  and  are  to  be  dealt 
^^^ith  as  extremes  and  exceptions,  and  not  elevated 
■^^to  principles.     Conscience,  to  be  sure,  must  have 
^^premacy;  but   the    supremacy   of   an   enhghtened 
^^^^nscience    requires    obedience    to     the    laws.     An 


enlightened  coiiscieiice  will  tench  that  it  is  right 
to  do  some  things  in  obedience  to  law  which  it 
would  not  be  right  to  do,  if  there  wem  no  law*  Let 
extraordinary  cases,  like  that  of  Daniel  when  idolatr? 
was  law,  like  the  old  martyrs  when  blasphemy  was 
law,  be  excepted;  but  any  general  setting  up  of 
private  judgments  against  authorized  tribunals  would 
destroy  law,  and  introduce  anarchy  and  destruction. 
Our  human  imtiucts,  if  unper verted,  recognize  and 
demand  the  supi^emacy  o(  goTernment-  Men  flv 
from  anarchy  to  despotism  for  the  sake  of  it.  We 
ourselves,  when  for  a  time  it  seemed  hs  if  we  had 
no  goverunient,  began  to  estimate  aright  tlie  miseries 
into  which  we  were  plunging.  And  when»  at  length, 
the  voice  of  legitimate  authority  came  thundering 
forth  from  the  Capitol,  nineteen  millions  recognized 
it  as  authority,  and  sent  up  a  great  shout  of  exulta- 
tion. From  that  moment,  the  entire  people  began 
to  have  new  conceptions  of  government.  Obedience 
was  accepted  as  a  duty,  and  loyalty  became  a  \drtue. 
From  this  vantage-ground,  we  must  re-establish  the 
authority  of  government.  While  we  sacredly  guard 
all  the  liberties  of  the  people,  we  must  show  them 
that  liberty  is  not  license — that  in  human  as  well 
as  in  the  Divine  government,  perfect  liberty  is  found 
only  in  the  line  of  obedience  to   rightful  authority. 
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And  the  rising  as  well  as  the  risen  generation  must 
be  made  to  understand  the  meaning  of  that  almost 
obsolete  imperative,  obey. 

We  must  take  higher  views  than  heretofore  of  the 
office  and  importance  of  miUtar}*  oi^;anizations  in 
sustaining  free  governments,  and  that  not  only  during 
the  present  war  but  in  coming  years.  We  have  made 
great  mistakes  both  in  theor)-  and  practice  on  this 
subject.  Our  custom  of  business,  our  peace-loving 
dispositions,  our  geographical  position  at  a  distance 
from  the  warlike  nations,  our  sentiment  and  habit 
of  protect  against  military  ambition  and  despotic 
nolence,  our  philanthropy,  our  Christianity  wTongly 
interpreted,  all  helped  to  lead  us  astray.  Force, 
constraint,  punishment  were  put  at  discount.  The 
idea  of  justice  went  do\vn  before  that  of  a  mistaken 
benevolence.  The  soldier  belonged  to  history  or  to 
foreign  tyrannies,  or  to  some  national  gala-day,  or 
vanity  fair.  Love,  persuasion,  moral  influences 
were  the  motive  powers  to  lift  society.  1  have  no 
word  against  peace.  1  believe  in  peace.  I  believe 
in  the  apostolic  exhortation,  •'  If  it  be  possible,  as 
much  as  lieth  in  you  live  peaceably  with  all  men." 
Infinitely  beautiful  is  the  sentiment  of  mercy.  But 
the    attribute    of  justice,    if    it    should    seem    less 


amiable  to  any,  is  no  less  to  be  leTerencei 
Justice  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  moral  order  of 
the  universe.  Practical  trath  is  often  the  resultant 
of  tpxtienie,  conflicting  theoretical  principles.  It  is 
found,  in  this  ctise,  not  m  justice  alone,  nor  in  mntj 
alone,  but  where  *'  mercy  and  truth  meet  togedief, 
and  righteousness  and  peace  embrace   each   othcr-^ 

Let  us  uppland  the  disposition  for  peace*  Peisua' 
aiou  is  admirable  J  but  the  moral  universe  is  uot 
constructed  on  that  principle  alone.  As  in  natore, 
so  it  is  in  revelation,  lie  who  wept  over  Jenisalem, 
denounced  desolation  upon  it,  and  the  gospel  whicli 
records,  '^  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers/'  commends 
eivU  government  **  as  the  terror  of  evil  doers." 

So  far  bad  our  peace   principles  carried  us,  that 
when  the  war  broke  out  we  were  almost  as  defence- 
less   as   children-     And   even   now,  I   suppose,  that 
out  of  our  great  cities,  there  is  scarcely  a  community 
in  Massachusetts  which  could  protect  itself  from  an 
insurrection.     God  forbid  that  any  necessity  should 
make    of  us  a   military,   much    more,    a    war-loving 
nation.     But  we  nmst  have  a  different  practice  and 
a  different  teaching  on  the  questions  of  self-defence. 
Innocence  is  not  sufficient  for  protection.     Imbecility 
invites  aggression.     Christians  must  be  men,  citizens 
must  be   soldiers,  magistrates   must  bear  the  sword, 
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^nd  bear  it  not  in  vain.     Let  the  schools,  let  the 
^Tirches  teach  justice,  then,  as  well  as  benevolence, 
^-^lay,  teach  justice  as  the  highest  form  of  benevo- 
fence.    Let  the  young  men  be  taught,  let  the  govern- 
ment arm  and  train  them,  to  uphold  justice.     Law, 
order  must  be   sustained.     Rebellion,   anarchy,  vio- 
tence  put  down.     Let  the  soldier  look  upon  himself 
not    as  his   country's  mercenary ;   not  as   the   mere 
circumstance  and  ornament  of  authority ;  not,  most 
^f  all,  as  a  great  public  murderer ;  but  as  an  officer 
^  justice  called  by  God  and  his  country  to  the  high 
duty  of    sustaining    government,   and    by   his    own 
^troug  heart  and  hand,  protecting  the  welfare  of  the 
people — his  mission  that  of  a  destroying  angel,  who, 
*l^ouLgh   destroying,   is   an   angel   still. 

^Ve  must  also  gather  up  the  lessons  of  the  times, 

^"^d  forward  the  purposes  of  Providence  as  revealed 

^    them.     We  read  the  lessons  and  learn  the  pur- 

P^^ses  in  results  already  attained  or  foretokened,  and 

^    the  necessities   brought   clearly  to   view.     What 

*^^  the  war  done  for  us  ?     It  has  developed  in  all 

^^^   free   States    an    intense    and    almost  universal 

Patriotism.     It  has  set  forth  the  idea  and  stimulated 

*^^  sentiment  of  loyalty.     It  has   brought  up   the 

'^^^on     of    government     as     such,    and    begun    to 
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enthrone  it  again  on  the  hearts  of  the  peo] 
has  ])nt  appropriate  honor  upon  the  eternal  a 
of  jnstice  and  shown  the  importance  of  peuall 
hunimi  unt\  iIKumv  U  \u\^  ifiven  n  *li^nilirh 
that  mawkish  philanthropy  which  expenc 
unhealthful  sympathies,  not  in  punishing  crii 
protecting  innocence,  but  in  sheltering  cr 
from  retribution,  and  which  was  emasculati 
people  of  all  manliness  and  moral  power, 
settled  the  question,  of  the  great  strength  of 
^lican  governments.  It  has  given  the  peo 
unbounded  confidence  in  free  institutions, 
taught  self-sacrifice,  and  that  there  is  soe 
to  live  for  outside  of  self.  It  has  taught  p; 
moderation,  persistency  in  the  right  under  < 
agements,  and  self-possession  under  calum 
has  taught  self-knowledge,  and  helped  to 
something  of  an  immense  conceit  from  the  ] 
head.  It  has  taught  humility,  and  impress 
old  belief  that  God  governs  the  nations, 
taught  one  doctrine,  partially,  and  but  p; 
understood  before — the  Divine  abhorrence  of  ; 
While  it  was  practiced  as  a  necessity  ;  while 
allowed  as  an  evil  and  a  wrong,  as  soon  as  ] 
to  be  corrected, — the  Judge  of  all  men  loo 
with   forbearance,  and   seemed    to   require  us 
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^e   same.     But   when   it   came   to   be   accepted   as 

**the     fundamental     doctrine     of    civilization,"    the 

formal    basis    of    free    institutions ;    when   ministers 

^  the  gospel  had  come  to  declare  it  right,  and  good 

tod  desirable — a  God-blessed    arrangement,  revealed 

^     the    sacred   Scriptures,    and   to   bo   defended    by 

tli^m;    when    Christian   men    joined    in    the   shout, 

^l^\rery  everywhere    and   slavery   forever; — then  the 

Jie55tvens   began  to  thunder.     From  that  day  it  was 

^^^xiifest,    as    Mr.    Jefferson    said,  that  ''  there  is    no 

^ttiribute   in   the   character  of  God   which  can    take. 

^*^^8  with  it ;  "  from  that  day  it  began  to  be  apparent 

^'^^t   the    time    of    visitation    had    come.     The   war 

^^o  has  taught  respecthig  slavery,  that  never  again 

**^^st  this  great  republican  government   be    wielded 

^^^    its  extension  and  perpetuity.     Never  again  must 

*^      unchristianizing    and    uncivilizing    influences    be 

^*lowed  to  predominate  on  this  continent.     The  war 

^      terrible.     But  the  war  has  taught  us — waged  as 

^   is  on  one  part  to  crush  the  slaveholders'  conspiracy 

^■^^  to  put  down  the  slaveholders'  rebellion,  a    con- 

X^iracy  and  a  rebellion  started  and  carried  on  against 

^y  limitation  of  that  accursed  institution  which  has 

^^^n  the  cause  of  all  our  troubles  from  the  beginning 

**"txever  to  ask,  never  to  suffer  a   peace,  till  slavery 

received  a  blow  which  will  insure  its  destruction. 
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in  time.  That  dark  spirit  of  evil — it  has  breatied 
moral  pestilence  over  the  land,  and  plotted  the 
destruction  of  all  freedom  in  it.  Not  satisfied  with 
perverting  justice,  corrupting  the  people/ making 
us  ashamed  before  the  world,  it  struck  at  the  govern- 
ment,  it  rent  the  nation,  it  insulted  our  flag,  it 
slaughtered  our  sons,  and  as  God  is  true,  it  shaS 
never  be  forgiven.  Let  it  go  down,  peacefully  if 
it  may,  in  blood  and  fire  if  it  must. 

Meanwhile,  you  have  no  call  to  rashness,  I  would 
be  the  last  man  to  encourage  that  reckless  spirit 
which  overrides  compacts  and  violates  oaths  of  office. 
Though  regarding  slavery  with  abhorrence,  and 
always  praying  for  its  overthrow,  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  feel  that  its  continued  existence  was 
not  the  special  responsibility  of  the  free  States; 
that  it  could  not  be  directly  assailed  by  our  govern- 
ment without  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and 
such  rivers  of  blood  as  are  now  flowing  among  us. 
And  still  I  say,  let  the  pledges  of  the  Constitution, 
whether  expressed  or  implied,  be  maintained  till 
they  are  constitutionally  amended.  All  that  ought 
to  be  done,  can  be  done,  is  doing  by  the  civil  or  the 
military  power  which  the  Constitution  affords.  God 
is  in  the  heavens.  "  He  that  believeth  shall  not 
make    haste."     When    His    time    comes,   we    shall 


circumstances  which  no  mortal  man  can  bend,  will 

reveal    it.     Meanwhile,    events    are    disclosing    the 

Divine  intentions.     Eighteen  months  ago,  in  a  public 

discourse,  I  had  the  honor  to  say :     "  We  can  see 

the    hands  on  the  horologe  of  the  centuries  passing 

^p    to  the  hour  when  the  doom  of  slavery  is  to  be 

struck."     Since  these  words  were  uttered,  from  the 

great  clock   of  human   history   has   the    awful  peal 

'^'^ttig  out,  and  while  the  sound  echoes  and  re-echoes 

^ver  the  country  and  reverberates  among  the  nations, 

lie    angels  of  destiny  have  put  down  the  record — 

*lie  death-blow  of  slavery  and  rebellion,  in  the  year 

^f  time,  January  1st,  1863. 

X  was  intending  to  speak  also  of  a  duty  which  now 
^^»  and  soon  will  be  more  strongly  upon  us,  viz. : 
'^^^  duty  of  our  statesmen  and  citizens  to  assist  in 
*^J:imng  the  character  of  the  nation.  We  live  in 
^^  age  of  the  world  when  there  is  opportunity  for  a 
'^^'W  kind  of  national  eminence  and  power.  Which- 
^^^r  of  the  great  nations  would  distinguish  itself  before 
^*Xe  world,  for  magnanimity  and  justice  in  all  its 
^^eign  relations,  so  as  deservedly  to  secure  the 
^^^^iifidence  of  mankind,  might  not  only  obtain  the 
^^tiiJes   of   Providence,   and  become   the   noblest  of 
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nations  ill  iUelf,  but  have  a  real  thou^jh  miinjj 
supremacy  over  them  all.  If  aoy  hei^  may  twit 
been  predestined  to  h  higher  Btategmaiishi]j  tliui 
that  tn  whieh  most  of  us  have  yet  attained,  I  would 
aak  them  to  remember  this  amon|§^  the  obsenationi^ 
of  the  hour,  and  do  something  to  Hft  the  governm^t 
they  may  help  to  udminister  out  of  the  miii*enible 
duplicities  and  circumventions  of  diplomacy ;  mi 
of  that  spirit  of  quirk  resentment  and  imperious, 
not  to  say  insulting  demand,  which  provokes  and 
predisposes  to  war,  and  bring  it  to  conduct  like  m 
open,  honorable,  fair-minded  man.  Why  should  mi 
an  intelligent  republic,  conscious  of  greatness^  stand 
more  on  its  dignity  ?  Why  should  wc  be  so  esmljr 
exasperated  by  opprobrium  from  abroad?  Let 
the  jealous  or  the  ill-natured  i^ay  what  they  will 
self-possession  and  repose  become  a  people  who 
understapd  their  position.  C'all  not  these  ideas  chim- 
erical  If  virtue  and  moderation  are  elements  of 
greatness  in  individuals,  so  they  are  in  nations.  If  it 
is  difficult  to  quarrel  with  a  strong,  magnanimous, 
just  and  kindly  man,  so  it  would  be  difficult  for  any 
hostile  power  to  quarrel  or  officiously  intermeddle 
with  a  nation  of  such  characteristics.  Look  at  our 
own  condition.  There  is  a  power  in  this  land  hardly 
second  to  that  of  an  immense  army.     It  is  the  wis- 
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dom  and  honesty,  and  the  reputation  of  it  inspiring 
confidence  at  home  and  abroad,  which  belong  to 
the  character  of  Abraham  Lincxjln. 

I  hasten  to  one  remaining  topic.     It  will  be  our 
special  duty   as   republican   patriots,  to  educate  the 
people.     The  importance  of   education  is  confessed. 
But  public  sentiment,  on  this  subject,  is  still  incom- 
mensurate >vith  the  urgencies  of  the  case.     Whoever 
observes  the  ignorance,  obscenity,  profaneness  which 
the    drag-net    of    a    popular    enrolment    sometimes 
collects,  has  materials  enough  for  political  despair. 
But  still  lower  down,  if  possible,  are  those  terrible 
populations     which     in    periods    of    insurrectionary 
excitement  sometimes    rise    to    view.     The   remedy 
is  not  despotism,  but  education.     Mere  utilitarianism 
demands  it.     Education  excites  to  enterprise.     Enter- 
prise furnishes  bread,  and  bread  helps  contentment, 
•^e    boast   of  our   culture  ;    and  many  a  poor  man 
^^  ^  nobleman.     But  can  you  not  find  voters  in  almost 
every  town,  and  sometimes  by  the  hundred,  whose 
^S^orance  and  passion  fit  them  better  for  the  violences 
^*    the  mob  than  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizens  ? 
*^  ^t  natural  disposition  so  much  as  lack  of  advantages 
^^    been   their   bane.     Let   them,  at  least  let  their 
"^ilciren,  be  educated.     Compulsory  education,  where 


compulsion  is  needed,  is  alike  a  charity  and  a  law 
of  liberty.  Let  them  be  taught  the  rudimeiibs  ip 
schools,  always  remembering,  however,  that  reading 
and  writing  are  not  all.  Knowledge  is  well,  but 
wisdom  is  better.  Right  motives  must  be  inculcated, 
and  right  feelhigs  inspired.  Our  youth  must  be 
habituated  to  reflection,  self-control,  and  the  exercise 
of  judgment.  The  virtues  of  industry,  frugalit), 
public  spirit  and  justice  ;  the  sentiments  of  honor, 
self-respect  and  khidness ;  the  duties  of  loyalt)*  to 
government  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  the 
greatness  of  li\iug  and  dying  for  country j — should 
be  enforced  upon  them.  They  should  be  taught 
reverence — ^in  which  democracies  are  proverbially 
deficient — and  tliat  true  dignity  which  is  an  attribute 
of  good  character,  in  the  humblest  as  well  as  in 
the  highest.  The  moral  nature  should  be  specially 
cultivated,  conscientiousness  should  be  developed, 
and  a  regard  for  truth  and  honesty  made  laws  of 
life. 

I  am  proud  for  what  the  old  Bay  State  has  been 
doing  for  her  youth,  from  the  beginning.  I  am 
proud  of  a  Commonwealth  which  inserted  in  her 
Bill  of  Rights,  almost  a  century  ago,  such  a  sentence 
as  this :  ''A  constant  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  piety,  justice,   moderation,  temperance,   industry 
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and  frugality,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve 
the  advantages  of  liberty,  and  to  maintain  a  free 
government ; "  and  which  recognizes  all  these  virtues 
in  her  Constitution,  and  requires  the  elected  rulers 
to  bestow  them,  through  education,  upon  the  people. 
I  am  proud  to  be  the  citizen  of  a  State  which 
expends  money  so  liberally  upon  her  schools, 
ivhich  appreciates  her  imiversity  and  her  colleges  as 
fountains  of  liberty  and  fortresses  of  defence.  I 
would  gladly  speak  with  honor  of  those  truly  great 
men  among  us, — ^benefactors  of  the  race, — who, 
xmiting  high  character  with  property,  have  so  liber- 
ally cultivated  good  learning,  and  established  endow- 
xnents  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  vutue 
in  the  present  and  coming  generations.  But  we 
liave  no  time  for  commendations.  There  is  work 
to  be  done.  The  grandeur  of  Massachusetts  will 
never  rest  on  the  extent  of  her  dofliains.  If 
Imowledge  is  power,  her  influence  will  increase  in 
proportion  as  she  educates  her  people. 

Thds  education  must  be  given  to  the  country.  It 
must  be  given  not  only  in  schools  and  colleges,  but 
tihrough  every  possible  way  of  influence ;  through 
"^vise  and  liberal  legislation ;  by  sermons,  lectures, 
addresses,  speeches;  by  newspaper  articles,  reviews, 
end   the   varied    powers    of    the    press ;    by    home 
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instraction  and  by  Sabbath  schools.  Educated  men 
must  educate  others.  Those  who  are  up  must  lift 
up  those  who  are  down.  God  has  placed  some  on 
eminences,  not  to  glorify  themseb  es  on  the  height*, 
but  to  raise  others  to  their  sides.  Socrates  among 
the  ancients,  and  Dr.  Arnold  in  our  times,  are 
examples  for  ns.  There  is  but  one  brighter  than 
these  in  history,  and  that  is  the  Great  Teacher.  He 
sympathized  with  the  masses,  and  associated  with 
them  to  elevate  them*  We  must  do  the  same.  We 
are  all  of  one  family^  and  we  have  our  choice  to 
make  the  humbler  members  of  it  good  and  respect- 
able,  or  live  annoyed  by  their  ignorance,  and  xm^i- 
illed  and  perhaps  ruined  by  their  want  of  principle. 
Christ  chose  the  fonner  alternative.  He  came  down 
to  men,  that  He  might  lift  them  up  by  his  religion. 
Christianity,  while  it  saves  and  blesses  all  who 
believe,  especially  regards  and  elevates  the  masses. 
And  this  brings  me  to  say  emphatically,  and  what 
is  among  the  deepest  convictions  of  my  heart,  that 
you  cannot  educate  a  people  for  high  citizenship 
without  religion.  Look  over  the  earth ;  Christian 
nations  tower  like  mountains  above  others,  and  those 
are  highest  in  which  Christianity  has  most  power. 
But  I  will  dwell  here  only  on  one  point.  In  order 
to  a  moderate   religious  influence   in  a  commimity, 


^ere  must  be  an  immense  religious  power  in  portions 

of  it.     A   cool   inculcation   of    Christian    moralities 

Upon  the  mass,  is  not  enough ;  there  must  be  enthu- 

dasoi    somewhere.     The    rivers   will   dry   up   when 

the  rains  are  stayed,  unless  there   are  foimtains   to 

feed  them.     So  if  you  would  influence  communities 

hy    religious  motives,  you  must  be  assisted  by  those 

d^^p  experiences  in  many  persons  which  belong  to 

*^^  highest  types   of   godliness.     The   patriot  who 

**^i3iks  he  can  educate  the  people  in  schools,  without 

''^e  churches;    the   Christian   who   thinks   that  the 

^*^^arches    can    be     powerful    without    an    intense 

^l^ristian  life   among  some   of  its   members, — ^have 

^^"Ver  learned  the   laws  of  influence.     As  in  every 

"^^^man  being  there   must  be   a    strongly   pulsating 

"^^^rt  in  order  to  vigor  in  the  limbs,  so  there  must 

^^    vast    numbers   of    devoted   Christian    people — a 

^^*ong   central  religious  life — ^if  you  would  have   a 

^^neral  religious    life,   or    expect    to    restrain    and 

^Xiide  a  community  by  a  sense  of  religion. 

Not  only  as  a  Christian  minister,  but  as  a  patriot, 
A  would  urge  on  all  good  citizens  the  wisdom  of 
encouraging  an  earnest  Christianity,  in  all  the 
^ligious  denominations  of  the  State.  This  sentence 
£om  the  Farewell  Address  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country    should    never    be    forgotten:     "Whatever 


may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  relined  educa- 
tion on  minds  of  peculiar  structore,  reason  and 
experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national 
morality  may  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious 
principle." 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  I  respectfully 
turn,  with  confident  assui'ance  that  by  him,  and 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  immediately  associated 
with  him,  the  leading  sentiments  of  this  discourse 
will  not  be  disowned.  The  patriotism,  the  patronage 
of  education,  the  energy,  and  most,  of  aU  the 
humanity  which  mark  the  administration  of  ite 
preceding  year,  add  ^strength  to  our  faith  when 
we  pray,  •'  God  save  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts." 

Gentlemen,  Legislators   of   the   Commonwealth,  1 
cannot  lose  this  opportunity  of  commending  to  your 
regard  the  interests  of  our  country,  though  it  may 
be  sufficiently  dear  to  you.     Patriotism  is  a  charac- 
teristic   of  noble  minds.      The  rustic  Bard  of  Ayr 
turned   aside    his    weeding-plough    and    spared    the 
rough   burr-thistle    "  for   dear    old  Scotia's    sake  " — 
and    one    far   greater   than   bard   or  statesman  wept 
for   his    country,  when   he   foretold  the  evils  which 
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were  coming  upon  it.     And  shall  not  the  American 
citizen  love  his   native  land? 

^  Land  where  our  fathers  died. 

Land  of  the  Pilgrims'  pride. 

Sweet  land  of  Liberty." 

Some    among    us    have    thought    it    pleasant    and 

becoming  to  die  for  it;  shall  not  we   who  survive 

most  earnestly  live  for  it?     As  you  look  upon  your 

country,  "  the  strong  staves  broken  and  the  beautiful 

rods,"   let  me   say   to   each   of   you,   gentlemen,  in 

higher  words  than  human,   "  Behold   thy  mother." 

She  asks   the  help   of   her  sons.     Of   you,   among 

the  chosen  rulers,  she   asks   wisdom  in  legislation, 

integrity   of   intention,    patriotism,    devotiion.     "Be 

of  good   courage,  and  let  us  play  the  men  for  our 

people   and  for  the   cities   of   our   God,"   and  His 

providence   will  smile   upon   us.     The   war  will  be 

*^^ught  to  a  righteous  close.     Liberty  and  law  will 

^^   established,  and  we  may  hope  for  the  time  when 

tiae    whole   nation  vnll  become   what  Milton  said  a 

^^^^^immonwealth  ought  to  be — "  One  huge  Christian 

"^*^SONAGE,   ONE   MIGHTY    GROWTH    AND    STATURE    OF    AN 
*^^>IX8T    MAN," 
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^nvMt  anb  f  egislati&e  Sprhiunts 


GOVERNMENT    OF    MASSACHUSETTS, 


▲T  THB 

ANNUAL     ELECTION. 


WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  4,  1865. 


By   a.    L.    stone,    D.    D 


BOSTON: 

WRIGHT   &  POTTER,   STATE  PRINTERS, 
No.  i  Spring  Lanb. 
1865. 


Commoniotiltt  of  Ipissstlivsttts* 


Sbhatb  Chjlmbbb,  Boston,  Jannarj  9,  1865. 
Ber.  A.  L.  Stomb: 

Dkax  Sis,— Funiuuit  to  an  Order,  unanimously  adopted,  the  under- 
signed were  appointed  a  Committee  to  present  to  you  the  thanks  of  the 
Senate  for  your  able  and  instructiTe  Discourse,  deliyered  before  the 
GoTemment  of  the  Commonwealih  on  the  4th  inst.,  and  to  request  a  copy 
of  the  same  for  the  press. 

Trusting  that  it  will  be  both  agreeable  and  conyenient  for  you  to  comply 
with  the  request  at  an  early  day, 

We  remain. 

Very  truly  yours,  . 

HENBY  BAKSTOW, 
-  A.  M.  IDE, 

JOSEPH  A.  POND, 

Committee. 


Boston,  January  16,  1865. 

Gkhtlbmxn, — I  herewith  submit  to  your  disposal  the  Discourse  for 
which  you  ask  in  the  name  of  the  Senate,  with  my  gratefUl  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  courtesy  of  that  body,  and  for  your  own  in  communicating 
their  wishes. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

A.  L.  STONE. 

Hon.  Messrs.  Hskbt  Ba.bstow,  A.  M.  Idb,  Josbph  A.  Pokd, 

CommUtee  of  Senate  of  Massachusetts. 


tfoiMffltowltft  if  3^BSS8c(ns(tts* 


In  BmxATEf  Januaiy  16, 1865. 

The  Committee,  to  whom  wai  committed  the  Order  in  relation  to  the 
Election  Sermon,  preached  before  the  State  Gk)Temment  on  the  4th  Inst, 
bare  attended  to  that  duty,  and  have  receiyed  a  communication  from  Bey. 
A.  L.  Stori,  D.  D.,  expressing  his  acknowledgments  for  the  courtesy  of 
the  Senate,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  Sermon,  and  report  the  accom- 
panying Order. 

Per  order, 

HENRY  BARSTOW, 


Sbvatb,  January  17,  1865. 
Concurred. 

S.  N.  GIFFORD,  Clerk. 


Iff  SsiTATB,  January  16,  1865. 

Ordbbbd,  That  eight  thousand  copies  of  the  Election  Sermon  preached 
before  the  Goyemment  of  the  Commonwealth,  on  the  4th  inst.,  be  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  Legislature. 


U      111 


Mr 


SERMON. 


Isaiah,  lyiiL  12. 

AVD  THST  /THAT  SHALL  BB  OV  THSB  SBAIJL  BUILD  TRB  OLD  WA8TS  PLACU.* 
THOU  SHALT  BAI8B  UP  THB  FOUHDATIONS  OF  MANY  GKirXBATIOXS ;  AHD  THOU 
SHALT  BB  GALLED  THB  BXPAIBBB  OF  THB  BBBACH,  THB  BB8T0BBB  OF  PATHS 
TO  DWXLL  Df« 

We  cannot  to-day,  be  narrow,  and  shut  our 
thoughts  withm  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  times  are  educating  us  all  into  views  and 
sympathies  broad  as  the  land.  We  stand  m  these 
hours  on  an  eminence,  and  our  horizon  is  the 
borders  of  the  Republic.  We  are  lifted  to  the 
dome  of  our  nationality,  and  our  field  of  vision 
stretches  to  the  water-line  that  marks  either  ocean 
shore — ^the  blue  of  the  lakes  and  the  blue  of  the 
gulf. 

We  cannot  name  our  State,  or  any  State,  without 
thinking  at  once .  of  our  whole  country.  We  are 
weaned  from  the  idea  that  a  State  is  complete  by 
itself.  It  is  one  component  part  of  a  Federal 
Grovemment,  held  to  its  sisters  by  a  deathless  bond. 
It  is  a  branch  of  a  living  and  fruitful  vine,  in  which 
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alone  it  has  life  and  fioiitfiilness.  Except  it  abide 
in  the  vine,  we  may  reverently  apply  the  scripture, 
it  ^  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and  is  withered;  and 
men  gather  them  and  cast  them  into  the  fire,  and 
they  are  burned.'' 

Let  the  stars  in  the  heavens  break  Srom  their 
constellations,  but  let  not  one  on  our  field  of  blue, 
'  part  the  chain  of  celestial  gravitation  and  attempt 
to  shine  alone.  It  shall  soon  become  a  ^  wander- 
ing star,''  ^^  going  out  in  the  blacknesa  of  darkness 
forever." 

We  belong  to  a  nation — ^a  nation  living  still- 
fair,  and  strong,  and  whole — ^undivided  and  indivis- 
ible— wearing  still  on  its  brow,  for  all  the  jealous 
kingdoms  to  read,  the  old  familiar  inscription, 
^^£!  pluribus  unum^^ — and  girding  itself  anew  for 
the  race  of  the  future. 

And  the  question  which  I  desii'e  briefly  to  discuss 
to-day,  is  this :  WTiat  is  the  work  of  Massachtisetts 
and  of  N'ew  England  in  this  near  future  of  the 
whole  country? 

We  may  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  life  of 
New  England  cannot  be  dissevered  from  the 
national  life.  There  has  been  in  some  quarters 
certain  idle  and  flippant  talk  in  reference  to  such 
a  readjustment  of  the  national  boundaries  as  should 
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leave  this  old  Puritan  Commonwealth  and  her  five 
sisters  outside  the  walls  of  the  new  confederation. 
But  our  connection  with  thQ  Bepublic  is  not  a 
matter  of  territorial  contiguity  and  geographical 
lines.  Let  men  run  bordef  lines  as  they  please; 
let  them  frame  ordinances  of  separation;  let  them 
build  a  Tartar  wall  between  us  and  the  great 
homestead;  neither  civil  nor  material  barriers  can 
exile  us  from  the  family  circle.  It  were  just  as 
possible  to  separate  from  the  loaf  the  leaven  that 
made  it  light  and  sweet,  or  from  a  human  life  the 
prmciples  and  influences  of  its  early  nurture. 

New  England  is  not  a  certain  limited  portion  of 
the  national  domain — a  sharp  eastern  angle  that 
can  be  clipt  off.  No  map  of  the  Union  gives  to  the 
eye  her  full  and  proper  extent.  No  engineering 
art  can  explore  and  project  her  share  of  our 
continental  heritage. 

Her  life  is  ubiquitous  in  the  nation.  From  her 
fountain  heart  the  warm  arterial  currents  have 
circulated  through  the  whole  body  and  flowed  out 
to  the  remotest  extremities.  Her  sons  have  gone 
forth  into  every  habitable  place  -of  the  broad  land. 
They  have  carried  with  them  her  enterprise,  her 
intelligence,  her  art,  her  ingenuity,  the  pure  and 
ordered  life  of  her  hoities,  the  tranquil  securities 
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of  her  law-abiding  commmiities^  her  system  of  com- 
mon schools,  academies  and  colleges,  her  reverence 
for  the  Sabbath,  the.  memory  and  the  lore  of  her 
household  altars  and  public   sanctuaries.     Their 
first  harvests  as  they  have  occupied  and  opened 
up  virgin  soil  have  been  not  what  the  earth  yielded 
to  the  hand  of  tillage;  they  sowed  first  of  aQ, 
Puritan  ideas — ^the  ijeeds  of  New  England  institu- 
tions; and  that  which  grew  earliest  beneath  their 
,    husbandry  has  been  the  transplanted  life  of  their 
own  native  hills  and  valleys.    Here  are  indestruo- 
tible  channels  which  cannot  be  closed,  and  through 
which  the  fountained  abundance  of  New  England's 
fulness  has  flowed  out  and  is  flowing  still  across 
the  prairies,   and    along    the  central    vaUey  and 
through  the  wilderness  and  unto  the  far  Pacific 
coast.     New  England  can  no  more  be  divorced 
from  the  Union  than  the  maternity  of  a  mother 
from    her    children.     That  maternity  is  in   their 
form  and  features;  it  gives  the  coloring  to  cheek 
and  hair;  it  looks  from  their  eyes,  it  speaks  from 
their  tongues,  it  runs  in  their  veins,  it  beats  in  their 
hearts.     Not  even  by  miracle  could  it  be  separated 
from  them. 

Separate  New  England  from  the  Union?    Give 
us  back  our  sons  and  daughters,  more  than  half  a 
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million  of  them,  from  all  the  homes  of  the  land 
outside  our  borders  t  Give  us  back  our  millions  of 
capital  that  have  already  changed  so  much  of  the 
western  wilderness  to  a  smiling  garden;  whitened 
the  length  of  its  rivers  with  the  foam  of  swift 
steamers,  and  braided  over  the  land  the  iron  strands 
of  trade  imd  travel;  turn  back  upon  us  the  deep 
streams  of  wealth  that  flow  oujt  annually  to  those 
granaries  of  the  West  for  their  cereal  stores  1 
Give  us  back  the  forceful  and  fruitfiil  words  that 
have  gone  forth  from  her  press,  her  pulpit,  her 
rostmin  of  public  oratory,  from  every  platform  and 
every  page  on  which  the  eloquent  lips  of  her  sons 
have  spoken;  words  that  have  quickened  and 
controlled  the  intellectual  life  of  generations,  and 
guided  popular  movements  in  every  part  of  the 
country;  this  public  speech  of  "New  England  that 
has  gone  forth  free,  and  fresh,  and  vital,  as  the  air 
of  heaven,  gather  it  up  and  restore  it  to  its  authors; 
separate  it  from  the  popular  mind  and  heart,  from 
the  principles  and  the  practice  of  our  homebred 
millions!  Give  us  back  the  messengers  of  a  pure 
Gospel  that  have  gone  forth  at  our  sending  with 
large  self-sacrifice,  to  plant  the  banner  of  the  cross 
in  ^^westfem  wilds,''  and  bear  it  on  in  the  very  van 
of  our  spreading  civilization,  and  with  them  the 
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churches  they  have  built,  and  the  fair  Chriiitiaii  order 
they  have  reared  amid  the  outlawry  of  fix)ntier 
BettlementsI  Give  us  back  the  broad  bright  river 
of  our  charities,  that  has  branched  to  so  maoj 
thresholds  of  suffering  through  these  four  tragic 
years!  Give  us  back  the  brave  blood  that  has 
drenched  a  hundred  battle-fields,  and  reddened  the 
trail  of  "New  Englopd  feet  wherever  the  armies  of 
the  Union  have  marched! 

"When  all  this  can  be  done-^when  the  nation  will 
consent  to  this — ^then  may  men  talk  about  ^^  leaving 
New  England  out  m  the  cold.''     TiU  theft,  her" 
place  is  in  the  warm  hearts  of  the  people — ^her  life 
mingled  with  the  life  of  the  nation — ^^one  and 
inseparable.'' 

We  have,  we  may  say,  in  the  second  place,  to 
keep  New  JEngland  undegenerate. 

The  greatness  of  If  ew  England's  influence  is  not 
so  much  in  what  she  does,  as  in  what  she  is.  The 
two  go  together.  "When  she  works,  when  she 
speaks,  it  is  the  back-ground  of  character  that 
lends  to  both  their  weight.  Just  as  when  an  indi- 
vidual utters  his  thoughts — it  is  not  so  much  what 
he  says  as  who  says  it.  The  chief  emphasis  of 
words  and  of  deeds  comes  from  the  heaft  of  the 
doer  and  the  speaker.     There  is  no  premium  in  the 
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sphere  of  moral  power,  upon  idleness,  frivolity,  and 
cormption*  Both  for  men  and  for  communities,  if 
we  would  have  the  influence  pure  and  strong, 
these  attributes  must  first  be  demonstrated  in  the 
character.  It  is  when  those  who  speak  in  the 
name  of  New  England  can  say — '^  Look  at  her,'' 
that  their  oratory  is  beyond  tongues  of  flame  iemd 
words  of  fire.  We  have  it  in  cBarge  then  to  guard 
the  purity  and  nourish  the  strength  of  this  home- 
life.  The  fountain  must  be  frill  and  clear  if  the  ' 
streams  are  to  be  pure  and  copious.  We  must 
keep  the  "N.ew  England  ideal  rounded  and  perfect 
m  her  actual. 

There  are  some  things  New  England  cannot  be. 
She  cannot  be  the  granary  of  the  nation — a  great 
agricultural  producer.  A  single  prairie  lot  where 
the  horses  trot  at  the  plough  in  one  straight  frurow 
of  miles  before  they  turn,  and  where,  later,  the 
reapers  seem  struggling  like  wrecked  mariners  in 
the  wide,  tawny  harvest  s^a, 

•  ^Bari  niantes  in  goi^gite  vasto,'' 

would  swallow  as  a  little  morsel  all  the  farming 
life  within  our  borders.  She  cannot  be  a  grower 
of  tropical  frriits  and  flowers — ^breathing  from  re^, 
ripe  lips  the  fragrance  of  tropical  airs,  a  tiller  of 
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the  vine,  the  orange,  and  the  olive, — a  nurse  of 
pale  invalids  hurrying  from  cold  coast  winds  to 
seek  soft  bowers  and  smmy  vales.  She  cannot 
show  in  her  granite  clifGs  and  mde  ravines  Hie 
yellow,  glittering  scales  to  which  the  greed  of  all 
nations  should  come  rushing  and  trampling— 
hewing  down  her  hills  and  turning  her  peaceftl 
wilds  back  into  the  bald  desolations  of  old  chaos. 
But  she  can  be  the  fountain-head  of  intelligence 
for  the  people,  kindling  in  every  little  vale  and 
hamlet,  for  the  poorest  and  humblest,  the  lights  of 
letters  and  learning — ^building  on  favored  heights 
her  tall  towers  of  Science,  to  scatter  their  rays  a&r, 
—calling  to  her  classic  halls  the  wisest  teachers  of 
the  day — shedding  upon  all  the  paths  of  her  chil- 
dren, from  the  untiring  enginery  of  her  press,  the 
white  leaves  of  daily  knowledge  and  high  research, 
as  orchard  trees  shed  the  blossoms  of  spring— as 
this  January  sky  sheds  its  snowflakes  to-day.  She 
can  be  the  schoolmistress  of  the  land,  teaching  the 
alphabet  of  all  good  nurture, — leading  her  pupils 
up  through  the  great  volumes  of  wisdom,  and 
quarrying  out  the  massive  granite  of  her  thoughts 
for  all  intellectual  builders. 

•  She  can  be  the  mother  of  art  and  of  invention,  so 
that  the  right  hand  of  all  labor,  whether  of  the 
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mind,  the  shop,  or  the  field,  shall  stretch  itself  out 
to  her  for  the  most  facile  implements  of  its  craft. 

She  can  be  the  asserter  and  defender  of  all 
humane  and  noble  principles,  so  that  every  cham- 
pion of  truth  and  freedom,  every  lover  of  the  right 
and  of  his  fellow-man,  shall  draw  inspiration  from 
her  words  and  strength  from  her  steadfastness. 

She  can  especially  be  the  mother  and  nm'se  of 

men.     This  is  her  royal  staple.    The  sands  of  the 

Cape   are  barren  and  rough,  and  bleak  are  the 

Berkshire  hills;  but  the  barren  sands  and  the  bleak 

hills  grow  men.    To  train  the  generations  of  her 

sons  and  daughters  is  the  most  peculiar  work  of 

N'ew  England  withm  her  borders.    She  does  not 

put  her  infants  out  to  nurse.    Her  generous  breasts 

BucMe  all  her  babes.    She  is  to  take  each  new-bom 

child   of  every  home,  and  to   solve  over  it  this 

problem:  Given  a  fresh  young  life,  how  to  conduct 

it  to  the  noblest  manhood,  the  purest  womanhood! 

From  the  cradle  to  the  fullest  prime — and  onward 

to  the  chamber  of  rest — she  is  to  be  to  this  life 

in  all  its  physical,  mental,  and  moral  cultm-e,  the 

mstitutions  that,  from  first  to  last,  shall  develop, 

moidd,  and  guard  it — ^the  atmosphere  that  shall  fill 

its  lungs,  and  drape  it  round  about,  a  wise  and 

faithful  foster-parent.    Beyond  all  the  newer  and 
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more  unfiirmshed  portions  of  our  country,  she  is  to 
provide  within  her  rocky  portals  a  nursery  for  the 
children  of  the  Republic. 

There  is  one  word  which,  more  than  any  other, 
holds  before  our  thought  the  whole  !New  England 
ideal.  It  is  not  only  a  descriptiye,  but  an  inspiring 
word.  It  leads  us  back  to  the  presence  and  the 
heroisms  of  our  dead  fathers.  There  throb  in  it 
the  stem,  strong  pulses  of  martyr  life.  It  is  keyed 
to  the  music  of  our  early  forest  temples,  in  which 
the  Pilgrims  worshipped  God, 

''And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang    . 
To  the  anthems  of  the  free."   ^ 

Oh!  that  our  !Ifew  England  might  be,*  late  and 
forever,  what  she  was  at  first  —  Puritajs^I  Once 
a  word  of  reproach,  veined  with  sneering  irony, 
History  has  written  it  as  our  proudest  eulogy. 
To  keep  it  unblotted  down  the  ages  is  our  most 
sacred  trust. 

For  this  there  must  be  a  real,  practical,  public 
fiiith  in  God.  We  must  believe  that  he  is  a  God 
nigh  at  hand,  and  not  afar  oflP.  We  must  not  exile 
him  to  the  seventh  heavens — a  cold,  remote,  hazy 
spectre.  There  must  be  with  us  a  reverent  sense 
of  his  constant  presence,  and  a  devout  recognition 
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of  the  mingling  of  his  counsel  and  his  hand  in  all 
our  private  and  public  affairs.  How  near  he  was 
to  our  fathers;  they  walked  with  him,  and  talked 
with  him,  and  questioned  his  will  at  every  step  of 
life  I  Their  eye  sought  his,  their  hand  touched  his 
in  every  strait.  We  must  not  be  afraid  to  name 
him,  and  avouch  him,  and  appeal  to  him,  in  our 
proclamations,  and  State  papers,  and  legislative 
acts,  and  judicial  decisions.  We  ought  to  be  afraid 
to  leave  him  out,  and  to  withdraw  our  public  life 
from  the  shadow  of  those  tutelar  sanctities.  K  ever 
we  cease  to  be  here  a  God-fearing  people;  if  we 
drift  away  from  the  faith  of  a  divine,  revealed 
religion,  and  its  rightful  control  of  human  affairs; 
if  we  give  up  the  Christian  Sabbath  as  an  effete 
institution;  if  we  discard  the  Bible  as  God's  code 
of  laws  for  individuals  and  for  States;  if  we  disso- 
ciate politics  and  religion,  breaking  up  the  old 
Puritan  bridal,  which  wedded  them,  and  pronounced 
over  them  this  nuptial  benediction,  ^^What  God 
hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder;" 
if  we  make  .our  public  days  of  thanksgiving  and  of 
humiliation,  mere  festive  holidays,  in  which  we 
seek  our  own  pleasure  rather  than  to  please  and 
propitiate  God;  if  we  divorce  thus  the  voice  of  the 
State,  the  course  of  law,  the  decrees  of  justice,  and 
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the  popular  life,  from  the  word  and  authority  of 
God,  we  shall  have  emptied  our  old  baptismal  name 
of  all  its  significance, — ^keeiwg  the  form  but  not 
the  life,  the  shadow  not  the  substance^— -and  in  tiiat 
hour  and  in  that  act  the  sceptre  of  if  ew  England's 
power  will  be  broken,  her  crown  lost,  and  her 
banner  that  she  planted  in  the  wilderness,  with 
its  ancient  heraldry,  ^^  Christo  et  ecdesicBy^  trafl 
dishonored  in  the  dust. 

Let  all  of  us  rather  conspire  to  lift  up  again  the 
old  Puritanic  ideal.  ^  It  is  certain,"  declares  one 
of  the  early  New  England  voices,  "that  civil 
dominion  was  but  the  second  motive,  religion  the 
piimary  one,  with  our  ancestors  in  coming  hither. 
•  •  •  It  was  not  so  much  their  design  to  establish 
religion  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  as  civil  govera- 
nient  for  the  benefit  of  religion."  Another  voice, 
a  century  earlier,  testified  that  the  fathers  ^'  came 
not  hither  for  the  world,  or  for  land,  or  for  traffic; 
but  for  religion,  and  for  Hberty  of  conscience  in  the 
worship  of  God,  which  was  their  only  design." 

This  sacred  interest  was  fii'st  everywhere.  ^'  As 
near  the  law  of  God  as  they  can  be,"  was  the 
instruction  of  the  General  Court  of  Miassachusetts, 
in  old  time,  to  its  committee  appointed  to  frame 
laws  for  the  Connnouwealth. 
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Only  in  the  reproduction  and  general  diffusion 
of  this  spirit  can  we  hope  to  make  the  'Ne'W 
England  of  the  past,  the  "Sew  England  of  the 
future,  a  power  and  a  glory  in  the  land. 

Looking  forward  now  and  beyond  our  own 
confines,  we  may  say,  in  the  third  place,  that  it 
belongs  to  us  to  live  in  and  for  the  future  of  the 
whole  country. 

This,  too,  is  one  part  of  our  inheritance  from  a 

Puritan  ancestry.    Our  fathers  were  builders  for 

the  fittore.    They  lived  for  all  the  coming  ages. 

They  laid  deep  foundations  whereon  they  hoped 

there  might  rise,  after  their  day,  the  walls  of  a 

ChrLstiau    empire,  to  stand    imtil  earth's   ^  cloud 

capt  towers ''  should  fall.    We  are  fond  of  saying, 

^*they  builded   more  grandly    than  they    knew.'' 

i^erhaps  that  is  true  in  respect  to  the  political 

fabric  of  which  they  laid  the   comer-stone,  and 

the  material  residts  that  have  followed  their  work. 

But  they  had  a  vision  of  a  spiritual  temple  that 

should  rise  from  their  humble  beginnings,  imtil 

its  dome  should  span  the  continent  and  its  arches 

echo  the  psalms  of  meeting  and  mingling  nations. 

Foundation-work  is  congenial  to  the  sons  of  'New 

England.    It  runs  in  our  blood  to  be  pioneers  of 

a  spreading  Christian  civilization. 
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We  must  look  forward,  for  our  past  is  brief. 
It  is  kindling  and  inspiring,  but  it  is  yet  fi^h 
and  new.  We  have  no  calendar  of  hoary  cen- 
turies, stocked  with  events  and  revolutions  that 
have  marked  off  the  eras  of  history,  and  rich  with 
the  spoils  of  time.  Compared  mth  the  life  of  nations 
and  the  courses  of  history,  we  began  but  yester- 
day.  Looking  back  a  glance  reaches  the  start- 
ing point.  More  naturally  we  turn  our  gaze 
forward.  Not  records,  but  prophecies,  hold  our 
eyes.  Untempted  to  live  on  the  glories  of  a  dead 
ancestry,  we  are  inspired  to  do  something  for 
our  posterity  to  commemorate. 

We  must  look  forward,  for  our  ideal  is  higher 
than  we  have  reached.  We  may  have  been  vam 
and  boastful,  but  none  of  us  can  believe  that  the 
summit  of  American  greatness  has  been  reached. 
The  magnificent  capabilities  of  the  continent  and 
the  adaptation  of  our  forms  of  life  to  all  possible 
progress  on  such  a  theatre,  rebuke  our  com- 
placency in  the  past  and  hold  in  prospect  a 
sublime  goal  for  which  we  have  yet  to  gird  up 
our  loins  and  run. 

We  must  look  forward,  because  revolution 
leaves  us  not  a  finished  task,  but  only  a  clear 
track.     Give    us    peace    and    victory    to-morrow, 
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and  it  brings  us  only  a  vacation  from  i^ghting, 
none  from  work.  Revolution  does  not  create  a 
civilization.  It  opens  the  door  and  ushers  it  in,  if 
it  be  prepared.  If  this  revolution  of  ours  succeed 
fully,  it  will  have  helped  to  rid  us  of  some  malign 
forces  in  the  development  of  American  life — at 
least,  of  some  incarnations  of  those  forces — ^it  will 
deliver  into  our  hands  a  nation  saved  from  crum- 
bling apart;  but  what  this  nation  shall  be  and  do, 
what  it  shall  live  for  and  realize,  is  a  problem 
that  would  yet  remain. 

Nations  must  work  as  God  works  on  the  earth, 
for  something  yet  beyond  and  immatured.  When 
they  pause  and  say,  this  is-  the  limit  and  con- 
summation of  our  doing,  he  will  say  of  each  of 
them,  ^^Cut  it  down,  why  cumbereth  it  the 
ground?''  At  every  stage  of  progress  they  must 
i^new  their  devotion  to  what  is  incomplete  in  the 
divine  scheme  for  man.  Casting  off  all  dead  and 
useless  appendages,  burning  their  ships  behind 
them  as  they  touch  new  shores  of  discovery  and 
conquest,  they  must  follow  hard  after  the  guiding 
steps  that  are  tracking  man's  way  to  the  calm 
heights  of  a  perfect  social  state. 

"We  may  ask,  then,  in  the  fourth  place,  what 
^re  the  specific  tasks  to  which  we  are  to  address 
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ourselves  in  working  for  the  future  of  the  whole 
country? 

The  nearest  duty  of  all  is  fo  posh  this  war 
triumphantly  through.  Persistent  rebellion  is 
alone  responsible  for  all  the  blood  and  treasure 
it  shall  yet  cost  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of 
the  government.  That  efupremacy  can  only  be 
maintained  by  showing  its  power  to  be,  as  well 
as  its  right  to  be,  when  both  are  called  in  ques- 
tion. Let  no  sign  of  weariness  or  impatience 
in  the  protracted  struggle  come  from  us,  while  a 
rebel  banner  taints  the  air.  The  length  of  the 
war  has  been  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  fiill 
sense  of  nationality — the  unity  and  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government,  to  enter  and  possess  the 
hearts  of  the  people — for  the  radical  revolutioniz- 
ing of  the  old  social  system  of  the  South — for 
the  education  of  the  masses  up  to  the  political 
and  moral  issues  of  the  present  hour.  Let  no 
voice  among  us  call  for  peace  while  treason  stands 
erect  and  defiant.  Let  no  sigh  of  complaint 
freight  any  -wind  that  blows  from  the  Nortli 
toward  the  Capitol.  To  every  fresh  taW  for  men 
let  us  give  quick,  consenting  response.  The 
armies  that  have  been  marchmg  through  the 
smnmer    and    autumn    from    victory    to    \'ictory, 
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must  needs    find  their  ranks    thinner;     and    the 
final  strokes  are*  yet  to  be  delivered.    We  have 
to  fill  the  ranks,  to  stimulate  enlisting,  to  sound 
the  call  for  volunteers  at  all  the  gateways  of  oiir 
hills  and  in  the  streets  of  our  towns,  to  compen- 
sate the  forsaken  tasks  of  labor's  thrifty  hands,  to 
keep  a  light  on  the  hearth  of  the  absent  soldier's 
home  for  his  wife  and  babes,  and  bread  on  the 
boards  and  ^  the  wolf  from  the  door/'    ^^  Fight  it 
through!"     Let  the  press  emblazon  it,  morning 
and    evening.     Let    the    ministry    of  Him    who 
eame    to    send    the    sword   on   earth  before    his 
irei^n  of  peace,  give  it  voice.    Let  legislation  in 
1x>vvn    and    State    give    it    all    helpful,    practical 
endorsement.    Let  the  whole  heart  of  JSTew  Eng- 
land give  it  clear  and  ringing  echo.    And  here, 
especially,  where  the  word  was  first  spoken  that 
broke  the  silent  terror  of  the  beginning,  let  that 
sound  have  once  more  full  volume  and  cheerful 
tone :    ^'  The  sons  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  rescue  1 " 
We  have,  of  course,  a  duty  of  ceaseless  vigi- 
lance.    The  transition  periods  of   a    nation's  life 
are  perilous  crises.    They  inaugurate  the  dynasties 
of  moral  forces  that  are  to  sway  the   sceptre  for 
a  cycle  whose  diameter  no  man  can  calculate    The 
fortunes  of  this  nation    are    in    transition    now. 
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We  have  reached  the  line,  Bailmg^  on  in  the  Ship 
of  State,  and  are  crossing  it  into*  seas  nnploughed 
before.  In  respect  to  opinions,  morals,  public 
leaders,  society  and  institutions,  ite  are  leaving 
the  old  and  entering  upon  the  new.  On  tiie 
other  side  of  this  great  chasm  that  separates  oor 
past  from  our  fiiture,  our  national  story  is  tx) 
begin  afresh — our  annals  to  open  a  new  volume. 
Public  sentiment  is  to  be  reformed.  New  banners 
are  to  float  in  the  van  of  national  progress.  We 
are  to  take  down  and  rebuild  many  a  shattered 
line  of  our  walls  of  empire.  We  are  to  legislate 
and  to  act  upon  novel  questions,  without  precedents. 
What  shall  we  carry  on  with  us?  What  shall 
we  leave  behind?  What  new  elements  shall  come 
in  to  leaven  the  whole  lump — what  old  elements 
shall  be  extirpated  or  neutralized?  What  things 
vital  and  precious,  the  legacy  of  the  past,  shall  be 
studiously  garnered  up?  What  dead  weights  shall 
be  thrown  off?  Who  will  watch  to  see  that  no 
divine  gift  of  the  old  civilization  is  dropped  out- 
no  seed  principle  of  oinr  earlier  liberties  and 
evangclisms  blo^vn  away  or  smothered — no  ancient 
guaranties  of  public  faith  and  honor  and  popu- 
lar privilege  weakened  or  forgotten?  Who  will 
scrutinize    as   carefully    the    forces,  that    harness 
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themselves  to  the  onward  movement,  and  make 
sure  that  no  wanton,  profane  hand  lay  hold  of  the 
sacred  ark  of  our  hopes — ^that  no  seed  principle 
of  mischief  be  sown  where  many  hands  are 
scattering  grain  broadcast— that  no  insidious 
attempt  to  twine  aroimd  our  swelling  limbs  fetters 
that  shall  one  day  cripple  our  growth  and  our  free 
motion,  shall  prosper? 

This  is  precisely  the  demand  that  invokes  New 
England  intervention.  Her  weight  in  the  waver- 
ing scales  of  our  public  destinies  is  not  the  weight 
^f  numbers,  nor  of  territorial  greatness  and 
promise  —  nor  of  political  predominance.  The 
centre  of  political  power  has  forever  receded  from 
the  East.  It  will  visit  no  more  the  Atlantic  slope 
of  the  Alleghanies.  It  is  crossing  meridian  after 
meridian,  westward  still.  Let  it  pass.  Our  moral 
sceptre  remains.  It  is  open  to  us  still  to  sway  the 
nation  by  the  force  of  ideas — ^to  rule  through  the 
royalty  of  principles  that  can  never  be  discrowned. 
Let  the  questions  which  we  have  just  asked  get 
their  clear  and  authoritative  answers  in  the  voice 
and  the  attitude  of  this  little  sisterhood  of  com- 
monwealths, and  we  rule  the  confederacy  still. 
But  we  mxist  look  well  at  the  foundation  of  the 
principles  which  we  attempt  to  assert  and  main- 
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tain.  They  must  have  an  unqaestionable  right  of 
supremacy.  They  must  be  royal  ^Jure.  divinoP 
They  must  be  no  temporary  polieleB  and  expedi- 
encies, but  everlasting  facte  and  lawi^.  They 
must  take  hold  of  what  is  imperishable— have 
their  roots  in  the  very  nature  of  God,  and  be 
linked  to  the  car  of  His  omnipotent  providence. 
The  divineness  of  government,  the  supremacy  of 
law,  order  imperial,  human  equality,  the  inalienable 
rights  of  man,  intelligence,  freedom,  law  and 
religion,  the  four  immovable  pillars  of  communal 
peace  and  perpetuity;  standing  by  these,  holding, 
and  teaching  this  faith,  iNTew  England  will  be  a 
power  in  the  Union  forever. 

For  these  principles,  then,  she  must  be  jealous 
with  an  infinite  jealousy  in  watching  the  country 
through  this  present  crisis.  This  is  the  turn  of 
the  fever.  There  must  be  no  negligence  nor 
slumbering  now.  •  Every  change  must  be  noted. 
Every  pulse  must  be  felt.  The  slightest  aberration 
is  of  moment.  We  must  be  Argus-eyed,  so  that 
no  future  disaster  shall  impeach  our  vigilance  in 
this  critical  hour. 

Another  duty  of  ours  concerns  the  deliverance 
of  this  land  from  the  bondage  of  the  770^^.  That 
deliverance  is  not  yet  complete.     For  one,  I  am 
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restless    and    anxious    until    that    consummation 
come. 

We  have  been  in  covenant  with  a  great  wrong. 
"We  admitted  it  into  partnership  with  our  national 
life.  We  awarded  it  rights  and  iinmimities.  It 
proved  itself  a  fraudulent  partner  from  the  begin- 
ning, but  we  were  held  by  the  bond*:  We  kept  it. 
There  was  an  inherent  incompatibility,  but  the 
covenant  remained.  Through  all  this  time  our 
proper  national  civilization  was  not  bom,  but  only 
conceived.     Jacob    and  Esau  struggled  together 

in  this    pregenital    strife — ^never    dissociated — ^the 

•       * 

one  claspmg  the  other's  heel. 

It  was  meant  that  this  land  should  be  a  home 
of  liberty  and  justice,  for  all  God's  creatures  to 
the  end  of  tune;  that  the  rights  of  man  should 
stand  and  grow  here  as  the  old  forests  of 
the  wilderness  had  stood  and  grown,  their  ,roots 
istriMng  deep  downward,  their  -tops  branching 
xipward  to  the  open,  free  heaven,  their  arms 
intertwining,  and  the  streams  of  a  contraent 
"watering  their  lusty  life.  There  was  to  be  one 
land  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  which  political 
s,nd  religious  freedom  should  walk  over  its  length 
and  breadth  without  let  or  threat;  one  where 
there  should  be  on  the  body  and  on  the  soul  no 


> 
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chain.  So  our  founders  buildecL  So  our  fathers 
and  mothers  suflTered,  and  wrought,  and  prayed. 
And  the  new  temple  of  promise  rose  fair  and 
stately,  and  its  light  streamed  afar,  and  many 
feet,  weary  and  wounded,  hastened  thither  to  rest 
within  this  secure  asylum.  But  alas,  what  shrines 
were  built  within  I  "Was  there  one  to  a- pure  faith? 
Was  there  another  to  equal  law?  Was  there  a 
third  to  maiden  Liberty?  But  what  other  fourth 
shrine  is  that,  grim  and  dark,  crowding  these 
three;  what  grisly  demon  sat  within,  usurping 
place  in  that  fair  fellowship? 

Alas,  for  the  new  hope,  and  the  new  nation, 
and  the  new  world!  Alas,  for  our  bright  western 
star,  so  soon  turning  wan  and  diml 

But  God  had  not  joined  this  compact  with  evil. 
His  hands  were  not  tied,  if  ours  were.  He  has  a 
way  of  annulling  covenants  with  crime.  He  found 
the  means  to  shatter  our  inviolable  bond.  He 
sent  the  earthquake  of  revolution  to  shake  down 
the  demon  shrined  m  our  sacred  temple.  It  stood 
strong.  It  had  its  foundation  deep,  and  had  been 
buttressed  with  massive  mason^y^  It  was  clamped 
and  riveted  to  the  temple  walls  with  many  a  bolt 
of  iron.  But  the  earthquake  was  stronger  yet. 
It  shook  and  heaved   and  wrenched   apart  till  it 
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seemed  as  though  the  temple  itself  would  fall. 
Many  said,  it  will  fall.  It  did,  indeed,  tremble 
and  rock,  and  its  lights  were  shivered.  But  it 
stands  yet^  with  tower  and  dome  catching  the 
light  of  earliest  and  latest  day;  and  the  dark 
shrine  is  overturned.  It  lies  prostrate  and  in' 
ruins.  Its  horrid  deity  is  fallen — ^like  Philistia's 
Dagon  before  the  ark — ^maimed  and  broken,  with 
the  stump  only  remaining.  Thus  is  the  b6nd 
parted.  Thus  the  covenant  ceases.  And  we  have 
to  watch  now  that  no  hand  rebuilds  that  demol- 
ished shrine;  that  no  malign  craft  sets  up  Dagon's 
stump  again  in  our  great  temple.  Sm-ely,  we 
have  felt  the  curse  of  this  corroding  bond  long 
enough. »  Shall  we  ever  bow  our  necks  to  it  again? 
Shall  we  suflfer  any  man  ^mong  men,  or  any  fiend 
from  below,  to  press  its  poisonous  links  into  our 
flesh  once  more?  We  have  the  shattered  materials 
of  that  dark  altar  to  sweep  out  of  the  consecrated 
temple,  the  last  vestige  of  that  horrid  idolatry  to 
banish  and  bury  forever.  This  work  is  not  yet 
done:  It  needs  finishing.  There  are  those  who 
would  knit  again  the  ruptured  strands  of  the  old, 
rent  covenant.  Men  of  New  England,  legislators 
of  *  Massachusetts,  suffer  this  never  to  be!  Here, 
where  the   most    strenuous    voices  of  the  great 
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reformation  have  been  nttered  from  the  beginning, 
let  them  still  sound  forth,  full  and  clear.  Ton 
will  have  to  watch  agdnst  canning,  selfishness, 
and  intrigue;  against  many  u  nobler  sentiment 
of  mistaken  generosity  and  magnanimity,  and 
lingeiing  reverence  for  the  Constitution  as  it  was 
— and  against  that  foul  monster,  fouler  and  more 
misshapen  than  Satan  saw  sitting  portress  at  the 
gate  of  hell — ^Party  Spimt.  I  do  not  feel  safe 
or  at  peace,  while  any  legal  renmant  of  this 
accursed  thing  clings  to  us.  See  to  it,  that  this 
bondage  of  the  past  be  utterly  and  forever  doomed. 
Take  you  care  that  this  incubus  of  -evil  never 
more  throne  itself  upon  our  national  life. 

From  this  last  point,  we  may  rise  to  a  higher 
and  more  general  aflirmation.  We  must  see  to  it, 
that  the  whole  course  of  this  government^  both  in 
its  constitutional  law,  and  in  its  public  admin" 
istration,  shall  he  determined  hy  strict  Hght  and 
divine  principle. 

Have  we  or  have  we  not  yet  learned  the 
lesson,  that  evil  built  into  the  templed  life  of  a 
people  is  an  element  of  weakness  and  corruption 
in  the  structure?  It  may  seem  to  the  builders  a 
necessity.  The  whole  work  may  pause  as  though 
there  could  be  no  further  progress  without  allowing 
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the  wrong  a  place.  Admitting  it,  the  walls  may  go 
swiftly  up,  as  though  vindicating  the  expediency 
of  the  measure,  by  a  success  fair  and  grand — 
and  not  else  possible.  But  God  has  taught  us 
that  this  demonstration  is  a  delusion  and  a  terrible 
mistake.  The  columns  so  x^ared  have  to  be  taken 
down  again;  that  is  the  divine  teaching.  It  is 
not  real  progress  to  build  in  with  evil  that  the 
work  may  go  swiftly  forward.  It  goes  swiftly  to 
decay.  All  that  is  built  upon  it  is  lost  labor.  It 
cannot  stand.  While  Grod  reigns,  nothing  propped 
with  wrong  shall  remain  firm.  That  crumbling 
support  will  one  day  fail,  and  the  superincmnbent 
pile  lean  to  its  fall.  M'othing  but  truth  and  right 
will  stand.  There  is  not  a  trumpet  tone  so  loud 
in  all  history  as  that  which  proclaims  it  now,  that 
our  national  disaster  is  the  fruit  of  national  crime 
— ^the  issue  of  mingling  evil  with  the  foundations 
of  the  republic.  Are  we  not  educated  yet  into 
the  conviction  that  we  must  build  altogether  in 
righteousness,  if  we  build  for  posterity  and  the 
golden  future?  Have  we  not  acquired  a  con- 
science yet,  in  the  heart  of  this  American  people? 
Shall  we  not  walk  at  length  by  its  light,  without 
swerving? 
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What  is  God^s  idea  in  a  great  nation?  Merely 
the  better  carrying  on  of  commerce  and  the 
elaboration  of  the  art  of  comfortable  living?  Is 
it  not  that  it  shall  stand  the  noblest  representatioii 
of  the  principles  of  His  own  supreme  government; 
nay,  the  actual  vice-regency  of  his  sceptre  among 
men;  a  temple  of  concrete  justice,  in  which  no 
right  shall  suflfer  harm,  and  no  wrong  find  a 
shelter?  If  in  any  of  its  decrees  and  procedures 
it  contradict  his  attributes,  malign  his  character 
and  annul  his  statutes,  will  he  accept  it  as  his 
ideal,  and  write  upqn  its  front  ^^esto  perpetuaf^^ 
Will  He  not  write  that  other  sentence  in  the  old 
Hebrew — menej  meney  teJcd^  uphdrsinf 

We  are  rebuilding  here;  we  must  take  better 
care  this  time.  It  should  seem  enough  to  say  that 
right  is  right,  —  but  we  must  add  that  right  is 
safety,  right  is  perpetuity,  right  is  immoilality. 
Wrong  is  death  and  destruction,  wrong  is  treason 
and  disloyalty.  We  are  taking  stem  measiu*es 
with  rebellion  now.  But  eveiy  seeming  patriot 
who  consents  to  any  unrighteousness  m  the  recon- 
structed nation  is  a  more  insidious  and  a  more 
deadly  traitor  to  the  Union  than  any  man  with  arms 
in  his  hands  in  all  the  rebel  hosts. 
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In  this  task  of  rebuilding,  only  the  most  resolute 
steadfastness,  only  the  most  sleepless  yigSianee  will 
keep  evil  but.  The  demand  'will  be  incredibly 
urgent.  ^Yield^  herel''  ^i3nye  way  there!'' 
^^  Consent  to  this  unimportknt  compromise  and 
embarrassment  will  be  obviated,  and  all  Will  go 
smoothly  1 "  Th6  pinch  will  be  the  soreist  when 
rebellion  collapses.  "With  the  rfebels  at  oui^  feM 
suing  for  terms,  We  shall  remember  that  they  Were 
our  brothers.  All  our  generous  sensibiHties  will  be 
moved  toward  them.  Our  bowels  will  yearn  over 
them.  We  shall  feel  that  we  cannot  be  hard  with 
them.  We  shall  be  put  upon  our  maniAnimity^ 
We  shall  take  them  by  the  hand  and  lift  thetti 
tenderly  up.  We  shall  be  inclined  to  give  them 
more  than  they  would  hftve  the  face  to  ask.  We 
shall  desire  to  shoW  them  that  the  hand  that  struck 
down  their  parricidal  weapons  was  nevef  a  hand  of 
hate, — ^but  of  grieved  and  reluctant  justice.  That 
will  be  a  perilous  hour  for  the  constancy  of 
principle.  Then,  when  any  voices  ask  us  in  the 
name  and  in  the  spirit  of  fraternal  conciliation  to 

welcome  the  erring  and  the  conquered  back  with 

• 

their  old  properties  and  relations^  including  some 
remnant  of  the  ancient  wrong,  or  some  new 
vicarious  wrong,  it  wiU  be  hard  to  resist.    There 

5 
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ie,  of  course,  a  place  and  a  sphere  for  compronuse. 
We  may  yield  our  interest,  "we.  may  forego 
advantage,  we  may  waive  opinion  and  {H-rference 
for  peace  and  harmony;  hut  we  have  it  as  the  most 
solemn  charge  of  these  years  of  violence  and 
blood,  to  yield  nothing  of  righteousness  and  justice 
to  any  demand  for  any  gain  so  long  as  the  world 
standeth. 

It  is  a  part*  of  our  work  which  ought  to  have 
distinct  and  formal  mention,  to  deepen  in  the  Tvearts 
of  the  people  the  sentiment  of-  the  sacredness  of 
government.  There  has  been  in  the  very  nature  of 
our  institutions  a  chronic  and  growing  stram  upon 
this  sentiment.  Everything  in  this  land  tends  to 
the  elevation  of  the  individual.  We  teach  that 
each  man,  standing  erect  in  the  image  of  his  God, 
is  the  peer  of  every  other.  We  provide  for  the 
largest  training  of  the  individual.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  schools.  He  is  master  of  tongue  and 
pen.  He  is  a  reader  of  books.  He  takes  at  least 
a  daily  newspaper;  perhaps  he  posts  himself  morn- 
ing and  evening  upon  all  the  progress  of  thought 
and  the  chronicle  of  events.  He  has  his  opinions. 
He  embraces,  it  may  be,  some  system  of  social  and 
political  philosophy.  More  frequently  he  holds  to 
tenets    and    prejudices,   which    are   his   own  and 
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unshared.  He  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes. 
Every  track  .is  free  to  him.  He  may  aspire  hope- 
Ailly  in  any  direction,  and  cut  for  himself  steps  to 
any  eminence  of  name,  and  place,  and  power. .  He 
has  his  own  religious  training  and  religious  creed, 
with  no  State  estahlishment  to  coerce  him  into 
uniformity.  He  looks  up  to  no  man.  He  is 
dependent  upon  no  one.  He  brooks  interference 
from  none. 

The  nation  is  bristling  all  over  with  these 
individualities,  —  as  isolated  and  distinct,  and  as 
sharp  as  the  quills  of  the  ^^  fretful  porcupine." 
How  can  these  millions  of  independent  thinkers  be 
made  to  see  alike,  feel  alike,  and  act  alike  in  the 
matter  of  the  common  supremacy  of  government? 
The  more  intelligent  and  self-reliant  they  become, 
the  more  complete  each  separate  manhood  is,  the 
more  difficult  the  problem  grows.  How  can  you 
make  any  two  or  more  of  such  constituents  take 
the  same  yoke  and  wear  it  peacefiilly  together? 
What  but  anarchy  can  come  of  such  diverse  and 
resolute  elements? 

Now  if  government  were  something  that  existed 
here  independently  of  these  self-poised  minds, 
framed  for  them,  laid  upon  them,  with  an  inherent 
power  to  be  and  to  constrain  subordination,  the 
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condidonB  of  the  problem  wereiiifitaiitly  changed. 
But  with  all  this  independence  of .  tfaoogbt  and 
opinkm,  each  man  is  himself  diofched  with  political 
power.  He  is  a  sorereigm.  There  is  ii<»[ie  above 
him.  He*  is  himself  a  maker  and  adnofinii^nrator  of 
laws.  Of  these  miUionB  of  sovwmgns  how  will  yon 
make  one  hannonious^  self-oonsist^it,  and  authori* 
tatiye  soTereigHty? 

Government  is  their  creatm^e,  not  their  monarch. 
How  will  you  teaeh  them  to  revere  what  their 
hands  have  made?    They  will  the  government  into 
being.    If  it  doesn't  please  them  tiiey  can  take  it 
down  and  set  up  another.    Is  it  natural  that  they 
should   fall   before  it  and    do  it  homage?     All 
public  officials  are  their  servants,  whom  they  have 
invested  with  liveries,  and  to  whom  they  pay  wages^ 
Is  it  to  be  expected  that  they  should  kiss,  the  feet 
of  their  servants?     They  feel  that  it  is  their  right 
and  their  duty  to  watch,  to  criticize  and  to  rebuke 
these  public  servants;  and  in  this  duty  they  cheer- 
fiilly  abound.    Is  this  the  way  to  cultivate  reverence 
and  submission? 

How  obvious  is  it  that  the  maintenance  of 
government,  and  especially  the  hallowing  of  its 
authority  over  such  a  constituency  of  free,  intelli- 
gent, independent,  and  sovereign  minds,  is  one  of 
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those  problems  concerning  which  there  is  always 
the  hazard  of  .an  ill-oinened  issue.  Dislojalfy  and 
treason,  and  sympathy  with  both  are  the  logical 
inference  of  this  inflated  sense  of  the  popular 
relation  to  the  goyemment  of  the  land.    ' 

We  need  to  insist  upon  the  divineness  of  human 
government.  Our  children  must  be  tangfat  it  jfrom 
the  cradle,  that  however  constituted,  *^  the  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God/^  If  men  elect,  God 
crowns.  If  we  lead  our  rulers  to  the  chair  of  state, 
Grod  puts  the  sceptre  into  thehr  hands.  They 
become  then,  not  our  of^cials,  but  His.  They  are 
the  servants,  not  of  popular  caprice^  nw  the  will  of 
majorities,  they  are  the  servants  of  the  Throned 
Justice,  the  supreme  Bjight.  •  ' 

The  natural  philosophy  of  government  ought 
to  have  clearer,  more  impressive^  and  more  constant 
explication  in  all  the  literature  that  trains  the 
American  mind.  Our  school  boohs^  the  press,  the 
rostrum,  th^  pulpt,  should  discuss  with  more 
earnestness  and  more  simplicity,  ihe  ftmdamental 
principles  of  that  philosophy. 

If  men  are  to  dwell  together  in  communities, 
there  must,  of  course,  be  social  order.  The  opposite 
of  this  is  anarchy,  chaos.  For  order  there  must 
be  law, — equal,  impartial^  universal  law. 
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For  the  supremacy  of  law  there  most  be  admmis- 
trative  authority, — the  right  and  the  power  to 
institute  and  enforce  law. 

For  the  ground  of  this  right,  the  charter  of  thiB 
authority,  we  come  back  again  to  the  will  of  Gtod, 
who  accepts  earthly  magistracies  as  his  vicege- 
rents, and  clothes  them  with  his  own  delegated 
sanctity. 

There  is  no  land  under  heaven  that  so  needs  the 
popular  demonstration  and  the  constant  iteration 
of  these  truths  as  oims.  And  it  is  but  the  nearest 
inference  to  add,  that  there  is  none  where  the 
righteousness  of  the  statute  and  the  purity  of  the 
magistrate  are  more  closely  coimected  with  the 
sacredness  of  the  government  in  the  popular  heart. 
Civil  enactments,  whose  inspiration  is  partisan 
intrigue,  or  mercenary  favoritism — an  unjust  ruler, 
setting  up  the  dynasty  of  his  own  passions,  preju- 
dices and  partialities — a  corrupt  legislator,  writing 
in  the  statute  book  with  imclean  hands — a  magis- 
trate swayed  by  self-interest,  and  purchasable  with 
gold, — ^these  give  public  contradiction  to  their 
divine  paternity,  and  make  contempt  of  govern- 
ment and  revolt  against  law  the  instinct  of  all 
noble  natures.  So  far  as  the  popular  faitli  goes, 
the  legitimacy  of  civil  government,  as  an  ordinance 
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of  Heaven,  runs  in  the  channel  of  purity  and 
equity.  For  public  impression,  the  proof  of  divine 
authorship  halts  when  the  divine  likeness,  fails.  If 
we  would  keep  men's  hearts  among  us  loyal  to 
civil  authority,  and  help  to  make  the  Supremacy  of 
Law  inviolable  through  the  land,  we  have  it  in 
solemn  charge  to  guard  the  avenues  to  power  from 
all  profane  approach,  and  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  office,  legislative  and  executive,  in  all  honesty 
and  good  conscience. 

I  think  it  is  worthy,  also,  of  a  moment's  separate 
plea,  that  we  utter  the  sentiments  and  beliefs  of 
New  England  in  fully  clear j  unequivocal  speech. 
We  must  hold  fast  here  to  our  birthright  of  free 
thought  and  free  speech.  There  is  nothing  that 
concerns  the  honor  and  progress  of  the  nation,  or 
the  rights  of  humanity,  in  reference  to  which  it  is 
not  our  privilege  to  inquire,  to  form  our  conclusions, 
and  to  declare  them  in  the  hearing  of  our  feUow- 
men.  Every  principle,  every  measure  that  seeks 
ascendancy  in  this  land, — every  ancient,  every  fresh 
founded  institution,  we  have  a  right,  to  discuss. 
Whatever  subtle  leaven  would  insinuate  itself  into 
the  life  of  the  nation — ^whatever  comes  to  us  with 
the  imposing  front  of  precedent  and  authority,  and 
assumes  the  prerogative  to  control  our  history,  we 
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may  use  our  sharpest  faculties  to.jaear^  out,  and 
to  show  forth  their  nature  and  theur  claim.  The 
honest  thoughts—the  deep  oonyictioQP— the  intense 
sympathies  of  our  !New  Englaad  bearta^  firanMy 
and  boldly  uttered,  have  been  i|o  mean  power  in  the 
nation  in  rectifying  public  sentiment^  iBDbdermining 
the  security  of  wrong,  and  preparing  the  national 
mind  for  generous  and  radical  progress.  There 
have  been  those  who  would  have  laid  a  finger  of 
iron  on  2!^ew  England's  lips,  and  silenced  h^  £uth- 
All  witness.  But  she  keeps  her  *  birthright  yet. 
Let  her  guard  it  well  for  the  fiiture.  Let  her 
maintain  her  right  to  question,  to  investigate^  to 
form  her  opinion  upon  the  wisdom  and  the  morality 
of  all  that  courts  the  popular  suffirage,  not  as  one 
ambitious  to  hold  a  barren  sceptre,  but  earnest  to 
pour  her  own  copious  life  into  the  public  veins  for 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  nation's  being.  Thifi 
is  one  imperial  prerogative  of  New  England,  one 
most  sacred  obligation,  to  overstep  her  own  bounda- 
ries with  the  forceful  moral  influence  of  her  public 
testimony  against  all  civil  and  social  wrong;  her 
strong  protective  plea  for  every  imperilled  right. 
Our  numbers  are  few  and  our  territory  small;  we 
have  no  Valley  Stream  flowing  from  oiu*  hiUs 
through  the  length  of  the  northern  continent.     But 
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Srom  the  pure  <k)o1  fountains  of  these  moral  and 
intellectual  heights  we  may  send  forth  ft  ceaselesd 
utterance  for  truth,  right,  aind  liberty, — a  deep, 
broad  riyer,  watmng  all  the  land. 

There  will  come  upon  us  soon  a  caU  to  help 
repeaple  and  reeettle  a  desolate  South*  There  is 
one  symbol  of  prophecy  up<»i  the  brow  of  which  we 
might  write  as  itiB  most  fittmg  interpretation  this 
word— Wab.  It  is  that  •^  fourth  beast,^'  that 
Daniel  saw  in  his  night  visiop,  rising  out  of  the 
^  great  sea,"— ^^  dreadfiil,'  and  terrible,  and  strong, 
exceedingly;  and  it  had  great  iron  teeth;  it 
devoured  and  brake  in  pieces,  and  stamped  the 
residue,  with  the  feet  of  it.^  Under  these  horrid 
hoofs,  many  parts  of  the  South  hare  become  a 
waste  more  dreary  than  aiiy  untamed  wilderness. 
In  the  wilderness  of  savage  nature  there  is  nothing 
suggestive  of  violence,  and  destruction.  But  in 
following  the  track  of  an  invading  army,  we  walk 
amid  the  wreck  of  what  was  cmce  fair  and 
blooming  order. 

The  fences  are  gone  from  the  fields  once 
bearing  up  thrifty  tillage  and  rich  harvests. 
Granaries  and  bams  have  sunk  into  black  heaps 
of  coal  and  cinder.  The  lone  chinmey  tells  where 
the  peaceful  cottage  rose.  »  A  ranker  growth  of 
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tangled  weeds  betrays  the  site  of  the  garden. 
Bows  of  stumps  recall  the  once  frukM  orqhard. 
The  level  fields  of  the  farm  have  been  ridged  up 
with  earth-works,  and  ditched  with-  rifle-pits.  In 
the  once  companionable'  hamlet  not  a  dwdler 
remains.  A.  house  or  two  msij  yet  be  standmg 
above  the  blackened  rums  of  its  fellows,  but  without 
doors  or  window  lights,  and  with  wind  and  storm 
sweeping  through  its  dismal  chambers.  Fragments 
of  household  fiimiture  lie  scattered  around,  half 
embedded  in  the  earth.  A  school-house  or  a 
church  at  the  fork  of  confluent  roads,  show  in  their 
pierced  and  shattered  walls,  how  the  meeting  tides 
of  battle  surged  around  that  salient  angle.  Withm, 
the  floor  has  been  rudely  cleared,  for  what  purpose 
many  a  dull  stain  on  the  boards  gives  testimony. 
The  public  roads  lead  you  to  the  bank  of  bridgeless 
rivers.  There  are  no  vehicles  of  travel  remaining, 
no  unplements  of  husbandry,  no  tools  of  art,  No 
flocks  nor  herds  wander  in  the  pastures,  no  beasts 
of  drafl:  or  burden  wait  for  the  harness.  The 
narrow,  curving  level  keeps  the  memorial  of  the 
railway;  but  the  sleepers  are  burned,  and  the  iron 
twisted  into  rusty  contortions.  Civilization  must 
begin  again  with  all  her  tasks  repeated,  and  these 
melancholy  ghosts  haimting  the  scenes  of  her  old 
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trimn]^.  Lnmeme  regionB  wt,  tdie  Sooth,  are  thus 
blighted.  The  obdmcy  ai  rebeffiim,  and  rebellion 
is  still  obdorate,  has  faroqght  upon  iteelf  this 
unsparing  soomge. 

It  seems  to  me  tliat;  this  tmacitf  of  purpose  with 
the  southern  leaden  and  mling  dafises,  is  of  God. 
It  wears  die  aspect  of  a  jadSAi  decree.  It  is  like 
the  hardening  of  Fhanoh^s  heart,  fliat  the  whole 
southern  eystan  of  life,  labor  and  society  may  be 
droWned  together  in  tins  red  sea — and  not  a 
vestige  of  tbe  <dd  mafign  dvilization  of  Ibat 
portion  of  our  country,  surviye  these  bloody  years. 

Upon  such  a  radfcal  devastation  there  will  come 
in  our  new  duties,  to  ei^ilore  these  wastes — to  map 
out  the  vast  territories  over  which  Ibe  ploughshare 
of  extermination  has  been  driven-T^o  open  up  the 
promise  of  Ibese  fertile  and  masterless  estates  to 
the  keen  eyes  of  northern  thrift  and  Ibe  hurrying 
tread  of  emigrant  feet — to  Americanize  the  new 
busy  marches  that  will  soon  press,  with  mightier 
armies,  and  witb  more  peaceful  weapons  those 
silent  fields  —  and  to  send  thither  the  seeds  of 
Ifew  England  life  and  institutions,  to  be  scattered 
broadcast  and  first  of  all  to  occupy  the  ground. 

There  will  be  also  a  work,  worthy  our  best 
endeavors,  to  bring  up,  ennoble  and  save  a  degraded 
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remncmt  of  aovihemh.g^optd^t^       Here  aU  that  is 
geoerous  and  charitftblOi  all  that  t  ig  magnaniinoiiB 
and  forgiving  in  tl^  heart  of  Ifew  JSnglaad,  will 
have  free  scope.   We  shall  haye  to  plyow  oxm  former 
enemies  how  sincere! j  and  tralj  we  qasi  he,  and  are 
their  Mends.     We  j^hall  hi|ye<  to  bleas  them  in 
spite  of  their  prejudices  and  all  the  depresnng 
weight  of  their  old  habits;    We  ^shaUt  have  to  show 
them  how  much  bettei:^W'e  can  do  for  them  than 
they  have  ever  done  for  themselves*^  We  shall  need 
to  parcel  out  for  them  new  estates7-4;o  orgamw  for 
them  home  industries— rto  put  into  {their  hands  the 
implements  of  various  workTr-^  help  them  lift  a 
roof-tree  over  their  headsT^to.  inspice  them  with 
hope>  diligence^  economy,  and  the  ambiticm  for  self- 
improvement — to  set  before  them  on  their  own  soU, 
the  models   of  our  own    sweet    and  comfortable 
domestic  life — ^to  build  school-houses  and  churches 
and  send  them  teachers  and  preachers,  and  sift  info 
all    their    brightning    consciousness  the    light  of 
letters,  the  issues  of  the  daily  press,  and  a  fresh, 
healthfiil,  evangelical  literature.    This  grand  charity 
will  tax  our  faith  and  our  self-denial  to  the  utmost 
for  years  to  come.     How  many  voices   will   caU 
moumftdly  to  us  throughout   this  bereaved   and 
and  desolate  South  1     What  fragments  of  broken 
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homes  will  appeal  to  mbl  HoW  many  wandering 
'  fiigitiyes,  not  knowing  on  "^ftAdh  side  the  grave 
their  kindred  are;  hoosekss,  ftiendlesd,  penniless, 
with  tragic  memories  bel^d  them  and  no  light  of 
hope  before,  will  wait  our  coming  to  bless  them 
with  a  shelter  and  renew  for  them  some  feint 
interest  in  life. 

Of  course  ih^  future  of  ih^  African  Race  in  tins 
land,  is  a  problem  that  will  press  ui^  as  it  wiQ  press 
the  whole  country  with  its  urgent  and  difficult 
conditir>n0.  This  land  that  has  held  them  «in 
bondage,  will  have  to  give  them  a  home.  This 
nation  that  has  been  to  them  a  taskmaster,  will  hare 
to  be  a  foster-parent  and  a  protector.  "With  their 
restored  manhood,  they  must  have  such  a  start  in 
respect  to  their  material  interest,  and  their  social 
prospects,  as  well  as  in  all  that  relates  to  their 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  nurture,  that  the 
fitture  shall,  if  possible,  if  they  enter  its  open  door, 
•  grandly  overpay  their  sorrowfal  past.  For  this  full 
redemption  of  the  ^nancipated  slave,  iNTew  England 
must  by  wise  and  unstinted  charities,  by  generous 
legislation  and  by  all  social  magnanimities,  do  her 
royal  share. 

This  is  a  glance  only  at  the  tasks  crowding  in 
upon  us  in  the  days  that  now  are  and  the  days  that 
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are  to  come.    It  covers  but  a  small  part  of  the 
whole  field  of  our  duty  to  our  age  and  our  race. 
But  there  is  ^ough  in  these  few  specifications  to 
invoke  our  most  strenuoi^  diligence,  our  lofiieflt 
consecration.    It  rests  with  us,  and  those  who  shall 
succeed  us,  to  make  this  !N^ew  England  of  ours,— 
by  her  pure  life  and  steadfast  principle,  her  just 
laws,  beneficent  institutions  and  stainless  morals, 
her  clear  and  commanding  utterance  for  immortal 
right,  her  pubfic  and  private  charities,  her  sense  of 
the  grandemr  of  the  ordeal  through  which  this 
nation  and  all  it  involves  of  hope  and  promise  for 
man  is  passing  now,  and  ^bove  all  her  faithfbl 
adherence  to  the  original  ideal  of  a  Puritan  Com- 
monwealth, walking   and  talking  with  Grod,  and 
holding  His  will  everywhere  supreme, — an  angel  of 
mercy  and  guidance  to  our  whole  land,  for  this 
and  for  all  after  times. 

We  congratulate  the  State  rather  than  his  Excel- 
lency that  this  occasion  signals  no  retirement  fix)m 
the  chair  of  her  chief  magistracy.  It  was  not 
needed  for  him,  for  any  completeness  of  personal 
or  official  honor,  for  the  very  summit  of  a  just  and 
wide  fame  that  the.  people  of  Massachusetts  should 
once  more  with  such  large  consent  put  the  reins 
of  her  public  affairs  into  those  tried  and   skilful 
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hands.  She  honors  herself  most  by  so  placmg 
this  high  trust.  She  knows,  and  beyond  her 
borders  the  central  govenment  and  the  nation  know, 
with  what  prescient  foyecast,  what  timely  provi- 
dence, what  hopeflil  coulrage,  what  unquenchable 
loyalty,  what  indefatigable  diligence,  and  what 
thoughtftil  tenderness  her  administration  at  home 
and  abroad  has  been  conducted  through  these  dark 
days  of  revolution  and  conflict.  Her  internal  order 
and  prosperity,  her  renown  in  the  high  places  of 
the  field,  both  the  spirit  and  the  comfort  of  her 
sons  doing  brave  battle  for  the  sacred  flag,  her 
weight  in  the  scale  of  right  on  the  grave  questions 
of  the  hour,  are  the  bright  record  which  justifies 
the  inference  that  she  is  governed  well. 

If  we  could  spare  you,  sir,  we  would  give  you 
release  from  tiiese  solemn  cares,  and  follow  you 
vnth  our  commemorative  gratitude  into  the  peaceftil 
retirement  of  pirivate  life.  But  in  these  stem  days 
of  work,  when  om*  whole  New  England  has  so 
much  to  do  to  inaugurate  the  elect  and  waiting 
ftiture,  we  pile  our  public  bm-dens  upon  you  once 
more,  and  beseech  the  God  of  our  fathers  to 
give  you  strength  to  bear  them  as  worthily  in 
the  year  to  come  as  in  these  historic  years  that 
have  gone. 
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And  may  the  gentlemen  of  the  Senate^  Am 
CSouncil,  and  the  Honse  of  BepreseDtatiyee,*— called  ' 
of  their  fellow  citizens  to  the  diaohaige'bf  duties 
which  would  at  any  time  have  inyoked  their  beat 
wisdom  and  highest  fidelity,  be  qiiickeiied  to  discem 
at  what  a  poibt  they  stand  in  the  hiatoiy  and  , 
fortunes  of  the  repuhlicy  and  the  lengtheniiig'  scraB 
of  hmnan  progress;  and  forgetting  thdr  own  ease 
and  emolument,  and  rising  above  every  pieracmil 
and  private  interest,  give  to  the  care  of  the  State^ 
and  the  honor  and  safety  of  the  nation  in  tiien 
troubled  times,  all  their  heart,  and  all  their  soiil, 
and  all  their  mind,  and  all  thcdr  strragthl 

And  before  the  term  of  official  duty  which  opena 
for  you  to-day  shall  have  run  out,  may  we  be  called 
to  join,  with  all  the  people  of  the  land,  in  keeping 
such  a  day  of  public  thanks^ving  to  Almighty 
God  as  has  never  gathered  our  joy  and  praise  in 
the  past,  —  over  a  nation  saved,  imited,  firee,  at 
peace  with  itself,  with  all  the  world  and  with  the 
Throne  of  Infinite  Justice  and  Goodness  1 
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tfotnntontoeaUfe  of  llassatjjnsttts. 


House  ov  Repressivtatives,  Boston,  January  9,  I860. 
Rev.  A.  H.  Quint: 

Dear  Sir, — ^Agreeably  to  an  Order,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  the  under 
signed  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  present  to  you  the  thanks  of  the  House  o 
Representatives  for  your  appropriate  and  excellent  Discourse,  delivered  before  th( 
Ezecotive  and  Legislative  branches  of  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  oi 
the  3d  inst.,  and  to  request  a  copy  of  the  same  for  the  press. 

TmstiDg  that  it  will  be  agreeable  to  you  to  comply  with  the  request  at  yon 
evliest  convenience, 

We  remain. 

Very  kindly  and  truly  your?, 

SAM'L  M.  WORCESTER, 
TIMOTHY  F.  CLARY, 
T.  E.  St.  JOHN, 
JESSE  A.  LOCKE, 
L  H.  COE, 
«  CommiUee. 


New  Bedford,  Mass.,  January  20, 1866. 
Rbv.  S.  M.  Worcester,  D.  D.,  and  others^  Committee  of  Ilottse: 

Dbab  Sirs,— I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communica 
tioo  Asking  a  copy  of  the  Election  Sermon  preached  on  the  first  W^edncsday  of  thi 
b,  and  to  forward  the  manuscript. 

I  am,  very  respectfully  yours, 

ALONZO  H.  QUINT. 


tfommontotsUli  of  3uiu\nsttis» 


House  OP  Repbesektatives,  January  24,  186G. 

OfiDBRED,  That  four  thousand  copies  of  the  Discourse  delivered  before  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  branches  of  the  Government  by  Bev.  A.  H.  Quint, 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Legislature. 

W.  S.  ROBINSON,  CUrL    * 


J . 
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SERMOISr. 


DEUTER0N03IT,  iv.  33. 


DID  BYBR  PEOPLB  HEAB  THE  VOICE    OF    GOD  SPEAKING  OUt  OF  THE  MIDST    OF 
THE  FIRE,  AS  THOU    HAST    HEARD,  A»D  LIVE? 

There  is  no  People,  except  in  a  republic  or  a 
theocracy. 

At  the  first,  the  father  of  the  family  was 
its  ruler,  and  remained  such  when  the  family 
grew  into  a  great  group.  As  families  multiplied, 
and  by  emigration  became  distinct,  the  head  of 
each  was  still  its  absolute  ruler/  As  grandchildren 
multiplied,  and  great-grandchildren,  and  kinsfolk, 
and  servants,  and  persons  were  added  who  wanted 
sustenance  and  protection,  the  patriarch  became 
the  ruler  of  a  nation; — the  sheik  of  the  eastern 
tribe  and  the  chief  of  the  western  clan,  alike 
the  head  of  the  family,  and  the  ruler  whose  single 
will  was  law  and  disposed  of  life  and  person. 
There  was  no  People;  there  were  children.  In 
the  very  words   which   used   to   style   the   king 
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of  France  ^^sire,"  and  do  style  the  autocrat  of 
the  Eussias  ^^  father,"  are  the  Imgering  traditions 
of  pruneval  empire. 

When  tribes  grew  large,  and  multiplicity  of 
interests  came  in,  and  kinship  grew  faint,  one 
man  could  not  see  and  do  all.  Subordinates  grew 
to  be  principal  men;  and,  while  they  limited  the 
power  of  the  ruler,  ruled,  each  in  his  own  domain. 
An  aristocracy  bounded  despotic  rule,  but  it  was 
with  a  circle  of  smaller  despots.  The  daimios  of 
the  East,  the  old  barons  of  England,  the  great 
lords  of  France,  weakened  the  ruler,  but  were 
themselves  his  imitators.  There  were  serfs,  but 
there  was  yet  no  People. 

In  the  broadening  and  deepening  of  civilization 
and  the  progress  of  education,  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  voice  of  the  masses  should  make  itself 
heard.  It  was  so  even  in  Rome,  when  the  tri- 
bunes held  some  sway.  Where  concession  had 
to  be  made,  it  was  so  shaped  as  to  divide.  ParUa- 
ments,  states-general,  corteSy  became  partial  expo- 
nents of  the  popular  existence.  But  they  recog- 
nize no  People  as  entitled  to  rule.  They  allow 
only  a  fragment, — neutralized  by  hereditary  legis- 
lators, and  overtopped  by  a  line  of  kings  deriving 
their  only  claim  from  the  accident  of  a  birth, — to 
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qniet  the  instinctive  demands  of  the  popular  heart. 
In  the  bei^,  a  mere  fraction  of  the  lower  ranks 
has  any  utterance  for  their  will;  there  are  subjects, 
but  no  People;  even  Victoria  reigns  ^^  by  the  gi'ace 
of  God." 

All  monarchical  theory  proceeds,  when  con- 
sistent, and  so  far  as  consistent,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  people  are  to  be  controlled,  guided,  and 
made  to  walk  in  the  way  which  certain  superiors 
mark  out.  It  is  the  paternal  theory,  but  it  treats 
men  as  always  to  be  children.  Government  is  to 
do  all  the  thinking,  all  the  planning,  all  the  acting; 
and  the  subjects  are  clay. 

Our  country  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  prin- 
ciple that  to  all  men  belong  the  interests  of  the 
State.  Saying  that  ^^all  men  are  created  equal" 
it  necessarily  rejected  hereditary  rulers  and  denied 
kingly  claims.  It  saw  no  reason  why  any  particu- 
lar men  should  govern  because  their  fathers  did; 
and  with  this,  it  saw  no  rightful  claim  in  any  man 
or  any  set  of  men  to  exclude  other  men  or  other 
classes  of  men  from  a  share  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Though  government  is  ordained  of  God,  the  form 
of  government  is  decided  by  the  people;  and  in 
that  decision  all  men  are  equal.  Rulers  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  people;  laws  shall  be  made  by  the 
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people's  agents.    There  never  ynm  a  People  until 
1776.    There  were  before,  the  mob,  ftuB  nuuBsei^ 
the  lower  classes;  but  never  a  People.    It  is  inter- 
estmg    to    notice^  but  no  time   to    develop  the 
fact,  how  phraseology  changed,,  in  the  times  pre- 
liminary to  the  Bevolution.    The  significant  term 
^^  the  People,"  in  State  papers  and  public  speeches 
was   driving   out  the   wor^   '^subjects."      When 
times  were  ripe,  the  Declaration   embodied  the 
word  in  all  its  vigorous   significance.    And*the 
theory  of  that  Declaration  says  that  the  people 
want    no    special    class    to    take    care    of   their 
interests;   no  government  to  provide  workshops; 
no   mechanical   education   of  their   children;   no 
edicts  to  take  the  place  of  a  manly  self-reliance; 
no   State   church  to  tell  them  what  is   the  only 
way    of    saving    then*    souls.      The    people    will 
doi^^eloi)   their   o\vn  interests;   train  up  their  own 
clxildren;   make  their  own  laws;   and  find,  by  the 
help   of  G  od,   their  own  way  to  •  heaven.     They 
restrict  government  to  the  prevention  of  oflfences 
against    the    State,    or    against    individuals;    the 
securing   of  justice   to   all   persons;   the   removal 
of  obstacles  to  healthy  progress;  and  they  expect 
that,   with   the    least   weight   consistent  with  the 
necessary   strength   of   its   silken  bonds,   it  shall 
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leave  unrestricted  and  untrammelled  the  self- 
development  of  the  people. 

We  bless  God  for  this  heritage  from  our  fathers. 
We  praise  His  holy  name  for  continuing  to  us 
the  priceless  blessings  of  this  liberty.  We  glorify 
His  goodness  in  preserving  the  embodied  exponent 
of  the  sublime  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  man. 
We  reverence  Him  who  says  now,  as  He  anciently 
said  of  those  who  should  be  His  people,  ^^  Their 
nobles  shall  be  of  themselves,  and  their  governor 
shall  proceed  from  the  midst  of  them." 

Especially  and  sadly  should  we  be  wanting  in 
gratitude,  if,  on  this  recurrence  of  the  annual 
recognition  of  His  providential  hand,  we  failed 
to  remember  that  four  years  of  sad  but  holy 
war  have  ended.  Five  years  ago,  the  eminent 
preacher  who  stood  in  this  place  said:  "No  man 
can  foresee  the  immediate  issue  of  our  affairs. 
We  are  advancing  in  the  dark.  We  are  all 
sensible  of  this.  It  would  be  folly  to  predict 
the  intelligence  of  to-morrow's  telegraph.  But 
it  is  not  the  usual  way  of  Divine  Providence, 
in  the  treatment  of  gigantic  evils,  which  block 
up  the  course  of  Christian  ideas  and  are  organ- 
ized in  social  institutions,  to  bring  them  to  an 
end    by  bloodless  revolutions  alone The 
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decisive  conflict  of  a  Christian  civilization  with 
them  may  be  defeiTcd,  but  sooner  or  later  it  must 
come;  and  whenever  it  comes  they  are  apt  to 
die  as  they  have  lived, — ^by  violence.  If  this 
should  be  the  result  of  the  conflict  with  slav- 
ery in  this  country,  we  or  our  children  must  suffer 
the  shock." 

The  shock  which  he,  interpreting  the  thought 
of  all  wise  men,  foresaw,  came  speedily.  Before 
that  session  of  the  legislature  had  ended,  ten 
States  were  in  rebellion;  all  the  southern  forts 
save  two  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  the 
mints,  the  arsenals,  the  treasiuies  southward,  were 
all  gone;  the  way  from  the  north  to  the  capital 
was  broken;  the  troops  called  for  were  refused 
by  some  States  not  in  rebellion;  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts soldiers  who  huiried  onward  were  attiicked 
in  the  chief  city  of  a  State  which,  full  of  trcach- 
eiy,  had  not  seceded.  A  new  goverament  was 
inaugurated  with  all  pomp,  whose  ^^corner-stone 
rests  upon  the  gi-eat  truth  that  .  .  .slavery  is" 
the  "natural  and  normal,  condition"  of  "the 
negro."  The  Potomac  and  the  Ohio  were  the 
vh-tual  boundaries  of  the  Republic;  and  the  rev- 
eille of  our  armies  was  every  morning  answered  by 
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the  drum  corps  of  the  rebel  on  a  line  of  a  thousand 
miles. 

Of  the  mtervening  years'  history  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  speak.  That  history  is  only  too  famil- 
iar. But,  while  we  praise  God  for  the  return  of 
peace  and  for  the  success  of  Eight;  and  while  we 
are  preparing  for  a  new  era,  with  new  duties  for 
the  citizen,  the  statesman,  and  the  Christian,  we 
may  well  see  one  great  fact  shown  in  the  light  of 
that  history, — ^that  the  people,  in  great  peril  and 
trial,  have  proved  themselves  capable  of  maintain- 
ing their  distinctive  institutions.  They  have  heard 
the  voice  of  God  speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
fire,  and  yet  they  live. 

Democracy, — ^which  is  to  be  the  convenient  word 
to  express  the  equaUty  of  the  people  in  govern- 
ment by  the  people, — has  been  peculiarly  on  trial 
before  the  world.  For  eighty  years  the  EepubUc 
had  prospered.  Every  decade  its  enemies  repeated 
their  prophecies  that  it  would  soon  fall,  and  every 
decade  its  figures  told  how  it  grew.  In  material 
prosperity,  it  had  covered  the  seas  with  its  white 
banners  of  peace.  It  had  planted  its  flag  on  the  • 
Pacific  shore.  Its  huge  cities  and  the  granaries  of 
its  fertile  fields  astonished  the  haters  of  our  pros- 
perity.     In  its  influence,  its  ideas  were  steadily 
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aflEecting  the  world.  The  subjects  of  European 
rulers  were  infected  with  a  yearning  for  their 
rights.  Here  was  a  living  example  that  a  State 
could  do  well  enough  without  a  Mng.  Kings  are 
useless  lumber  where  there  is  a  people.  Alas^  that 
rarely  by  education,  by  intelligence^  by  self-reli- 
ance, there  is  a  people.  Yet  this  principle  of  cure, 
so  far  as  prevalent,' sweeps  away  the  load  which 
the  people  have  had  to  carry.  Hereditary  legisla- 
tors shook,  therefore,  before  the  example  of  democ- 
racy. It  kindled  the  finder  of  popular  justice 
under  old  thrones.  Peers  and  princes  are  useless, 
and  are  as  spider's  webs  before  this  radical  princi- 
ple. No  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  hailed  our 
national  trial  with  joy;  rejoiced  that  ^Hhe  bubble 
had  burst;"  hurried  to  concede  belligerent  rights 
^o  rebels  against  a  government  with  whom  they 
had  pledged  solemn  treaties;  bowed  down  and 
worshipped  a  slaveholding  chivalry.  No  wonder 
that  they  now  mutter  and  are  afraid;  for  our 
success  gives  new  life  to  the  veins  of  the  people 
everywhere.  The  battle  we  fought, — in  Tlie  Trial 
of  Democracy, — was  the  battle  of  Man. 

I.  It  was  a  question,  first,  whether  a  democracy 
had  any  centre  of  loyalty. 
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In  other  countries  there  is  the  throne.  To  that, 
a  centre  for  all  parties,  do  all  men  look.  Their 
loyalty  is  to  the  king;  or,  may  be,  the  queen. 
Their  first  toast,  in  all  their  drunken  revels,  is  to 
the  queen.  They  ascribe  a  title,  blasphemously, 
which  belongs  to  God.  They  reverence  the  throne 
because  it  is  a  symbol;  the  symbol  of  national 
power.     To  maintain  it  is  to  preserve  order. 

But  Americans  have  no  throne.  "What,  then, 
could  be  the  rock  of  public  stability?  What  is 
there  to  reverence?  Around  what  shall  American 
love  gather? 

The  event  has  shown.  As  deep  a  sentiment  of 
nationality  imbues  the  American  as  the  subject  of 
any  empire.  As  deep  a  love  for  country  is  in  his 
heart,  as  though  some  Hapsburg,  or  Coburg,  or 
Orleans  fattened  on  the  hard  earnings  of  the 
people  to  rear  a  brood  of  pensioned  sucklings. 
The  American  loyalty  was  definite  and  powerful. 

The  land  which  God  gave  him, — ^he  loved  it. 
One  land.  On  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or 
in  the  eastern  pine-lands;  the  old  granite  hills, 
which  sit  stem  and  moveless  forever;  the  thousand 
waterfalls  of  its  glorious  rivers;  the  swarming 
mines  and  the  iron  crests;  the  broad  prairies,  green 
in  spring,  or  golden  with  ripened  sheaves;  Father 
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of  "Waters,  broad  and  steady  from  the  upper  lakes 
to  the  southern  sea;  mountain  range,  and  rolling 
Oregon  beyond,  where  the  western  sun  kisses  the 
evening  sea;    cotton  lands  and  the  broad  savan- 
nas;   sugar    tropics    and    everglades;    this    land, 
redeemed    out    of  wildness    and    subdued    from 
savage  foe ;  this  land,  defended  from  early  tyranny 
with  cost  of  blood;  this  magnificent  shore  Of  thou- 
sands   of  miles;    these    imperial    harbors;    these 
measureless  forests;  this  land,  covered  with  houses 
and   dotted  with   churches   and   schools; — ^whose 
heart  does  not  swell  with  pride  when  he  thinks 
of  this  native  land? 

Not  a  land  merely;  a  country.  It  had  a  princi- 
ple. It  was  pledged  to  liberty.  However  imper- 
fect the  development,  the  principle  was  there,  and 
was  working  itself  supreme  in  the  hearts  of  a  free 
people.  Welcome  here  the  oppressed.  Homes 
here  for  the  homeless  tenant  of  Ii-ish  blood,  ground 
down  by  tyranny;  for  the  exile  from  German 
fatherland;  for  dark-browed  Italian  and  snow- 
bleached  Scandinavian.  This  land  recognizes  and 
shall  recognize  the  God-given  right  of  every  man 
to  his  manhood.  Loyalty?  What  is  a  throne  to 
principle?  What  is  a  House  to  liberty?  What  is 
a  hierarchy  to  faith? 
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It  had  its  symbol.  Love  clutched  it.  Where' 
the  red,  and  the  white,  and  the  blue — stars  and 
stripes — floated,  there  the  American  reverently- 
bowed,  and  said,  ^'My  country's  flag  I  Emblem 
of  a  nation  which  covers  half  a  continent;  hope 
of  a  people  which  loves  liberty;  blazonry  of  the 
rights  of  men;  before  thee  I  bow,  thou  symbol  of 
a  nation's  glory.  To  thee  my  allegiance;  to  thee 
my  prayers.  Bearing  thee  through  the  fiery  storm 
and  deadly  hail  until  the  flame  and  the  smoke  roll 
away;  and,  if  my  life-blood  flow,  under  thy  folds 
will  I  be  buried." 

No  symbol  for  loyalty?  Witness  the  dying 
color-bearer  throw  the  flag  to  the  next  of  the 
color-guard;  hear  the  Massachusetts  patriot  say, 
"Wave  the  flag  once  more  before  my  eyes; "  listen 
to  the  voice  on  the  ramparts  of  Wagner,  "The 
dear  old  flag  never  touched  the  ground."  Witness, 
as  I  have  seen,  when  the  flag  halted  by  the  wayside 
in  the  southern  land,  the  old  man  come  out  and  put 
his  arms  aroimd  the  staff,  and  take  the  folds  in  his 
hand  and  kiss  them,  while  his  white  hair  the  wind 
was  blowing,  and  on  his  cheek  the  tears  were  fall- 
ing, as  he  said,  "  I  was  afraid  I  should  never  see 
the  old  flag  again  before  I  died."  Recall  the  return 
of  the  banners,  the  three  hundred   scarred,  and 
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pierced,  and  torn,  escorted  for  the  last  time  by  the 
representatives  of  the  armed  host;  telling  in  every 
scar  and  rent  of  the  maimed  living  and  the  mar- 
tyred dead,  who  had  seen  in  the  flag  they  bore,  no 
pieces  of  cloth  dyed  by  the  dyer  and  sevm  by 
needle,  but  the  majesty  of  the  great  Republic. 

n.  It  was  a  question  whether  a  democracy 
could  cany  on  a  great  war. 

All  men  who  have  the-  work  to  do  dread  war. 
War  is  a  sad  and  stem  reality.  It  fires  the  blood 
to  read  of  some  great  battle;  of  roar  of  guns;  of 
dashing  charge  of  the  riders;  of  sheeted  fire;  of 
lines  of  moving  bayonets;  of  waving  flags.  One's 
heart  stirs  within  him  when  he  thinks  even  in 
dreams  of  the  fluttering  banner,  and  the  gi'im 
faces,  and  the  thunder  of  batteries,  and  the  rattle 
of  musketry,  and  the  cheer  of  victory.  But  one's 
heart  sinks  withm  him  when  he  thinks  of  comrades 
dead.  In  the  very  applause  of  the  multitude  he 
hears  the  undertone  of  the  groan  of  the  fallen,  of 
the  cry  of  the  widow,  of  the  moan  of  the  fatherless, 
of  the  sigh  of  the  childless.  War  is  a  hard  reality. 
j^Tow  a  democracy  sees  this.  Where  Mngs  rule, 
they  make  war.  It  has  been  said  that  if  the  subject 
had  a  voice   there  would  be  no   war.     Even  if  a 
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democracy  should,  through  national  pride,  plunge 
into  a  foreign  strife,  it  could  never  endure  a 
struggle  near  home,  which  would  tax  all  its  powers. 
Just  twenty  years  ago,  the  preacher  who  stood 
in  this  place  congratulated  his  audience  on  ^^the 
decline  of  the  military  spirit,''  as  a  ^^  favorable  indi- 
cation'' of  ^Hhe  perpetuity  of  our  republican 
liberty."  ^^Tb  designate  a  person,"  said  he,  "by 
some  of  the  lower  distinctions  [of  ^military  titles'] 
which  once  were  considered  as  rigorously  due,  .  .  . 
would  be  deemed  in  many  instances  a  questionable 
act  of  civility,  if  not  an  impeachment  of  a  gentle- 
man's  respectabihty."  Doubtless  some  men  felt  so. 
The  activities  of  trade  had  favored  peaceful  habits; 
and  the  thoughts  of  dreamers  had  said  Xhe  world 
would  need  no  more  soldiers.  To  practise  the 
evolutions  of  armed  men  seemed  to  many  a  boyish 
waste  of  time.  The  citizen  soldiery  of  Massachu- 
setts, which  was  to  save  the  capital,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished corps  before  me,  which  was  to  be  the 
nursery  of  generals,*  persevered  agamst  a  prevalent 

♦  The  Independent  Company  of  Cadets. — Of  the  past  and 
present  members  of  this  corps,  one  hundred  and  forty  are  known  to  have 
been  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  mainly 
holding  commissions.  The  following  have  received  commissions  as 
general  officers:  Brevet  Major-Generals, — Geoi^e  H.  Gordon,  Edward 
A.    Wild,    and    Adin    B.    Underwood.       Brigadier-General, — Stephen 
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spirit,  of  oflen  neglect,  sometimes  opposition.  The 
habits  of  the  people  were  clearly  peaceful;  so 
peaceful  as  to  mislead  not  only  the  enemies  of 
the  government,  but  our  enemies  abroad. 

Public  spirit  has  changed  now.  It  no  longer 
^*  impeaches  a  gentleman's  respectability '^  to  bear 
a  military  title.  The  title  smacks  of  Gettysburg, 
and  Shiloh,  and  Spottsylvania.  When  democracy, 
with  its  peaceful  habits  and  its  dislike  of  burdens, 
stood  the  test,  it  was  seen  that  the  fire  of  the 
patriot  soldier  merely  slumbered. 

M.  Weld,  -Jr.  Brevet  BrigadicivGcnerals, — Horace  B.  Sargent  and 
William  S.  Tilton. 

The  following  named  persons,  all  members  of  the  corps  at  the  time  of 
their  death,  have  been  killed  in  battle  or  died  of  their  wounds :  Charles 
P.  Chandler,  Major  Ist  regiment  (Infantry,)  January  30, 1862,  at  Glen* 
dale;  William  B.  Williams  and  Richard  C.  Goodwin,  Captains,  2d 
(Infantr)',)  August  9,  1862,  at  Cedar  Mountain ;  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff, 
Jr.,  Captain,  12th,  August  9,  1862,  at  Cedar  Mountain ;  Arthur  Dehon, 
1st  Lieutenant,  12th,  December  13,  1862,  at  Fredericksburg;  Wlliam 
Greenough  White,  1st  Lieutenant,  12th,  died  May  16, 1863,  of  wounds 
received  at  Antietam ;  Waldo  Merriam,  Lt  Colonel,  16th,  May  12,  1864, 
at  Six)ttsylvania;  Charles  F.  Cabot,  Captain,  20th,  December  13, 1862, 
at  Fredericksburg ;  Henry  M.  Bond,  1st  Lieutenant,  24th,  May  14,  1864, 
killed  by  guerillas  after  being  wounded ;  Sidney  Willard,  Major,  34th, 
December  13,  1862,  at  Fredericksburg;  Charles  E.  Griswold,  Colonel, 
56th,  Jklay  6,  1864,  at  the  Wilderness;  Charles  L.  Chandler,  Lt.  Colonel, 
57th,  May  24,  1864,  (battle  not  stated).  George  W.  Thatcher,  private, 
6th,  died  of  disease  at  Fort  Delaware ;  Greorge  F.  Hodges,  1st  Lieutenant, 
18th,  died  January  31,  1862,  in  camp.  Many  of  the  past  members,  also, 
have  been  killed.  Tlie  45th  regiment  was  raised  under  the  auspices  of 
this  corps  and  officered  almost  entirely  from  its  members. 
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Would  it  furnish  the  men,  of  which  war  is  so 
wasteftil?  This  question  is  settled,  No  sooner 
had  the  first  rebel  shot  said  that  war  or  national 
disruption  were  alternatives,  than  the  instincts  of 
loyal  hearts  said,  ^^  War/'  In  every  public  gather- 
ing. War!  In  every  legislative  hall.  War!  In 
every  church.  War!  The  majesty  of  the  people 
arose  in  sublime  grandeur,  and  said.  War!  The 
strong  young  men  shall  go,  and  the  old  men 
counsel;  and  the  women  shall  knit  and  sew  while 
they  weep  and  pray.  There  were  heroes  in  the 
army.  But  often  it  was  greater  heroism  to  remain 
at  home.  It  was  easier  to  go  than  stay;  but  there 
were  duties  at  home.  The  men  who  did  their 
work  in  legislature,  or  public  offices,  or  pulpit;  the 
men  who  organized,  who  conducted  the  raising 
and  equipping  of  troops,  guarded  the  finances  of 
State,  shaped  public  sentiment  and  strengthened 
the  public  heart, — they  were  often  the  greater 
heroes;  because  for  these  quieter  duties  they 
resisted  their  impulses  towards  the  field. 

Conscription?  It  takes  force  to  fill  ai-mies? 
Yes,  where  there  are  only  kings  and  subjects; 
when  it  is  ^^her  majesty's  armies,''  and  ^^her 
majesty's  ships;"  but  not  where  there  is  a  people, 
and  they  are  the  people's  armies  and  the  people's 
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ships.  Every  State  vied  with  every  other  in 
begging  the  acceptance  of  her  soldiery.  Every 
road  to  the  capital  thrilled  with  martial  mnsic. 
The  tide  of  men  grasping  the  musket  surpassed 
the  heaviest  legions  which  the  first  l^apoleon 
levied  on  the  sons  of  France.  The  armies  which 
threw  back  Europe  at  "Waterloo  were  not  a  tithe 
of  our  battalions.  To  the  Crimea  a  great  nation 
could  with  difficulty  send  fifty  thousand  men; 
America  furnishes  forty  times  fifty  thousand. 
Austria's  levies  will  number  six  hundred  thousand; 
America  freely  gives  three  times  six  hundred  thou- 
sand. France  boasts  of  half  a  million,  drawn  by 
force;  America  gives  her  President  that  niunber 
at  a  single  call.  The  very  conscription  ordered 
was  a  farce;  for  five  times  as  many  as  it  brought 
came  freely  while  they  were  turning  the  wheel. 

Would  it  allow  discipline?  American  habits  of 
equality  would  make  it  hard  to  submit  to  inflexible 
rule.  The  camp  makes,  for  the  time,  a  more  rigid 
distinction  of  caste  than  that  of  a  couit.  But  the 
problem  was  readily  solved.  Men  obeyed  willingly 
the  orders  of  other  men,'  no  better,  no  wiser,  no 
abler,  no  braver.  Why?  Because  our  men,  dis- 
cernmg  principles,  knew  that  discipline  must  be 
maintained  as  the  means  of  success.     It  was  far 
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harder  to  teach  officers  how  to  command  than 
soldiers  how  to  obey.  That  was  the  practical 
problem.  For  the  men  obeyed,  not  in  deference 
to  the  man  who  held  the  rank,  but  to  the  dignity 
of  the  country,  which  the  rank  represented.  Obe- 
dience was  not  the  slavish  habit  of  a  lower  class, 
but  the  grouping  of  the  affections  around  a  nation- 
ality. 

Would  it  be  efficient,  firm  and  resolute;  ready 
and  qualified?  Some  permanent  body  of  office- 
holders may  be  proficient  in  these  things;  may 
have  more  energy;  may  keep  steadily  on  when  the 
.  people  would  lag.  On  this,  it  is  enough  to  refer 
to  England  in  the  Crimean  war;  the  acknowledged 
inefficiency  of  managers;  the  slackness  of  organiz-- 
ing;  the  ignorance;  the  waste;  the  suffering;  and 
to  see  in  comparison  the  energy  with  which  vast 
armies  were  organized,  supplied  and  followed  with 
abundance,  and  great  fleets  built  and  manned;  and 
to  remember  that  when  delay  or  inefficiency  were 
exhibited,  it  was  in  spite  of  the  people;  that  the 
people  had  in  the  beginning  a  juster  view  of  the 
greatness  of  the  conflict  than  the  rulers  had;*  that 

*  It  was  a  Massachusetts  man  who  said  to  the  President,  when  he  was 
deciding  to  call  out  seventy-five  thousand  men,  "  President,  call  out  a 
million.  The  South  will  laugh  at  seventy-five  thousand  men ;  they  will 
respect  a  million." 
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the  people  saw  the  thmgs  to  be  done  before  the 
rulers  did;  and  that  the  people  were  ready  for 
sacrifices  before  the  raid's  dared  to  call  for  them. 

The  record  is  closed  now.  The  war-power  of 
a  democracy  is  decided.  With  gigantic  armies 
gigantic  armies  have  been  crushed.  A  dozen 
States,  each  as  large  as  a  European  kingdom^  have 
been  recovered.  Not  a  fortress  without  the  flag; 
not  a  vessel  without  a  loyal  commander.  The 
war-power  is  recorded  at  Yorktown,  at  Winchester, 
Manassas,  'Cedar  Mountain,  Boanoke,  Antietam, 
Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  the  Wilderness, 
Shiloh,  New  Orleans,  Stone  River,  Chattanooga, 
Resaca,  Dallas,  Kenesaw  and  Petersburg.  While 
the  dead  sleep  in  their  graves,  though  the  wheat 
may  grow  over  theu'  bones,  and  the  powers  of 
nature  blot  out  the  signs  of  the  bloody  days ;  while 
homes  cease  to  be  sad,  and  traditions  tell  of  the 
great  work,  is  the  question  settled.  Army-  of 
Potomac  and  Army  of  Georgia  are  only  historic; 
but  the  drooping  banners  are  under  tender  watch; 
and  if — which  God  forbid — the  need  should  come 
again,  they  have  only  to  bring  out  the  flags  to  the 
air,  that  gathering  tliousands  should  hear  their 
familiar  rustle  and  again  keep  step  to  the  music  of 
freedom. 
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Would  it  bear  the  heavy  burdens  of  war? 

These  burdens  itself  assumes.  Th,ere  is  no 
higher  power  to  tax.  The  national  dislike  of  taxa- 
tion would  naturally  prevent  such  expenditures. 
But  the  people  needed  only  to  see  an  object  worthy 
of  such  burdens.  In  the  very  beginning,  millions 
were  proffered  freely.  They  pledged  the  country's 
all.  They  knew  the  costly  nature  of  war,  as  to 
money  alone;  but  they  said.  Go  on;  make  your 
ordnance;  pile  up  your  stores.  A  ship  of  war 
costs  three  times  the  old  annual  State  expenses  of 
Massachusetts;  build  hundreds!  A  battery  will 
throw  away  in  a  little  skirmish  the  support  of  a 
family;  unlhnber  the  gims!  An  army  costs  half  a 
million  a  day;  multiply  armies!  A  great  battle 
expends  a  million  of  dollars;  fight  great  battles! 
True,  here  and  there  was  some  grovelling  soul 
who  complained.  There  was  a  man  who  cried 
^^beef  among  the  shoeless,  suffering  soldiers  at 
Valley  Forge,  in  om*  fathers'  days.  We  had  but 
few  such.  The  heart  of  the  people  was  right. 
Private  munificence  followed  the  soldiers  to  every 
camp  and  every  battle-field.  We  read  of  Sanitary 
and  Christian  Commissions;  of  aid  to  refugees  and 
aid  to  freedmen  in  the  people's  glorious  record; 
and  all  the  time  the  people  were  impatient  to  be 
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taxed.  What  is  money  to  a  nation's  life?  "When 
Congress  delayed  to  make  the  necessary  laws,  the 
indignant  people  said,  ^^Lay  on  the  taxes;  lay 
heavy  taxes;  it  is  the  slightest  cost  of  liberty;  it 
is  the  least  of  oui*  troubles." 

Yes,  the  least.  Harder  was  the  burden.  I  am 
ashamed  to  refer  to  money.  That  the  cost?  No. 
It  was  in  young  men,  who  went  to  die.  In  the 
long  throbbing,  waiting.  In  anxious  households. 
In  tremulous  questions  and  pale  faces,  when  the 
telegraph  clicked.  In  fathers'  and  mothers'  self- 
sacrifice,  as  they  said^  "Go!"  In  the  very  lint 
which  sisters  made  in  tears.  In  the  knitting  which 
knit  hearts  iilto  the  fabric.  In  women's  hands, 
which  tended  the  soldier  in  hospital,  and  heaits, 
which  sobbed  for  his  mother.  In  empty  chairs. 
In  southern  graves,  and  northern  burial-places 
where  the  weary  man  dragged  himself  that  he 
might  sleep  with  his  kindred.  Such  was  the 
burden  a  people  freely  assiuned  for  their  country's 
life.  The  books  are  closed.  But  the  recording 
angel  has  every  such  deed  written,  and  keeps 
watch  over  every  nameless  grave.  And,  in  the 
preservation  of  heroic  deeds,  when  many  a  child 
grows  up  and  says,  "  Father,  why  did  you  give  me 
the   name    I    bear?"    he   will  hear,   "Because   it 
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YfOB  the  name  of  a  gallant  soldier  and  a  true 
friend,  with  whom  your  father  was  when  he  died 
in  the  roar  of  battle;  and  it  is  that  you  shall  love 
the  flag  he  loved,  and  the  eountiy  for  which  he 
died;  and,  if  need  ever  comes,  that  you  shall  count 
not  your  life  dear,  if  your  country  needs  it/' 

Would  it  persist  in  war,  in  spite  of  disasters? 

The  crowd  is  fickle.  One  moment  it  shouts; 
the  next,  it  frowns.  Will  it,  against  defeat  and 
disappointment,  continue  steadfast? 

It  was  a  day  of  disaster  at  Bull  Run.  With 
high  hopes  they  had  moved  on  the  foe.  But  back 
they  come,  shattered.  Weary,  scattered  soldiers 
pass  over  the  Long  Bridge,  and  fhe  exultant 
enemy  are  wild  with  joy.  \N*ow  what  foreign 
papers  said  was  crazy  enthusiasm  will  end.  N'o; 
the  disaster  only  nerved  the  nation.  Have  generals 
failed?  we  will  have  better  generals.  Are  there 
not  enough  men?  we  will  have  more  men.  The 
steady  stream  of  troops  pour  to  the  capital.  Fifty 
thousand  failed  in  July?  Two  hundred  thousand 
are  in  camp  in  December. 

Failure  on  the  Peninsula?  Eighty  thousand 
men  are  left?  Three  hundred  thousand  more 
came  that  autumn. 
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Failure  at  Chancellorsville?  Three  hundred 
thousand  more  answer  to  the  bugle  call. 

In  the  long  months,  there  were  reverses  which 
no  European  power  could  have  stenmied.  No 
monarch  would  have  dared  summon  the  men,  and 
repeat  the  calls,  and  pile  up  the  aggregates  which 
our  plain  President,  calling,  asked  and  had.*  But 
the  iDCople  were  steadfast.  If  any  of  them  ever 
seemed  to  waver,  it  was  because  the  rulers  were  so 
long  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  war; 
and  so  long  failed  to  do  what  was  imperiously 
demanded.  When  all  our  attacks  hardly  made  a 
dent  in  the  enemy's  defences,  the  people  persisted. 
Favorite  generals  must  give  way,  and  even  faction 
could  not  help  them.  INTew  measures  must  come, 
if  old  and  cherished  ones  failed.  Parties  crumbled 
when  the  issue  was  made.  When  the  rebels  said, 
You  can  never  conquer  us ;  and  foreigners  scoflFed, 
You  can  never  conquer  them;  and  traitorous  men, 
with  the  wish  father  to  the  thought,  said,  You  can 
never  conquer  them;  the  people  said,  ^^We  2CtU 
conquer.''  ^ever  was  their  persistence  more  glori- 
ously illustrated  than  when  hard  war  and  disgrace- 
ful peace  were  openly  put  in  contrast.     If  this  goes 

*  *'  Aggregate  number  of  men  furnished  under  all  calls,  reduced  to  a 
three  years  standard,  2,129,041." 
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on,  it  was  said,  you  will  be  crushed  with  taxes; 
you  will  be  drained  of  men;  you  will  lose  your 
liberty,  and  the  country  will  perish.  Yet  calmly 
and  steadily  they  pledged  money,  sons,  lives, — all. 
.  That  told  that  in  heroic  endurance  the  people  rise 
to  majestic  nobleness.  Against  fortune,  with  hope 
deferred,  often  in  darkness;  yet,  the  work  begun, 
it  was  determined  to  finish. 

HI.  K  democracy  find  a  centre  of  loyalty,  and 
if  it  could  prosecute  war  successfully,  it  was  a 
question  whether  it  could  preserve  its  principles 
in  times  of  such  struggles. 

Could  it  preserve  its  own  liberties? 

In  all  great  contentions  there  is  danger.  Dan- 
ger on  the  one  hand  from  the  turbulent  elements 
which  rise  to  the  surface;  and  on  the  other  from 
the  extraordinary  powers  necessary  to  preserve 
order  and  secure  tranquiUity.  The  latter  is  the 
greater.  Justice  demands  authority,  and  authority 
may  consolidate  itself  into  permanent  power.  The 
civilian  entrusted  with  enormous  strength,  may 
destroy  liberty;  the  successful  soldier  may  build 
a  dynasty  upon  the  ruins  of  the  State.  Such 
powers  to  the  magistrate  are  inevitable;  such 
prestige  to  the  warrior  is  certain.    It  was  necessary 
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that  dictators  should  see  in  Borne  that  the  republic 
received  no  hurt;  the  republic  survived  those.  But 
when  Caesar  led  his  victorious  cohorts  home^  Home 
fell.  When  the  lying  Stuart  lost  his  head,  and 
Cromwell  arose  to  rule  the  discordant  elements,' 
he  had  to  become  for  the  country's  sake  a  despot 
When  France  in  its  resurrection  saw  all  restraints 
broken,  order  demanded  a  consul;  and  the  consul 
became  the  emperor.  When  France  again  sought 
freedom,  and  the  citizen-king  was  an  exile,  the 
temporary  republic  chose  a  Prince-President;  but 
the  President  became  liTapoleon  the  Third, 

Our  history  Tcverses  precedents.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  entrust  the  head  of  the  nation  with 
imperial  power,  to  carry  on  war  and  preserve 
order;  and  the  people  did  it  without  grudging. 
N^o  fear  of  usurpation  entered  their  minds;  for 
they  knew  their  strength,  and  knew  that  any 
attempt  to  make  permanent  such  powers  would 
be  swept  away  like  mist  in  the  morning.  Liberty 
was  shoAvn  to  be  compatible  with  order.  Here 
and  there  were  threats.  In  one  great  city  the 
degraded  populace  were  excited  to  burn  asylums 
and  murder  children;  but  some  veteran  soldiers 
from  the  forts  and  some  citizen  soldiers  from  the 
town  worked  their  way  through  the  mob  and  slew 
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a  thousand  or  more;  and  Massachusetts  men* 
camped  in  City  Hall  Park  and  planted  their 
cannon  in  the  great  arteries.  They  had,  men  say, 
in  this  city  signs  of  similar  disturbance;  but  it 
needed  only  your  prompt  and  fearless  chief  magis- 
trate and  a  single  ball  from  your  citizen  soldiery  to 
scatter  the  rioters.  But  who  feared  that  the 
magistrate  would  be  a  tyi'ant?  Who  feared  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  would  be  a  despot?  If  a  few 
men,  outspoken  in  their  treason,  were  put  under 
guard,  it  was  only  as  significant  hints  of  the  power 
behind;  and  that  no  more  were  disturbed  was 
because  the  people  could  afford  to  laugh  at  the 
street  comer  fury  of  the  men  whose  treasonable 
hearts  found  their  safety  in  their  imbecility. 

And  now,  now  we  have  preserved  both  order 
and  liberty.  Martial  law  is  ended.  The  same  old 
laws  govern,  and  the  same  courts  hear  cases,  and 
the  same  legislation  goes  on.  'No  citizen  feels  any 
yoke.  A  ballot  is  still  a  sacred  thing.  High 
generals  were  favorites,  yet  annies  obeyed  their 
successors.  The  chieftains  marched  their  veteran 
armies  to  the  capital,  but  it  was  to  disband  them. 
Our  hosts  have  melted  into  citizens,  as  the  winter 
melts  into  spring.  Our  generals  come  home  and 
go  to  their  old  level.     Oiu*  soldiers  are  artisans 
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again,  with  none  of  the  crime  which  men  feared. 
The  republic  is  still  the  government  of  the  people. 
In  the  lately  rebellious  States,  even,  courts  are 
opened  and  magistrates  rule,  custom-houses  are 
re-established,  and  the  strange  experiment  is  tried 
— God  grant  it  be  in  safety — of  re-allowing  the 
insurgents  the  rights  of  citizens. 

Could  a  democracy  preser\^e  its  institutions  in 
a  sudden  and  fearful  crisis?* 

That  we  have  tried.  Our  leader  was  assassi- 
nated. Our  chief  official  of  state  lay  helpless 
from  the  blow  of  the  felon.  Who  does  not  know 
that  in  some  lands  such  a  thing  would  find  revolu- 
tion ready?  That  the  peace  of  empires  hangs 
upon  a  single  thread,  which,  if  broken,  would  let 
armies  and  mobs  contend  for  the  mastery?  With 
us,  the  President  was  struck  down  in  a  moment. 
There  was  universal  conunotion,  but  it  was  the 
sorrow  of  a  people's  heart.  There  was  disturb- 
ance, but  it  was  the  shock  of  a  nation's  conscience. 
There  was  fire,  but  it  was  the  fire  of  a  people's 
indignation.  No  general  moved;  no  soldier 
stirred.  In  a  quiet  room  the  chief  justice  adminis- 
tered the  oath  of  office  to  the  lawful  successor, 

*  The  development  of  this,  and  some  other  points,  was  omitted  in  the 
delivery  of  the  discourse. 
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who  took  the  powers  and  responsibilities  unchal- 
lenged. The  wheels  of  government  were  not  even 
jarred.  The  reason  is,  because  the  people  rule. 
The  general,  however  beloved,  who  should  have 
dared  lift  his  finger  against  the  government,  would 
have  found  a  haller;  and  his  own  soldiers  would 
have  made  the  hollow  square,  because  the  army  is 
of  the  people. 

•  But  there  has  been  a  greater  success.  It  is  in 
the  fact  that  steadily  and  surely  the  people  grew 
to  recognize  and  uphold  the  distinctive  principles 
at  the  basis  of  the  government.  We  had  not  lived 
out  our  own  theories.  The  Declaration  was  too 
much  looked  at  as  merely  conveying  '^glittering 
generalities."  This  evil  was  the  cause  of  war. 
But  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  popular  mind  that, 
through  all  trials  and  temptations  it  pondered 
deeply  and  seriously,  and  in  its  ponderings  came  to 
see  the  Right.  * 

"While  wise  men  saw  clearer,  yet  it  is  time  that 
we  began  only  with  a  hearty,  noble  outburst  of 
loyalty.  It  was  a  kind  of  blind  instinct  of  love  for 
our  flag  that  God  made  use  of  to  keep  the  heart 
of  the  nation  steady,  and  to  nerve  us  in  many  a 
trying  time.     The  sovereignty  of  the  nation  was 
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in  the  flag,  and  that  sovereignty,  we  said,  shall  be 
preserved. 

But  the  principles  which  were  underlying  the 
whole  struggle  were  not  silent.  Years  of  discus- 
sion were  bearing  fruit.  The  cause  of  the  nation, 
it  was  evident,  was  the  cause  of  liberty;  for  the 
revolt  was  solely  in  the  cause  of  slavery.  If  at 
first  the  national  Congress  adopted  a  Resolve  to  so 
amend  the  Constitution  as  to  secure  slavery,  that 
speedily  was  thrown  among  the  rubbish  of  dead 
compromises.  Liberty,  Slavery,  were  the  recog- 
nized opponents. 

It  has  been  charged  that  freedom  was  at  last 
adopted  only  as  a  measure  of  success.  That  does 
injustice  to  the  people.  They  had  always  believed 
in  freedom,  but  they  had  felt  hampered  by  the  old 
bondage  of  compromise.  They  came  to  see  at 
last  that  that  bondage  was  broken,  and  they 
rejoiced  in  liberty. 

Doubtless  the  current  of  events  made  them 
think.  There  were  strange  coincidences.  The 
week  of  that  disastrous  battle  of  Bull  Run, — 
it  was  sad, — ^but  I  saw  fugitive  slaves  returned  to 
their  rebel  masters  that  week.  The  general  who 
then  took  command  of  our  armies  had  proclaimed 
that  he  would  suppress  slave  revolts  ^^  with  an  iron 
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hand; ''  it  was  the  policy  of  the  government,  but 
he,  its  instrument,  was  baflBied  in  every  attempt  to 
touch  the  rebel  power.  His  highest  day  was  when 
he  hm'led  back  the  fiery  invasion  at  Antietam. 
In  the  West,  no  important  success  was  had  until  a 
general  was  sent  to  New  Orleans  who  believed  in 
the  rights  of  man.  That  terribly  slaughtering  day 
at  Shiloh  you  remember;  and  its  subsequent  blun- 
dering campaign,  which  happened,  says  a  witness, 
"  from  the  exclusion  of  contrabands."  Almost  all 
we  did  for  nearly  two  years  was  to  hold  our  own. 
God  did  not  permit  any  invasion  of  us  to  succeed, 
but  that  was  all. 

It  made  people  think.  So  did  the  fallen  fortunes 
of  the  prodigal  son,  who  would  ^^fain  have  .fiilled 
his  belly  with  the  husks  that  the  swine  did  eat.'' 
"When  he  came  to  himself,  he  said,  ^^How  many 
hired  serv^arits  of  my  father's  have  bread  enough 
and  to  spare,  and  I  perish  with  hunger!  I  will 
arise,  and  go  unto  my  father."  What  to  say? 
I  am  hungry?  No.  The  hunger  had  made  him 
think  of  his  father;  and  the  thought  of  his  father 
suggested,  not  food,  but,  "Father,  I  have  sinned! " 
So  do  God's  chastisLngs  lead  men  to  think  of  Him; 
and  at  the  thought  of  Him,  sin  is  remembered. 
So  did  the  nation,  striving  in  vain  to  fill  the  belly 
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with  the  husks  of  compromise  between  right  and 
wrong,  look  to  Godj  and,  looking  to  Grod,  smd, 
'^Father,  we*have  sinned! " 

Then,  with  that  first  proclamation  of  freedom,  the 
current  changed.  True,  it  requires  no  need  of  a 
special  interposition  of  divine  Providence,  to 
explain  what  cause  and  effect  could  do.  When 
generals  took  advantage  of  their  own  faith,  they 
crippled  the  enemy  in  his  strongest  yet  weakest 
points.  The  government  had  the  sympathies  of 
millions  of  people  in  the  enemy's  own  land.  That 
proclamation  prevented  recognition  of  the  slave 
empire  by  great  foreign  powers,  who  dared  not  go 
against  the  moral  sense  of  the  world.  But  while 
we  can  sec  natural  causes  at  work,  it  is  not 
presumptuous  to  believe  that  God  looked  with 
favor  on  a  nation  that  had  taken  the  position  of 
justice,  He  who  had  said  "let  my  people  go." 
The  prayers  and  tears  of  millions  went  up  to  Him. 
He  said  to  us, — ^pause  until  you  do  justice;  you 
shall  be  baffled  until  you  do  justice;  you  shall 
strive  but  you  shall  not  advance.  "  Let  my  people 
go."  I  tell  you  I  would  rather  have  the  prayers 
of  those  bondmen  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  on  our 
side,  than  to  have  a  hundred  thousand  more 
veterans.     Eternity  alone  can  tell  what  a  power  at 
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the  throne  of  God  were  the  prayers  of  the 
bondman.  Only  as  .we  recognized  his  claim  to 
manhood,  did  we  advance. 

But  then  when  we'  said  ^^  You  are  free;  "  when 
we  placed  the  musket  in  his  hands,  and  made  him 
that  high  type  of  a  man — a  soldier — ^we  moved 
forward.  The  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  the 
pillar  of  fire  by  night  were  with  us.  The  flag  we 
bore  was  the  symbol  of  freedom,  and  we  had  God's 
benediction.  It  opened  the  Mississippi  River  on 
the  birthday  of  the  nation;  that  birthday  witneBsed 
liCe's  rapid  flight  from  Gettysburg;  when  Meade 
followed  him  back  as  he  recrossed  the  river  for  the 
last  time,  it  was  with  the  flag  of  freedom;  when 
Hooker's  starred  division  scaled  Lookout,  and 
fought  above  the  mountain  mists,  it  was  under  the 
flag  of  freedom ;  when  Missionary  Ridge  was 
swept  by  the  advancing  line,  the  old  grave  of  a- 
dead  mission  was  won  to  freedom;  Chattanooga's 
fastnesses  were  fortified  impregnably  for  freedom; 
Rocky  Face  and  Resaca  and  Dallas  and  Kenesaw 
gav^  way  to  the  advancing  hosts  of  freedom  ; 
Atlanta  fell  for  freedom.  But  when  the 
adventurous  march  through  Georgia  pierced  the 
heart  of  the  rebellion;  when  Grant  made  Yirginia 
a  desolation,  and  sat  down  at  Petersburg ;  when 
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he  swept  through  their  works  and  mto  Itichmond; 
when  the  flower  of  the  rebel* power  surrendered; 
and  when  the  rebel  tyrant  became  a  ftigitive  and  a 
wanderer,  so  despised  that  nobody  cares  whether 
he  lives  or  dies, — the  nations  of  the  earth  know 
that  it  was  not  until  the  national  Congress  had 
said  ^^  Lord,  we  do  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness; 
we  do  undo  the  heavy  burdens;  we  do  let  the 
oppressed  go  free;  we  do  break  every  yoke." 

Of  the  trial  of  the  people  involved  in  this 
conflict  I  have  spoken  to  Massachusetts  men,  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  because  the  heart 
of  Massachusetts  has  been  in  the  struggle. 
Massachusetts  ideas  have  been  in  conflict.  They 
have  always  been.  They  were  in  old  England, 
with  the  tyranny  of  prelate  and  king, — ^when  God 
sifled  three  nations  to  found  a  State,  and  founded 
it  with  a  sturdy,  never-yielding  race,  rooted  in 
principle.  The  compact  in  the  Mayflower;  the 
first  court  m  the  Bay  in  1630;  the  skilful  defence 
of  chartered  rights  against  the  commissionei^  in 
1665;  the  imprisonment  of  a  royal  governor  in 
1689;  the  Lexington  of  1775;  were  consistent 
steps.  So  it  was  in  Massachusetts,  there  began 
in  1835,  our  thirty  years'  war  of  defence  against 
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tyranny,  when  in  that  year  a  citizen  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  the  sole  crime  of  believing  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  found  refiige  against 
a  riotous  mob,  only  in  a  jail.  A  few  men,  then 
despised,  now  honored,  fell  back  on  the  principle 
of  equal  rights.  They  appealed  to  the  popular 
conscience;  they  persisted  through*  good  and  evil 
fortune.  Whether  entertained  in  some  Palace 
Beautiful,  or  mobbed  in  some  Yanity  Fair,  they 
plodded  onward  to  their  Beulah.  They  were  wise 
seers.  Massachusetts  ideas  spread  over  the  North; 
went,  with  its  emigrants,  over  the  great  North-west; 
and  came  in  conflict  with  the  despotism  of  the 
slaveholder.  "Who  can  stand  against  Right  ? 
When  the  glittering  chivalry  of  the  Southerner 
dashed  against  the  iron  race,  it  splintered  like 
glass.  No  wonder  that  a  Richmond  editor,  during 
the  war,  wished  that  the  pestilent  Mayflower  had 
sunk  in  mid-ocean  with  all  its  freight.  For,  out  of 
the  hold  of  that  dead  vessel,  have  poured  horses 
and  riders,  mountains  of  shot  and  shell,  forests  of 
muskets  and  batteries,  and  a  million  of  armed  men. 
Massachusetts  has  borne  its  share.  While  its 
senators  and  representatives  have  been  powerful  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation,  its  soldiers  have  been-  in 
every  army.     Its  best  blood  has  wet  the  ground  of 
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well  nigh  every  battle-fifeld.  Generals  bom  on  her 
soil  have  V70n  fame.  Her  sailors,  from  the  one  who 
fired  the  last  shot,  knee  deep  in  water,  from  the 
deck  of  the  sinking  Cumberland,  have  borne 
themselves  Uke  their  ancestry.  The  first  martyrs 
who  fell  ia  strife  were  Massachusetts  men;  and  the 
last  to  fall,  upon  the  last  battle-field,  was  a  soldier 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  conflict  of  arms  is  over  now.  The  roar  of 
cannon,  and  the  rattle  of  musketry  have  ceased. 
The  sabre  and  the  bayonet  flash  no  more.  The 
charge  of  the  rider  has  ended.  The  bivouac,  the 
camp,  the  march,  are  a  dream.  The  battalions  hear 
no  more  the  hoarse  ^^  forward.''  The  shattered 
and  glorious  banners,  which  we  loved,  have  gone  to 
their  rest  in  legislative  halls.  The  mementoes  of 
many  a  Manassas  and  Gettysburg  shall  soon  be 
idle  but  eloquent  toys.  The  grass  has  gi'owii 
green  over  the  soldier's  grave,  and  the  bitter 
weeping  mellows  into  loving  sadness.  Old 
comrades  talk,  by  their  firesides,  of  campaigns 
gone  by,  and  sons  shall  long  love  to  hear  their 
fathers  tell,  of  a  wmter  evening,  when  the  snow  is 
falling,  and  the  wind  is  howling,  of  shelterless 
exposure  to  like  storms  and  of  exposure  to  the 
rattling  storm  of  death. 
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The  conflict  of  arms  is  over.  But  the  conflict  of 
ideas  is  not  over,  nor  the  trial  of  the  people. 
Tyranny  dies  hard.  The  doctrine  of  equal  rights 
has  still  to  be  maintained  against  prejudice,  pride, 
and  a  mistaken  interest.  The  field  is  changed; 
but  in  the  workshop^  the  pulpit,  the  lecture-room, 
the  press-room,  the  legislative  hall,  every  true  man 
is  to  insist  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of 
democracy.  It  is  a  religious  duty.  Equality  in 
rights  goes  deeper  than  social  compacts.  It  finds 
all  men  created  by  the  same  Father;  all  sinners  in 
the  sight  of  God;  equally  bound  by  his  imiform 
law;  alike  those  for  whom  Jesus  Christ  died;  in 
need  of  the  same  repentance  and  the  same  faith* 
subject  to  the  same  law  of  death;  and  hoping  for 
the  same  heaven.  The  accidents  of  birth,  color, 
property,  culture,  do  not  afiect  nlanhood. 

The  trials  of  these  years  should  teach  us  that 
there  is  no  safety  but  in  adherence  to  principle, 
wherever  it  may  lead  us.  On  our  own  basis,  we 
have  no  right  to  ignore  manhood.  "We  cannot 
ignore  that  of  the  former  slave.  He  is  a  man.  He 
should  be  treated  as  a  man.  Every  word  that 
mentions  color  is  a  disgrace  to  a  statute  book. 
Manhood,  not  color,  is  the  foundation  of  govern- 
ment.    "When  any  set  of  men  refuse  equality  in 
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civil  rights, — ^whether  it  be  the  minority  oppressing 
the  majority  in  South  Carolina,  or  the  vast  majority 
oppressing  the  feeble  minority  in  Connecticut^ — 
the  nation  should  say,  and  should  be  brought  to 
say,  in  a  legal  and  constitutional  way,  ^^No^  you 
shall  not  despise  any  man;  you  do  sin  against  that 
God  who  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth;  you  do  violate  that  Declaration  also  'which 
says  ^  That  all  men  are  created  equal;'  you  shall 
stand  on  simple  justice.'  " 

This  clear  principle  declares  what  is  the  only 
right  path,  and  safe  because  it  is  right.  There  are 
other  dangers  than  those  of  the  battle-field.  They 
are  in  the  garb  of  sentimental  forgiveness.  To 
forgive  without  evidence  of  repentance  may  be 
noble  and  generous;  but  we  have  a  nation  to  save 
from  the  penalty  of  future  sin.  There  is  yet  no 
evidence  that  many  of  those  who  have  slain  our 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  repented  of  it  as  a 
wrong.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that?  If  it  is,  yet 
it  is  hard  to  forget  that  from  many  of  the  hands 
that  approach  the  ballot-box  the  blood  is  not  yet 
washed  oflf.  There  is  yet  no  evidence  that  many  of 
these  men  regard  their  treason  as  anything  worse 
than  a  mistake  of  miscalculation  of  *  strength. 
With  many  of  them,  the  veneering  of  loyalty  has 
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not  had  time  to  dry.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that 
imtil  they  imderstand  loyalty  better,  they  stand 
aside  from  the  exercise  of  political  power,  while 
only  loyal  voices  be  heard  and  loyal  hands  work  in 
reconstruction  ?  There  is  yet  no  evidence  of  a. 
loyalty  beyond  a  doubtless  sincere  determination  to 
take  a  share  of  that  government  which  their  arms 
failed  to  destroy.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  for  a 
respectable  period  of  probation?  There  is  as  yet 
no  evidence',  but  unmistakably  the  reverse,  of  any 
adoption  of  our  fundamental  principle  of  equal 
rights.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  they  accept  a 
principle  unmistakably  decided  in  this  contest,  and 
vital  to  the  nation's  prosperity?  "We  cherish  no 
.  vindictive  hate.  We  would  take  no  vengeance  for 
the  blood  of  our  murdered  brethren.  We  would 
forget,  if  we  can,  the  bitter  weeping  in  half  a 
million  homes.  These  are  too  sacred  for  revenge, 
aild  beyond  the  retributions  of  public  justice.  But 
,if  we  are  deluded  into  betraying  liberty,  wc  are 
faithless  to  our  dead.  Anything  short  of  right,  is 
no  settlement,  is  no  security. 

It  is  little  matter,  as  to  the  foundations  of  pros- 
perity, which  State  government  is  respected,  this  or 
that;  but  it  is  vital  that  the  claim  of  every  man  to 
manhood  shall  be  recognized.    To  give  the  spirit 
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of  caste  liberty  within  certain  defined  limits, 
however  narrow,  is  as  wise  as  to  give  a  prairie  fire 
the  right  to  burn  within  certain  limits,  and  those 
limits  bounded  by  a  board  fence;  as  wise  as  to  say 
to  a  pestilence  in  your  city, — ^yoii  shall  have  free 
range  within  certain  boundaries,  and  those  bomida- 
ries  are  marked  by  a  chalk  line  on  the  pavement. 
We  should  not  advocate  the  right  of  black  men  to 
vote;  but  the  right  of  men.  Free-men,  not  freed- 
men,  is  the  language  of  the  patriot. 

"Will  success  come?  I  believe  in  God;  I  believe 
in  the  people;  that  is.  Yes.  Wliatever  opportu- 
nities have  been  lost,  of  calling  upon  the  people  of 
these  States  to  form  new  State  governments,  yet  in 
calm  thought  men's  minds  will  see  the  right,  and 
come  up  to  it.  Free  speech,  free  press,  free  pulpit, 
free  school,  will  of  themselves  accomplish  the  work. 
1^0  more  promising  signs  arc  possible  than-  the 
efforts  now  making  to  open  industrial  avenues  at 
the  South;  to  educate  the  children;  to  preach  the 
gospel.  All  classes,  all  sects,  stand  together  in 
this  work.  The  northern  enterprise  which  filled 
that  land  with  batteries,  is  to  fill  it  with  free 
institutions.  You  may  dismantle  Chattanooga, 
when  you  fortify  it  with  the  free  press,  free  school, 
and  free  pulj^it.     You  may  take  every  gun  from 
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the  Mississippi,  when  you  line  its  banks  with  these 
foils  of  freedom.  And  when  four  millions  of 
people  are  educated  into  a  Christian  civilization,  no 
power  on  earth  can  deprive  them  of  their  proper 
place. 

If  the  people  endure  the  temptation  now  before 
them,  we  shall  see  a  country  of.  growing  wealth,  in 
towns  and  cities  and  harvest  lands;  the  ocean 
whitened  with  sails,  and  the  harbors  forests  of 
masts;  a  flag  beloved  at  home,  and  honored 
abroad;  this  country  the  asylum  of  the  oi)pressed 
from  every  land;  the  name  of  the  great  republic 
feared  by  despots  as  no  name  has  been  since  Oliver 
Cromwell  frightened  then  by  the  mere  threat  of 
the  thunder  of  his  cannon.  More  than  that,  we 
shall  see  religion  flourish;  churches  multiphed;  the 
tread  of  him  who  preacheth  glad  tidings;  God's 
Spirit  descending ;  and  the  nation,  tried  and 
purified  by  suffering,  the  people  of  God. 

Well  was  it  for  Massachusetts,  that  when  the 
clouds  were  lowering,  she  called  to  the  chair  of 
the  executive  a  man  who  could  say,  ^^  I  know  not 
what  record  of  sin  may  await  me  in  another  world. 
But  this •  I  know;   I  was  never  mean  enough  to 
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despise  any  man  because  *  he  was  ignorant,   nor 
because  he  was  poor,  nor  because  he  was  black." 

Massachusetts*  needed  such  a  man,  in  such  a 
crisis.  She  wanted  one  who  believed  in  man,  yet 
not  the  less  believed  m  God;  one  in  whose  nature 
was  inborn  her  hereditary  love  of  freedom;  yet  no- 
more  inflexible  in  his  faith,  than  determined  in  its 
development.  One  to  be  not  only  the  exponent, 
but  the  fearless  leader  of  her  sentiment.  One  to  ' 
steady  the  heart  of  his  State,  and  yet  to  stimulate 
the  central  government  in  the  path  of  justice. 

She  wanted  a  man  of  experience  in  statesman- 
ship. One  whose  ability  to  grasp  the  various 
interests  of  the  public  good,  should  be  equalled 
only  by  an  energy  which  could  accomplish  the 
enoi-mous.  work  thrown  upon  him.  One  who  in 
any  exigency  would  dare  take  responsibility,  yet 
with  reverence  for  the  rights  of  the  people.  One 
who  would  bear  on  his  heart  her  constant  interests 
of  agricultural  and  other  industry,  her  great 
system  of  education,  and  her  reformatory,  or  penal, 
or  charitable  institutions.  One  who  could  carry 
her  finances  through  an  unprecedented  strain. 
And  added  thereto,  one  w^ho  could,  with  firmness, 
energy  and  delicacy,  conduct  those  military 
measures  which  were  to  raise,  equip,  organize  and 
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officer,  a  force  ten  times  as  large  as  the  then  army 
of  the  United  States, 

We  recognize  the  hand  of  Providence  in  giving 
ns  such  a  man.  We  appreciate  the  able  coadjutors 
in  council,  and  in  the  departments  of  the  staff. 
We  are  grateful  for  the  vast  work  done,  and  so 
well  done.  To  have  been  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  for  five  such  years, — called  by  the 
spontaneous  voice  of  the  people,  and  continued  by 
re-elections, — ^these  most  momentous  years  since 
those  of  the  Revolution, — is  enough  for  the  patriotic 
ambition  of  any  man.  To  have  been  such  a 
governor,  that  the  reader  of  the  country's  history 
inevitably  turns  to  Massachusetts,  and  turning  to 
Massachusetts  inevitably  sees  foremost  the  name  of 
its  chief  magistrate, — enrolls  a  man  in  history. 
In  such  a  term  of  service,  there  is  a  manifest 
completeness.  It  began  when  the  clouds  were 
lowering;  it  ends  with  the  skies  clear.  The  work 
accomplished  was  one  work;  it  covers  a  great 
period  in  history. 

Sir,  if  I  venture  to  address  you  directly,  it  is 
because  I  know  peculiarly  your  care  for  Massachu- 
setts soldiers,  The  camp  where  I  first  learned 
anything  of  soldiery, — in  the  dark  spring  of  1861, 
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bore  the  name  of  Camp  Andrew;*  and,  with  some 
of  the  men  who  left  that  a  solitude,  I  heard  you 
welcome  the  flags  home  again.  By  your  wise 
forethought  men  were  prepared  for  the  midnight 
summons  to  the  defence  of  the  capital.  "When  you 
asked  that  the  bodies  of  her  martyrs  should  be 
^Henderly"  cared  for,  you  touched  the  heart  of 
Massachusetts.  In  all  the  struggle,  the  soldiers 
you  sent  into  the  field  were  equipped,  I  know,  as 
none  others  were.  Theu'  wives  and  children  were 
faithfully  sheltered.  Their  officers  were  selected 
with  a  care  unequalled.  I  saw  the  men  and 
the  helps  which  you  sent  in  times  of  disaster. 
I  met  your  agents  in  remote  cities,  faithful  to 
our  men.  I  saw  the  messengers  you  sent  into 
the  field  itself,  to  lighten  their  hardships.  You 
were  never  weary  in  advancing  their  interests  and 
redressing  their  grievances.  Year  by  year  I  read 
your  words,  stirring  the  soul  like  a  blast  from  a 
Puritan  trumpet,  to  om*  men  as  we  obsers^ed,  in 
Virginia  or  Tennessee,  the  fast  and  festival  days  of 
our  home.  You  welcomed  back  the  soldiers.  You 
received  with  honor   the  flags,  and  promised  that 

*  At  Bi-ook  Farm,  West  Roxbury,  where  the  Second  Infantrj-  were  in 
camp. 
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they  should  he  faithfully  guarded.  You  remem- 
bered the  dead. 

Sir,  the  Massachusetts  soldiers  owe  you  a  debt  of 
thanks.  Let  me,  as  one  who  has  shared  with  them 
in  the  way  of  his  duty,  pledge  you,  not  only  for 
the  love  you  bore  to  them,  but  for  the  love  you 
bore  to  that  country  which  they  love, — ^their 
perpetual  gratitude. 

You  commit  a  prosperous  Commonwealth  to  the 
eminent  citizen  who  succeeds  you;  to  the  new 
Lieutenant-Governor,  whose  patriotic  history  has 
identified  him  with  the  people's  interests;  to  a 
council  whose  names  are  a  guarantee  of  wise 
advice;  to  a  legislature  whose  membership  promises 
broad  statesmanship,  and  wise  legislation.  If 
these  ofiicials,  and  this  legislature  ever  need  any 
new  inspirations  of  patriotism,  let  them,  as  they 
daily  enter  the  capitol,  pause  before  the  flags.  Let 
them  read  the  names  of  battles  lost  and  won, 
inscribed  thereon.  Let  them  read  the  story  of 
hard-fought  fields  more  eloquently  written  in  the 
torn,  scarred  and  pierced  remnants  of  the  ban- 
ners which  once  went  out  in  their  bright,  fresh 
beauty.  Let  them  remember  the  heroic  dead  and 
the  maimed  living.  In  any  doubt,  let  them  go  to 
the  silent  flags,  and  as  from  an  oracle,  drink  in 
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their  inspiration;  and  in  that  inspiration^  learn  to 
respect  the  rights,  maintain  the  honor,  and  trust 
with  confidence,  the  principles  of  a  people  who 
have  heard  the  voice  of  God  speaking  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  fire,  and  live. 
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The  following  list  of  Election  Sermons  is  inserted  in 
accordance  with  the  request  of  seyeral  gentlemen  interested 
in  historical  pursuits.  Lists  were  published  in  connection 
with  the  Sermons  of  1809,  1836  and  1849.  The  present 
table*  is  a  copy  of  that  prepared  by  Rev.  John  Pierce,  D.  D., 
in  1849,  continued  to  the  present  time  by  Mr.  Wiluam  B. 
Tbask,  of  Dorchester,  a  nephew  of  Dr.  Pierce. 

Dr.  Pierce  says : — 

"  The  first  Election  Sermon  noticed  in  Governor  Winthrop's  Journal,  is 
by  John  Cotton,  in  1634.  He  mentions  six  others.  Why  no  account  is 
given  by  him  of  the  other  twelve,  probably  delivered  during  the  period 
embraced  by  his  history,  it  is  difficult  to  explain. 

'*  The  first  printed  Election  Sermon,  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge, 
is  in  1661,  by  John  Norton,  of  Boston.  This  is  in  the  Library  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

"In  the  18th  century,  there  two  years,  1752  and  1764,  in  which  no 
Election  Sermons  were  preached,  on  account  of  the  smallpox  in  Boston. 
These  vacuities  may  be  supplied  by  two  sermons  before  the  General  Court, 
and  published  by  their  order ;  the  first  by  William  Grordon,  at  Watertown, 
during  the  siege  of  Boston,  31  May,  1775,  the  other  by  Dr.  Cooper,  25 
October,  1780,  being  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  new  government 

"  It  is  observable  that,  with  the  exceptions  already  mentioned,  there  is 
no  recorded  failure  of  an  Election  Sermon.  One  indeed  was  addressed 
to  the  Convention,  on  the  deposition  of  Andros,  in  1689.  Nor  have  we 
an  account  of  any  Election  Sermon  delivered,  which  was  not  subsequently 
published. 

"  Owing  to  the  paucity  of  ministers  during  the  early  history  of  the 
State,  preachers  were  repeatedly  chosen  more  than  once  to  deliver  the 
Election  Sermon.  Richard  Mather  delivered  two;  his  son.  Increase 
Mather,  four ;  and  his  son.  Cotton  Mather,  four.  Samuel  Torrey  delivered 
three ;  John  Norton,  two ;  Jonathan  Mitchel,  two ;  Thomas  Cobbett,  two ; 
Samuel  Willard,  two ;  Joshua  Mopdy,  two ;  Benjamin  Colman,  two ;  the 
last  in  1723. 

**  What  is  included  in  brackets  in  the  following  list  is  conjectural."    ^ 

A  star  (*)  signifies  that  the  preacher  has  deceased. 
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Isaiah  i.  26,     . 
2  Samuel  xxii.  8, 
Hosea  I  7, 
1  Samuel  vii.  6, 7, 8, 

Jeremiah  ^^^i-  23, 
1  Samuel  ii.  80, 
Psalms  cxlviL  2, 
Jobxxix.25,  . 

Esther  x.  8,     .     ' 
Exodus  XX.  12, 
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Genesis  xii.  2,  • 
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